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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I CONCtCDE this work accordtiDg to my pro- 
mise, with an account of the Comic Theatre, and 
entreat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy 
of the ancient Drama, not to pass his censure upon 
the authors or upon ibe, without a regular perusal of 

* Pubtidtied by Mrs. Lennox in 4to. 1750. To tlie third rolomft 
of tliia work the following AdreiUteoMBt i» preflxied. ** in thk 
*< Tolume* t}» IXaeoiirfe on the Greek Comedy, eod the Generel 
*< Condoeioai $r9 transbted bf th^ oeWbcaled author of ibtt lUm* 
" bier. The Comedy of the Birds, and that of Peace, by a young 
'* Gentleman. The Comedy of the Frogs, by the leam^ and in« 
** genious Dr. Gregory Sharpe. The Discourae upon the Cyclops^ 
** by John Bonrrya, Eeq^ The CyclopSi by Dr. Olaiiigw, Mthor 
•«0fthetraflilationofTi|Maat»'' S. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENT. 

this whole work. For, though it seems to be com- 
posed of pieces of which each may precede or follow 
without dependance upon the other, yet all the parts, 
taken together, form a system which would be de- 
stroyed by their disjunction. Which way shall we 
come at the knowledge of the ancients' shews, but 
by comparing together all that is left of them ? The 
value and necessity of this comparison determined me 
to publish all, or to publish nothing. Besides, the 
reflections on each piece, and on the general taste of 
antiquity, which, in my opinion, are not without im- 
portance, have a kind of obscure gradation, which I 
have carefully endeavoured to preserve, a^d of which 
the thread would be lost by him who should slightly 
glance sometimes upon one piece, and sometimes 
upon another. It is a structure which I have en- 
deavoured to make as near to regularity as I could, 
and which must be seen in its full extent and in pro- 
per succession. The reader wjio skips here and there 
over the book, might make a hundred objections which 
are either anticipated, or answered in those pieces which 
he might have overlooked. I have laid such stress upon 
the connexion of the parts of this work, that I have 
declined to exhaust the subject, and have suppressed 
many of my notions, that I might leave the judicious 
reader to please himself by forming such conclusions 
asl supposed him like to discover, as well as myself. 
I am not here attempting to prejudice the reader by an 
apology either for the ancientts, or my own manner. I 
have not claimed a right of obliging others to deter- 
mine, by my opinion, the degrees of esteem which I 
t *nk due to the authors of the Athenian Stage; nor 
C . think that their reput^ion in the present time»' 
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A DISSERTATION, &C. A 

ought to depend upon my mode of thinking* or ex^ 
pressing my thoughts, which I leave entirely to the 
judgment of the public. 



DISSERTATION, &c. 

Reasons why Aristaphdnes may be reviewed withaui 
translating him entirely. 

!• X WAS In doubt a long time, whether 1 should 
meddle at all With the Greek comedy, both, because 
the pieces which remain are very few, the licentious- 
ness of Aristophanes, their author, is exoi'bitant, and 
it is very difficult to draw from the performances of 
a single poet, a just idea of Greek comedy, fiesideff, 
it seemed that tragedy was sufficient to employ all 
my attention, that 1 might give i complete represen- 
tation of that kind of \^ritihg, Which Was moftt es- 
teemed by the Athenians arid the wiser Greeks*, par- 
ticularly by Socrates, Who set n6 value upon cotnedy 
or comic actors. . But the very name df that draiiia, 
which in polite ages, atid above all others in our own, 
has been so much advanced, that it has become eqaal 
to tragedy, if not preferable, incline me to think that 
1 may be partly reproached with an imperfect work, 
if, after having gone as deep as I coUld into the na- 

♦ There was a law which forbad any judgd. of the Areopagus io 
write eomedy. 
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4 A niSSMMTATlOlS OK THE 

ture of Greek tragedy, I did not at least sketdb a 
draught of the comedy. 

I then considered, that it wasnot wkolly impassible 
to surmount, at least in part, the difficulties which 
had stopt me, and to go somewhat farther than the 
learned writers*, who have published in French some 
pieces of Aristophanes ; not that I pretend to make 
large translations. The same reasons which have 
. hindered with respect to the more noble parts of the 
Greek drama, operate with double force upon my pre- 
seat subject. Though ridicule, whick i$ the bufiine^ 
of comedy, be not less uniform in all times, than the 
passions which are moved by tragic compositions ; yet, 
if diversity of manners may sometimes <lisguise the 
p.9^$ji,ons themselves, how much greater change wilj 
be made in jocularities? The truth is, that they 
are so much changed by the course of time, that 
pleasantry and ridicule become dull and flat much 
more easily than the pathetic becomes ridiculous. 

That which is commonly known by the term jocu- 
lar and comic, is nothing but a turn of expression, an 
airy phantom, that must be caught at a particular 
point. As we lose this point, we lose the jocularity, 
and find nothing but dulness in its place. A lucky 
sally» which has filled a company with laughter, will 
have no effect in print, because it is shewn single 
and separate from the circumstance which gave it 
force. Many satirical jests, found in ancient books, 
have had the same fate ; their spirit has evaporated bjjr 
time, and has left nothing to us but insipidity. 
None but the most biting passages have preserved 
thfnr points nnblunted. 

* Madame Dacier, M. Boivin. 
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Bat besides this objection ^ which extends nniver^^ 
sally to all translations of Aristophanes^ and many al^ 
lusions of which time has deprived ns, there are 
loos$e expressions thrown out to the popalaoe to raise 
laughter from corrupt passions, which are unworthy 
of the curiosity of decent readers, and which ought to 
rest eternally in proper obscurity. Not every thing 
in this infancy of comedy was excellent, at least it 
would not appear excellent at this distance of time, in 
comparison of compositions of the same kind, which 
lie before our eyes ; and this is reason enough to save 
me the trouble of ti*anslating, and the reader that of 
perusing. As for that small number of writers wh« 
delight in those delicacies, they give themselves very 
little trouble about translations, except it be to find 
fault with them ; and the majority of people of wit^ 
like comedies that may give them pleasure, without 
much trouble of attention, and are not much dis- 
posed to find beauties in that which requires long de- 
ductions to find it beautiful. If Helen had not*ap* 
peared beautiful to the Greeks and Trojans but by 
force of argumerit, we had never been told of the 
Trojan war. 

On the other side, Aristophanes is an author more 
considerable than one would imagine. The history 
<»f Greece could not pass over him, wheli it comes to 
touch upon the people of Athens J this alone might 
propure him respect, even ^heii he was not consi- 
dered as a comic poet. But when his writings are 
taken into view, we find him the only author from 
whom may be dran^n a just idea of the comedy of his 
age; arid fa:rthef. We firid in his pieces, that he 
often makes attacks upon the tragic Writers, partitiu- 
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6 A DISSERTATION OK THE 

larly upon the three chief, whose valuable remains we 
have had under examination ; and, what is yet worse^ 
fell sometimes upon the state, and upon the gods 
themselves. 

The chief heads of this discourse* 

II. These considerations have determined me to 
follow, in my representation of this writer, the 
same method which I have taken in several tragic 
pieces, which is that of giving an exact analysis as 
far as the matter would allow, from which I dedu(;e 
four important systems. First, Upon the nature of 
the comedy of that age, without ^omitting that of 
Menander*. Secondly, Upon the vices and govern- 

* * Menander, an Athenian, son of Diopethes and Hegeatrates, wat 
apparently the most eminent of the writers of the new comedy. 
He had been a scholar of Theophrastus : his passion for the women 
brought infamy upon him: he was squint-eyed, and very lively. 
Of the one hundred and eighty comedies, or, according to Suidas, 
the eighty which he composed, and which are all said to be trans- 
lated by Terence, we have now only <a few fragments remaining. 
He flourished about the 115th Olympiad, 318 years before the 
Christian Mt9l. He was drowned as he was bathing inlhe port of 
Pireus. I have told in another place, whsit is said of one Philemon, 
his antagonist, not so good a poet as himself, but one who often « 
gained the prize. This Philemon was older than him, and was 
much in fashion in the time of Alexander the Great. He expressed 
all his wishes in two lines, 'To have health, and fortune, and 
^ pleasure, and never to be in debt, is all I desire,' He was very 
covetous, and was pictured with his fingers hool^ed, so that he set 
^is comedies at a high price. He lived about a hundred years, 
some say a hundred and one. Many tales are told of his death ; 
Valerius Maximus says, that he died with laughing at a little inci-' 
dent:, seeing an ass eating his figs, he ordered his servant to drive 
her away; the man made- no great haste, and the ass eat them all. 

* "^ell done,' 8|yGk Philemon, ' now give her some wine.' Apuleius 
and Quintitian placed this writer much below Menander, but give 
him the second place. r^ r^r^n\o 
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GRBEK COMJEDY. 7 

ment of the Athenians. Thirdly, Upon tiie notion 
we ought to entertain of Aristophanes, with respect 
. to JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Fourthly, 
Upon the jest which he makes upon the gods. These 
things will not be treated in order, as a regular dis- 
course seems to require, but will arise sometimes se- 
parately, sometimes together, frcNoi the yiew of each 
particular comedy, and from the reflections which this 
free manner of writing will allow. I shall conclude 
with a short view of the whole, and so finish my 
desig^. 

History of comedy. — Who is author of comedy. 

III. I shall not repeat here what Madame Dacier, • 
and so many others before her, have collected of all 
that can be known relating to the history of comedy. 
Its beginnings are as obscure as tliose of tragedy, and 
there is an appearance that we take these two words 
in a more extensive meaning ; they had both the same 
original, that is, they began among the festivals of 
the vintage, and were not distinguished from one 
another but by a burlesque or serious chorus, which 
made all the soul and all the body. But, if we give 
these 'words a stricter, sense, according to the no- 
tion which has since been formed, comedy was pro- 
duced after tragedy, and was in many respects a se- 
quel and imitation of the works of Eschylus. It is 
in reality nothing more than an action set before the 
sight, by the same artifice of representation. No- 
thing is different but the object, which is merely ri«i 
dicule. This original of true comedy will be easily 
admitted, if we take the word of Horaoci who must 
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8 A DISSBR^ATIOlf Off THE 

hftre known better thvn us the tiiie dales of draiHA^ 
tic wofkt« Tbispoet sdppiHrtsthe system wkidi I have 
enideaToared to establisk in the second discourse* 
so strongly as to amqant to denkmstrative proof. 

Horace f expresses himself thus, *^ Tbespis is said to 
^^ hare been the first inveiitor of a species of tragedy^ 
^* in which he carried about in carts^ players smeared 
^^ with the dregs of wine, of whom some 4sang and 
^* others declaimed/' This was the first attempt both 
of tragedy and comM^dy ; for Thespts made use only of 
one speaker, without the least appearance of dialogiid« 
** Eschylus afterwards exhibited them with more dig- 
" nity. He placed them on a stagie, somewhat above 
'< the gronndi covered their fac^ with masks» put 
^* bofikiM on their feet, dress^them in trailing robe^^ 
<^ and made them ipeak in a more lofty style/' Ho<^ 
race omits invention of dialogfua, wbidi we learn from 
Aristotle j;. But, however^ it may be weiU enough 
ifiCerred ftmn the fdlowing words of Horace f this 
completion is mentioned wbil^ be speaks of Eschylus* 
and therefore to Eschylus it must he ascribed : ** Then 
^' firrt appeared the old comedy^ with great success 
** in its beginning/* Thus we see that the Greek 
comedy arose afler trfigedy, and by consequence tra^ 
gedy WSM3 its parent. It was formed in imitation of 
fischyhuiy the ipventor of the tragic drama ; or, to 
1^ yet higher inito fintiquity, had its original from 
UomedTi who was the guide of Eschylus. For, if we 
cii^dit . Arist<Ktle §^ ooipoiedy b^d its birth fron^ the 
'Mar^etev a sdtirifial pOesn of Horner^ and tragedy 



* Greek Theatre, part L voL L + Hor. Poet. v. 475. 

^ Poet. ch. 4. % Poet. ch. 4. 
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fram the Iliad and Odyssey. ' . Thus the design and 
artifice of comedy were drawn from Homer and £s« 
chylus. This will appear less sur|)rising, since the 
ideas of the human mind are always gradual, and arts 
are seldom invented but by imitation. The first idea 
contains the seed of the second; this second, expand* 
ing itai^lf, gives birth to a third; and so on. Such is 
the prepress of the mind of man; it proceeds in its 
productions step by step, in the same manner as na-» 
ture multiplier her works by imitating, or repeating 
iier own act, when she seems most to run into variety. 
In this mannw it was that comedy had its birth, its 
increase, its improvement, its perfection, and its ^ 
diversity. 

IV. But the question is, who wa^ the happy author 
of that imitation, and that shew, whether only one, 
like Eschylus of tragedy, or whether they were seve- 
ral? lor neither Horace, nor any before him, ex- 
plained thisf^. This poet only quotes three writers 

* ' The alterations, which have been made in tragedy, were per- 

* ceptible, and the authors of tbem unknown ; but comedy has lain 
' in obscurity, being not cultivated, like tragedy, from the time of its 

* original ; for it was long before the magistrates began to give comic 

* choruses. It was first exhibited by actors, who played voluntarily, 
^ without orders of the magistrates. From the time that it began to 
*' take some settled form, we know its authors, but are not informed 
' who tirst used masks, added prologues, increased the numbers oC 

' the actors, and joined all the other things which now belong to it. • 
' The first that thought of forming comic fables, were Epicharmus 

* and Phormys, and consequently this manner came from Sicily : 

* Crates was the first Athenian that adopted it, and forsook the 

* practice of gross raillery that prevailed , before/ Aristot. ch. 6. 
Crates flowisbed in the 8^d Olympiad, 450 yeara before our lera, 
1^2 or 13 years before Aristophanes. 
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who had reputation in the old Comedy^ Eapolis^, 
Cratinusf, and Aristophanes, of whom hesays, **That 
** they, and others who wrote in the same way, re- 
" prehended the faults of particular persons with ex- 
" cessive liberty." These are probably the poets of 
the greatest reputation, though they were not the first, 
and we know the names of many others};. Among 
these three we may be stire that Aristophanes had the 
greatest character, since not only the king of Persia \\ 
expressed a high esteem of him to the Qrecian am** 
bassadors, as of a man extremely useful to his coun- 
try, and Plato § rated him so high, as to say, that the 
graces resided in his bosom ; but likewise because he 
is the only writer of whom any comedies have made 
their way down to us, through the confusion of times. 
There are not indeed any proofs that he was the 
inventor of comedy, properly so called, especially 
since he had not only predecessors who wrote in the 
isame kind, but it is at least a sign, that he had 
contributed more than any other to bring comedy to 

* Eupolis was an Athenian ; his death, which we shall mention 
presently, is represented differently by authors, who almost all agree 
. that he was drowned. Elian adds an incident which deserves to be 
mentioned : he says (book x. Of Animals), that one Augeas of Eleu- 
sis, made Eupolis a present of a fine mastiff, who was so faithful to 
his master as to worry to death a slave who was .carrying away some 
of his comedies. He adds, that when the poet died at Egene, his 
dog staid by his tomb till he perished by grief and hunger. 

f Cratinus of Athens, who was son of Callimedes, died at the age 
of 97. He composed 20 comedies* of which 9 had the prize : he 
was a daring writer, but a cowardly warrior. 

i Hertelius has collected the sentences of 50 Greek poets of the 
different ages of comedy. 

H Interlude of the second act of the comedy, intitled The Achamiens. 

§ Epigram attributed to Plato. 
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the perfection in which he left it. We shall^ there* 
fore, not inquire farther, whether reg^ular comedy 
was the work of a single mind, which seems yet to 
be unsettled, or of several contemporaries, such as 
these which Horace quotes. We must distinguirii 
three forms which comedy wore, in consequence of 
* the genius of the writers, or of the laws of the magis- 
trates, and the change of the government of many 
into that ol few. 

The Old, Middle, and New Com^y. 

That comedy^, which Horace calls the ancient, and 
which, according to his account, was after Esch^lus, 
retained something of its original state, and of the li« 
e^itiousness which it practised, while it was yet with- 
out regularity, and uttered loose jokes and abuse upon 
the passers-by from the cart of Thespis. Though it 
was now properly modelled, as might have been 
worthy of a great theatre and a numerous audience, 
and deserved the name of a regular comedy, it was 
not yet much nearer to decenl^y. It vras a represen- 
tation of real actions, and exhibited the dress, the 
motions, and the air, as for as could be done in a mask, 
of any one who was thought proper to be sacrificed 
to public scorn. In a city so free, or to say better, so 
licentious as Athens was at that time, nobody was 
spared, not even the chief magistrate, nor the very 
judges, by whose voice comedies were allowed or pro- 
hibited. The insolence of those performances reached 
to open impiety, and sport was made equally with men 

* This history of the thred ages of comedy, and their difiereat 
characters, is taken in part firom ihe valuable fimgmeots of Platonius. 
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13 A DISiBETATKHf ON THE 

and gddK*. These are the features by which the greatest 
part of the compositions of Aristophanes will beknown. 
In which it may be particularly observed, that not 
the least appearance of praise will be found, and tltere- ^ 
fore certainly no trace of flattery or servility., 

This licentiousness of the poets, to which in tom^ 
sort Socrates fell a sacrifice, at last was restrained by 
a law. For the government, which was before shared 
by all the inhabitants, was now confined to a settled 
number of citizens. It was ordered, that no man's 
name should be mentioned on the stage j but poetical 
malignity was not long in finding the secret of de- 
feating the purpose of the law, and of liwking them^ 
selves ample compensation for the restraint laid upon 
authors, by the necessity of inventing false names* 
They set themselves to work lipon known and real 
characters, so that they had now the advantage of 
giving a more exquisite gratification to tlie vanity of 
poets, and the malice of spectators. One had the re* 
fined pleasure (if setting others to gfuess, and the other 
that of g^fssing right by naming the masks. When 
pictures are so like, that the name is not wanted, iio«> 
body inscribes it. Hie consequence of the law, there* 
fmrci was nothing m^re than to nmke that done with 
delicacy, which was done grossly before ; and the art» 
which it was expected wcfuld be confined within the 
limits of duty, was only partly transgressed witk more 
ingenuity. Of this Aristophanes, who was compi*e^ 
bended in tiiis kw, gives us good exsimples in some 
of bis poems. Such waa thai which wa6 afterwards 
called the. middle comedy. 

« It Will be AenmliOW xti id trtttt tfim&iiAi ^MfalloirM. 
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The new comedy, or ttiat which follow^, was again 
au excellent refinement, prescribed by the magistrates, 
who, 9S they had before forbid the nse of real names, 
forbad afterwards real subjects, and the train of cho« 
ruses ^ too much given to abuse : so that the poets 
saw themselves reduced to the necessity of bringing 
imaginary names and subjects upon the stage^ which 
at once purified and enriched the theatre; for co- 
medy from that time was no longer a fury armed 
with torches, but a pleasing and innocent mirror of 
human life. 

Chacunpeint avec art dans ce wmveau mirair 
S'y vit avec plaisirf cm crut ne s'y pas voir! 
Vavare des premiers rit du tableau, fideUe 
D'un avare sauvent traci snr son modelki 
Et milkfois unfatfinemeni e:9prim6 
Micannut le portrait sur lui-mime/armi f. 

The comedy of Menander aad T^^noe is, in pro^ 
priety of speech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat 
all this after so many writers but just to recal it to 
memory, and to add to what they have said something 
which they have omitted, a singular effect of public 
edicts appearing in the successive prc^ess of the art. 
A naked history of poets and of poetry, such as has 
been often given, is a mere body without soul, unless 
it be enlivened with an account of the birth, progress^ 
and perfection of the art, and of the causes by which 
they were produced. 

^ Perhaps the choras was forbid in the mid& age of the comedf . 
Platooius saeois to say so. 
f DespreattXy Art. Poet, chant $• 
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14 A DlSSERTATiaiS^ OW TfiE 

The Latin Covmdy. 
Vl. To omit nothing essential whicJh concert* 
this part, We shall say a word of the Latin Comedy. 
When the arts passed from Greece to Rome, comedy 
took its tUrt among* the i*est i but the Romans ap- 
plied themselves only to the new species, withoat 
chorus or personal abuse; though perhaps they might 
have played some translations of the old or the mid^ 
die comedy, foi* Pliny gives an Account of one which 
Was represented in his own time. But the Roman 
comedy, which was modelled upon the last specieiS; of 
the Greek, hath nevertheless its different ages, ac« 
cording as its authors were rough or polished. The 
pieces of Livius Andronicus*, more ancient and less 
refined than those of the Writers who learted the arf 
from him, may be said to compose the first age, or the 
old Roman comedy and tragedy. To him you must 
join Nevius his contemporary, and Ennius, who lived 
some years after him. The second age comprises 
Pacuvius, Cecilius, Accius, and Plautus, unless it 
shall be thought better to reckon Plautus with 
Terence, to make the third and highest age of the 
Latin comedy, which may properly be called the 
new comedy, especially with regard to Terence, who 
was the friend of Lelius, and the faithful copier of 
Menander. 

But the Romans, without troubling themselves with 
this order of succession, distinguished their comedies 
by the dresses f of the players. The robe, called 
pnetextaf with large borders of purple, being the for- 
mal dress of magistrates in their dignity, and in the 

* The year of Rome 614, the first year of the 136th Olympiad* 
f PratexUj Togataf Tabemaria. ' . 
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exercise of their office^ the actors, who had this dress, 

.gave its name to the comedy. This is the same 

with that called Trabeata*^ from Trabea^ the dress 

of the consuls in peace, and the generals in triumph. 

The second species introduced the senators not in 

great offices, biit as private men; this was called 

Toges from Toffota. The last species was named 

Tabernaria, from the tunic, or the common dress of 

the people, or rather from the mean houses which 

were painted on the scene. There is no need of 

mentioning the farces, which took their name and 

original from Atella, an ancient town of Campania in 

Italy, because they differed from the low comedy 

only by greater licentiousness ; nor of those which 

^ were called PaUiates, frcwa the Greek, a cloak iu 

which the Greek characters vere dressed upon the 

Roman stage, because that habit only distinguished the 

nation, not the dignity or character, like those which 

have been mentioned before. To say truth, these 

are but trifling distinctions ; for, as we shall shew in 

the following pages, comedy may be more usefully 

and judiciously distinguished, by the general nature of 

its subjects. As to the Romans, whether they had, or 

had not, reason for these names^ they have left us so 

little upon the subject which is come down to us^ 

tibat we need not trouble ouraelves with a distinction 

which affords us no solid satisfaction. Plautus and 

Terence,: the only authors of whom we are in posses* 

sidri, give us a fuller notion of the real nature of their 

comedy, with respect at least to their own times, than 

can be received from names .and terms, from which 

we have no real exempli^cation. 

* Suet, de Claris Grammat. says, that C. Gelisaus, librarian to Au- 
gustus, was the author of it. 
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The Greek Comedy is reduced anfy to Aristaphan^^ 

VII. Nat to go too feir out of our way, let us vt^ 
turn to Aristophanes, the only poet ia whom we can 
mow find the Greek comedy. He is the single writer^ 
whom the violence of time has in some degree spared, 
after having buried in darkness, smd almost in forget* 
fulness, so many great men,of whom we have nothing- 
but the names and a few fragments, and such slight 
memorials as are scarcely sufficient to defend them 
against the enemies of the honour of antiquity; yet 
these memorials are like the last glimmer of the set* 
ting sun, which scarce affords us a weak and fediag 
light : yet from this* glimmer we must endeavour te 
collect rays of sufficient strength to form a picture of 
the Greek comedy approaching as near as possibfe ttt 
the truth. 

Of the personal character of Aristophanes little is 
known 'y what account we can give of it must there- 
fore be had fnnn his comedies. It can scarcely b« 
said with certainty of what country be was: the 
ittvectives of his enemies so often called in question 
his qualification as a citi^sen, that they have made it 
doubtful. Some said he was of Rhodes, others of 
Egena, a little island in the neighbourhood, and all 
agreed that he was a stranger. As to himself, he said 
that he was the son of Philip, and bwn in the CydbEi^ 
thenian quarter; but he confessed that some of hii 
fortune was in Egena, which was probably the origi- 
nal seat pf his family. He was, however, formally 
declared a citizen of Athens, up(m evidence, whether 
good or bad, upcm a decisive judgnwat, and Hm f<Hr 
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kaving* made his judges merry by an application of 
a saying of Telemachus*, of which this is tlie sense : 
'^ I am, as my mother'tells me, the son of Philip ; 
*' for my own patrt, I know little of the matter^ for 
'* what child knows his own father?" This piece of 
merriment did him a^ n^uch good, as Archias received 
from the oration of Cicero fy who said that that poet 
was a Roman citizen. An honour which, if he had 
not inherited by birth, he deserved for his geniiCBj 

Aristophanes !|; flourished in the age of the gprcat. 
men of Greee^y particularly of Sderatea and Euripides, 
both of whom he outlived. He Aiade a great figure 
during the whole Peloponnesian war, not merely b» a 
comic poet by whom the people were diverted, but as 
the censor of th^ government, m a mah kept in pay 
by the state to reform it, and almost to act the potft 
of the iBirbitrator of the public. A particular account 
of his comedies will best let us into his personal cha- 
racter aSs a poet^ and into the nature of his^ genius, 
which is what w6 are most interested to know. It 
will, however, not be amiss to prepossess our readers 
a little by the judgments that had been passed upon 
him by the eritics of our own time, without for- 
getting one of the ancients that deserves ^edt 
respect. 

Aristophanes censured and praised. 

VIIL " Aristophanes,'' says father Ra^in, « is not 
** exact in thecoAtritance of his fahtts ; his fictions are 
*' not probable; he brings real characters upon the 
^< stage toacoaritely and too opehly. Socrates, Whonl he' 

♦ Homer, Odyssey. + Orat. pro Aibhia Poeta. 

t hi the 85th' year of the 0!lynipiad» 437 bc^fore our aera, and* 
•.tl7 6f dib fouadatioh of Aonle. 

VOI-. ill. c 
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*< ridicules so much in his plays, had a more delicate 
" turn of burlesque than himself, and had his merri- 
" ment without his impudence. It is true, that Aris- 
^' tophanes wrote amidst the confusion and licentious- 
** ness of the old comedy, and he was well acquainted 
" with the humour of the Athenians, to whom un- 
" common merit always gave disgust, and therefore 
" he made the eminent men of his time the subject 
" of his merriment. But the too great desire which 
" he had to delight the people by exposing worthy 
" characters upon the stage, made him at the same 
♦' time an unworthy man ; and the turn of his genius 
" to ridicule was disfigured and corrupted by the in- 
** delicacy and outrageousness of his manners. After 
" all, his pleasantry consists chiefly in new-coined 
" puffy language. The dish of twenty-six syllables, 
ff which he gives in his last scene of his Female Ora- 
" tors, would please few tastes in our days. His lan- 
*^ guage is sometimes obscure, perplexed and vulgar, 
f* and his frequent play with words, his oppositions 
" of contradictory terms, his mixture of tragic and 
" comic, of serious and burlesque, are all flat; and 
** his jocularity, if you examine it to the bottom, is 
** all felse. Menander is diverting in a more elegant 
" manner : his style is pure, clear, elevated, and na- 
" tural'; he persuades like an orator, .and instructs 
*f like, a philosopher ; and if we may venture to 
** judge upon the fragments which remain, it .appears 
<< that his pictures of civil life are pleasilig^ thajl he 
,** makes every one speak according to hi& character^ 
'* that every man may apply his pictures of life to 
" himself, because he always follows nature, and feels 
** for the personages which he briiigs upon the stages 
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** TTo conclude, Plutarch, in his comparison of these 
" authors, says, that the Muse of Aristophatie^ is an 
** abandoned prostitute, and that of Menander a modest 
** woman/* 

It is evident that this whole character is taken from 
Plutarch. Let us now go on with this remark of fa- 
ther Rapin, since we have already spoken of the Latin 
comedy, of which he gives us a description. 

** With respect to the two Latin comic poets, Plau- 
** tus is ing*enious in his designs, happy in his concep- 
" tions, and fruitful of invention. He has, however, 
"according to Horace, some low jocularities, and 
" those smart sayings, which made the vulgar laugh, 
" made him be pitied by men of higher taste, ft is 
^' true, that some of his jests are extremely good, but 
" others likewise are very bad. To this every man 
" is exposed, trhd is too much determined to make 
" sallies of merriment ; they endeavour to raise that 
" laughter by hyperboles, which would not arise by 
" a just representation of things. Plautus is not quite 
" so regular as Terence in the scheme of his designs, 
" or in the distribution of his acts, but he is more 
" simple in his plot j for the fables of Terence are 
" commonly complex, as may be seen in his Andrea, 
" which contains two amours. It was imptited a^ a 
" fault to Terence, that, to bring more action upon 
" the stage, he made one Latin comedy out of two 
** Greek j but then Terence unrat^els his plot more na- 
" turally than Plautus, which PlaUtus did more na-, 
*^ turally thaa Aristophanes ; and though Ceesar calls 
" Terence but one half of Menander, because, though 
" he had softness^ and delipacy, there was in him 
" some want of sprightliness and strength; yet he has 
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^* written in a manner so natural and so judicious^ 
" that, though he was then only a copy, he is now 
'< an original. No author has ever had a more exact 
" sense of pure nature. Of Cecilius, since we have 
" only a few fragn\ents, I shall say nothing. AH 
" that we know of him is told us by Varrus, that he 
" was happy in the choice of subjects." 

Rapin omits many others for the same reason, that 
we have not enough of their works to qualify us for 
judges. While we are upon this subject, it will 
perhaps not displease the reader to see what that cri- 
tic's opinion is of Lopes de Vega and Moliere. It 
will appear, that, with respect to Lopes de Vega, he 
is rather tdo profuse of praise : that in speaking of 
Moliere, he is too parsimoniousr. This piece will, 
however, be of use to bur design, when we shall ex- 
amine to the bottom what it is that ought to make 
the character of comedy. 

" No man has ever had a greater genius for comedy 
' ** than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard. He had a fertility 
" of wit, joined with great beauty of conception, and 
** a wonderful readiness of composition ; for he has 
" written more than three hundred comedies. His 
" name alone gave reputation to his pieces; for his re- 
** putation was so well established, that a work, which 
" came from his liands, was sure to claim the ap- 
** probation of the public. He had a mind too ex- 
" tensive to be subjected to rules, or restrained by 
" limits. For that reason, he gave himself up to his 
" own genius, on which he could always depend 
" with confidence. When he wrote, he c(Hisulted no 
" other laws than the taste of his auditors, and regu- 
** lated his manner more by the success of his work 
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" than by the rules of reason. Thus he discarded all 
^ scruples of unity, and all the superstitions of proba- 
** bility." (This is certainly not said with a design 
to praise him, and must be connected with that which 
immediately follows.) *• But as for the most part, 
** he endeavours at too much jocularity, and carries 
** ridicule to too much refinement ; his conceptions 
'** are often rather happy than just, and rather wild 
^^ than natural ; for, by subtilizing merriment too far, 
'* it becomes too nice to be true, and his beauties lose 
** their power of striking by being too delicate and 
** acute. ' 

" Among us, nobody has carried ridicule in co- 
" medy farther than Moliere. Our ancient comic 
" writers brought no characters higher than servants, 
<^ to make sport upon the theatre ; but we are di- 
" verted upon the theatre of Moliere by marquises 
** and people of quality. Others have exhibited in 
** comedy no species of life above that of a citizen j 
" but Moliere shews us all Paris, and the court. He 
'^ is the only man amongst us, who has laid open 
** those features of nature by which he is exactly 
^* marked, and may be accurately known^ The 
** beauties of his pictures are so natural, that they 
'* are felt by persons of the least discemnaent, and his 
** power of pleasantry received half its force from his 
" power of copying. His Misanthrope is, in my opi- 
" nion, the most complete, and likewise the most 
** singular character that has ever appeared upon the 
" stage : but the disposition of his comedies is always 
** defective «ome way or another. This is all which 
" we can observe in general upon comedy." 

Such are the thoughts of one of the most refined 
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judg^es of works of g/enius, from which, though they 
are not all orapulous, some advantages may be drawn, 
as they always ms^ke some approaches to truth. 

Madame Dacier*^ having her mind full of the 
n^erit of Aristophanes, e:^pre§§es herself in this manner : 
" No man had ever more discernment than him, in 
" finding out the ridiculous, nor a more ingenious 
" manner of shewing it to others* His remarks are 
'* natural and easy, and, what very rarely can b^ 
. " found, with great copiousness he has great delicacy. 
" To say all at once, the Attic wit, of which the an- 
" cients made such boast, appears more in Ar^sto- 
" phanes than in any other that I know of in anti- 
" quity. But what is most of all to be admired in 
" him is, that he is always so much master of the 
'* subject before him, that, without doing any vio- 
^^ lence to himself, he finds a way to introduce natu- 
** rally things which at first appeared most distant . 
" from his purpose ; and even the most quick and 
'* unexpected of his desultory sallies appear the ne- 
" cessary consequence of the foregoing incidents. This 
" is that avt which sets the dialogues of Plato above 
" imitatian, which we must consider as so many dra- 
** matic pieces, which are equally entertaining by the 
" action and by the dialogue. The style of Aristo- 
*^ phanes is no less pleasing than his fancy ; for, be- 
** sides its clearness, its vigour, and its sweetness, 
^^ there is in it a certain harmony so delightful to 
*' the ear, that there is no pleasure equal to that of 
*' reading it. When he applies himself to vulgar 
^* mediocrity of style, he descends without meannegs; 

* Preface to Plautus. Paris, 1684. 
3 
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"when he attempts the sublime, he is eleyated with- 
** out obscurity; and no man has ever had the art of 
** i)Iending all the different kinds of writing" so equally 
** together. After having studied all that is left us 
" of Grecian learning, if we have not read Aristo- 
" phages, we cannot yet know all the charms and 
" beauties of that language." 

Plutarch's sentiment upon Aristophanes andMenander. 

IX. This is a pompous elogiinn : but let us suspend 
oujr c^ii^Qu^.and hear that of Plutarch, who, being an 
ancient, well deserves our attention, at least after we 
have hewd the moderns before him. This is then the 
sum of his judgment concerning Ai*istophanes and Me- 
uander. To M enander he gives the preference, with- 
out allowing much competition. He objects to Aristo- 
pthaaes, that he carries all his thoughts beyond nature, 
tliat he writes rather to the crowd than to men of cha* 
raoter; that be affects a style obscure and licentious; 
tragical, pompous, and mean, sometimes serious, and 
sometimes ludicrous, even to puerility ; that he makes 
none of his personages speak according to any distinct 
character, so that in his scenes the son cannot be 
known from the father, the citizen from the boor, the 
hero from the shopkeeper, or the divine from the 
serving-man. Whereas the diction of Menander, 
which is always uniform and pure, is very justly 
xidapted to different characters, rising when it is neces- 
sary to vigcHTQus and sprightly comedy, yet without 
transgressing the proper limits, or losing sight of na- 
ture, in which Menander, says Plutarch, has attained 
a perfection to which no olJier writer has arrived. For, 
what ufim, besides himself^ has ever found the art of 
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making a diction equally suitable to women and ichiU 
dren, to old and young, to divinities and heroes? Now 
Menander has found this happy secret, in the equality 
and flexibility of his diction, which, though always the 
same, is nevertheless different upon different occasions; 
like a current of clear water (to keep closely to the 
thoughts of Plutarch), which running through banks 
differently turned, complies with all their turns back^ 
ward and forward," without changing any thing of its 
nature or its purity. Plutarch mentions it as a part of 
the merit of Menander, that he began very young, and 
was stopped only by old age, at a time when he would 
have produced the greatest wonders, if death had not 
prevented him. This, joined to a reflection, which he 
makes as he returns to Aristophanes, shews that Aristo- 
phanes continued a long time to display his powers r for 
his poetry, says Plutarch, is astrumpet that affects some- 
times the airs of a prude, but whose impudence cannot 
be forgiven by the people, and whose affected modesty 
is despised by men of decency. Menander, on the con- 
trary, always shews himself aman agreeable and witty, 
a companion desirable upon the stage, at table, and in 
gay sussemblies ; an extract of all the treasures of Greece, 
who deserves always to be read, a^nd always to please. 
His irresistible power of persuasion, and the reputation 
which he has had, of being the best master of language 
of Greece, sufficiently shews the delightfulness of his 
jBtyle. Upon this article of Menander, Plutarch does 
not know how to make an end : he says, that he is the 
delight of philosophers fatigued with study ; that they 
use his works as a meadow enamelled with flowers, 
where a purer air gratifies the sense ; that, notwith- 
standing the powers of the other comic poets of Athens, 
Menander has always been considered as possessing^ salt 
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peculiar to himself, drawn from the same waters that 
gave birth to Venus. That on the contrary, the salt 
of Aristophanes is bitter, keen, coarse, and corrosive ; 
that one cannot tell whether his dexterity, which has 
been so much boasted, consists not more in the cha* 
meters than in the expression, for he is chargfed with 
playing" often upon words, with affecting" antithetical 
allusions; that he has spoiled the copies which he en- 
deavoured to take after nature ; that artifice in his 
plays is wickedness, and simplicity, brutishness; that 
his jocularity oughtto raise hisses rather than laughter ; 
that his amours have more impudence than gfaiety ; and 
that he has not so much written for men of under- 
standing", ajs for minds blackened with envy and cor- 
rupted with debauchery. 

The justification of Aristophanes. 

X. After such a character there seems no need of 
g"oing further; and one would think, that it would be 
better to bury for ever the memory of so hateful a 
writer, that makes us so poor a recompenc^ for the 
loss of Menander, who cannot be recalled. But, 
without shewing any mercy to the indecent or mali- 
cious sallies of Aristophanes, any more than to I^lau- 
tus his imitator, or at least the inheritor of his genius, 
may it not be allowed us to do^with respect to him» 
what, if I mistake not, Lucretius* did to Ennius, from 
whose muddy verses he gathered jewels? Enni de 
stercore gemmas. 

Besides we must not believe that Plutarch,^ who lived 
more than four ages after Menander j» and more than five 

* Brumoy has mistaken Lucretias for Virgil. 
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after Aristophanes, has passedsoexact a judgment upon . 
both, but that it oiay be fit to re-examine it. Plato, 
the cxmtemporary of Aristophanes, thought very diffe- 
rently, at least <rf his genius,; for, in his piece called 
The Entertainment, he gives that poet a distinguished 
place, and makes him speak, according to his charac* 
ter, VFith Socrates himself; from which, by the way^ 
it is apparent, that this dialogue of Plato was compos- 
ed before the time that Aristophanes wrote his Clouds 
against Socrates. Plato is likewise said to have sent a 
copy of Aristophanes to Dionysius the tyrant, with ad- 
vice to read it diligently, if he would attain a com- 
plete judgment of the state of the Athenian republic. 
Many <rf;her scholars have thought, that they might 
depart somewhat from the opinion of Plutarch. Frisch- 
linus, for example, one of the commentators upon 
Aristophanes, though he justly allows his taste to be 
less pure than that of M enander, has yet undertaken ^ 
his defence against the outrageous censure of the an- 
cient critic. In the first place, he condemns without 
mercy his ribaldry and obscenity. But this part, so 
worthy of contempt, and written only for the lower 
people, according to the remark of Boivin, bad as it 
is, after all is not the chief part which is left of Aris- 
tophanes. I Will not say with Frischlinus, that Plu- 
tarch seems in this to contradict himself, and in reality 
commends the poet, when he accuses him of having 
Mbpted his language to the stage ; by the stage, in 
this place, he meant the theatre of Farces, on which 
low mirth and buffoonery was exhibited. This plea 
<t( Ffiachlifius is a mere cavil ; and though the poet 
had obtained his end, which was to divert a corrupted 
populace, he would not have been less a bad man, nor 
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less a despicable poet, notwithstanding the excuse of hi» 
defender. To be able in tlie highest degree to divert 
fools and libertines^ will not make a poet : it is not, 
therefore, by this defence that we must justify the 
character of Aristophanes. The depraved taste of the 
crowds who once drove away Cratinusand hiscompa^ 
ny, because the scenes had not low buffoonery enough 
for their taste, will not justify Aristophanes, since 
Menander found a way of changing the taste by giv- 
ing a sort of comedy, not indeed so modest as Plutarch 
represents it, but less licentious than before. Nor is 
Aristophanes better justified by the reason which he 
l^imself offers, when lie says, that he exhibited debau- 
chery upon the stage, hot to corrupt the morab, but 
to mend them. The sight of gross faults is rather a 
poison tbai3 a remedy. 

The apologist has forgot one reason, which appears 
to me essential to a just account. As far as we can 
judge by appearance, Plutarch had in his hands all the 
plays of Aristophanes, which were at least fifty in num-- 
ber. In these he saw more licentiousness than has 
come to our hands, though in the eleven that are still 
remaining^ t^re is much more than could be wished* 

Plutarch censures him in the second place for play- 
ing upon words ; and against this charge Frischlinus 
defends him with less skill. It is impossible to exem«> 
plify this in French. But after all, this part is so 
little, that it deserved not so severe a reprehension, 
especially since amongst those sayings, there are some 
s/9 mischievously m^ignant, that they became pro* 
verbial, at le^st by the sting of their malice, if not by 
the delicacy of their wit. One example will be suf« 
ficient; speaking of the tax-gatherers, or the excise- 
men of Atheosi 'he crashes them at once by observing, 
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yum q^iodessent rafxixl sed Xa^iou. The word lamuB sig^- 
nified walking spirits^ which, according to the vnlgar 
notion, devoured men ; this makes the spirit of the 
sarcasm against the tax-gatherers. This cannot be 
rendered in our language ; but if any thing as good 
had been said in France on the like occasion, it would 
have lasted too long, and, like many other sayings 
amongst us, been too well received. The best is, that 
Plutarch himself confesses that it was extremely ap- 
plauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of tragic and comic 
style. This accusation is certainly true j Aristophanes 
often gets into the buskin : but we must examine upon 
what occasion. He does not take upon him the charac- 
ter of a tragic writer; but, having remarked that his 
trick of parody was always well received by a people 
who liked to laugh at that for which they had been just 
weeping, he is eternally using the same craft ; and theref* 
is scarce any tragedy or striking passage known by 
memory by the Athenians, which he does not turn into 
merriment, by throwing over it a dress of ridicule and 
burlesque, which is done sometimes by changing or 
transposing the words, and sometimes by an unexpected 
application of the whole sentence. These are the shreds 
of tragedy, in which he arrays the comic muse, to make 
her still more comic. Cratinus had before done the 
same thing ; and we know that he made a comedy call- 
ed Ulysses, to burlesque Homer and his Odyssey j which 
shews, that the wits and poets are, with respect to one 
another, much the same at^all times, and that it was ajt 
Athens as here. I will prove this system by facts, par- ^ 
ticularly with respect to the merriment of Aristophanes 
upon our three celebrated tragedians. This being the 
ca$e, the mingled style of Aristophanes will, perhaps, not 
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deserve so much censure as Plutarch has vented. We 
have no need of the Travesty of Virgil, nor the paro- 
dies of our own time, nor of the Lutrin of Boileau, to 
shew us that this medley may have its merit upon par- 
ticular occasions. 

The same may he said in general of his obscurity, his 
meannesses, and his high flights, and of all the seeming 
inequality of style, which puts Plutarch in a rage. 
These censures can never be just upon a poet, whose 
style has always been allowed to be perfectly Attic, 
and of an Atticism which made him extremely delight- 
ful to the lovers of the Athenian taste. Plutarqh, per- 
haps, rather means to blame the choruses, of which the 
language is sometimes elevated, sometimes burlesque, 
always very poetical, and therefore in appearance not 
suitable to comedy. But the chorus, which had been 
borrowed from tragedy, was then all the fashion, par- 
ticularly for pieces of satire, and Aristophanes admit- 
ted them like the other poets of the old, and perhaps 
of the middle comedy; whereas Menander suppressed 
them, not so much in compliance with his own judg- 
ment, as in obedience to the public edicts. It is not, 
therefore, this mixture of tragic and comic that will 
place Aristophanes below Menander. 

The fifth charge is, that he kept no distinction of 
character ; that, for example, he makes women speak 
like orators, and orators like slaves : but it appears by 
the characters \yhich he ridicules, that his objection 
falls of itself. It is sufficient to say, that a poet who 
painted, not imaginary characters, but real persons^ 
men well known, citizens whom he called by their 
names^ and shewed in dresses like their own, and mai^s 
resembling their faces, whom he branded in the sight 
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f)f a whole city, extremely haughty and full of derision ; 
it is sufficient to say, that such a poet could never be 
supposed to miss his characters. The applause, which 
his licentiousness produced, is too good a justification ; 
besides, if he had not succeeded, he exposed himself 
to the fate of Eupolis, who, in a comedy called the 
Drowned Man, having imprudently pulled to pieces 
particular persons, more powerful than himself, was 
laid hold, of, and drowned more effectually than those 
he had drowned upon the open stage. 

The condemnation of the poignancy of Aristophanes, 
as having too much acrimony, is better founded. Such 
was the turn of a species of comedy, in which all licen- 
tiousness was allowed : in a nation which made every 
thing a subject of laughter, in its jealousy of immode- 
rate liberty, and its enmity to all appearance of rule and 
superiority ; for the genius of independency naturally 
produces a kind of satire more keen than delicate, as 
may be easily observed in most of the inhabitants of 
islands. If we do not say with Longinus, that a popular 
government kindles eloquence, and that a lawful mo- 
narchy stifles it ; at least it is easy to discover by the 
-event, that eloquence in different governments takes 
a different appearance. In republics it is more spright- 
ly and violent, and in monarchies more insinuating 
and soft. The same thing may be said of ridicule : it 
fellows the cast of genius, as genius follows that of 
government. Thus the republican raillery, particular- 
ly of the age which we are how considering, must 
have been rougher than that of the age whidh follow- 
ed it, for the same reason, that Horace is more deli- 
cate*, and Lucilius more pointed. A dish of satire wai^ 
always a delicious treat to human malignity; but that 
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dish was differently seasoned, as the mannern were 
polished more or less. By polished manners I mean 
that good-breeding, that art of reserve and self-re- 
straint, which is the conseqnence of dependence. If 
one was to determine the preference dne to one of 
those kinds of pleasantry, of which both have their 
value, there would not need a moment's hesitation, 
every voice would join in favour of the softer, yet with- 
out contempt of that which is rough. Menander will, 
therefore, be preferred, but Aristophanes will not be 
despised, especially since he was the first who quitted 
that wild practice of satirising at liberty right or 
wrong, and by a comedy of another cast made way for 
the manner of Menander, more agreeable yet, and less 
dangerous. There is yet another distinction to be 
made between the acrimony of the one, and the soft- 
ness of the other; the works of the one are acrimo- 
nious, and of the other soft, because the one exhibited 
personal, and th^ other general characters ; which leaves 
us still at liberty to examine, if these different de- 
signs itiight not be executed with equal delicacy. 

We shall know this by a view of the particulars j in 
this place we say only that the reigning taste, or the 
love of striking likenesses, might justify Aristophanes 
for having turned, as Plutarch says, art into malignity, 
simplicity into brutality, merriment into farce, and 
amour into impudence; if in any age a poet could be 
excused for painting ^blic folly and vice in their true 
colours. 

There is a motive of interest at the bottom which dis- 
posed Elian, Plutarch, and many others, to condemn 
this poet without appeal. Socrates, who is said to have 
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been destroyed by a poetical attack, at the instigation oi 
two wretches *, has too many friends among good men, 
to have pardon granted to so horrid a crime. This 
has filled them with an implacable hatred against Aris- 
tophanes, which is mingled with the spirit of philosophy , 
a spirit, wherever it comes, more dangerous than any 
other. A common enemy will confess some good qua- 
. lities in his adversary ; but a philosopher, made partial 
by philosophy^ is never at rest till he has totally destroy- 
ed him who has hurt the most tender part of his heart > 
that is, has disturbed him in his adheretice to some cha- 
racter, which, like that of Socrates, takes possession, of 
the mind. The mind is the freest part of man^ and 
the most tender of its liberties : possessions,~life,and re- 
putation, may be in another's power, but opinion is al- 
ways independent. If any man can obtain that gentle 
influence, by which he ingratiates himself with the un- 
derstanding,, and makes a sect in a commonwealth, his 
followers will sacrifice themselves for him, and nobody 
will be pardoned that dares to attack him justly or un- 
justly, because that truth, real or imaginary, which he 
maintained, is now become an idol. Time vinll do no- 
thiiig for the extinction of this hatred ; it will be propa- 
gated from age to age; and there is no hope that Aris- 
tophanes will ever be treated with tenderness by the 
disciples of Plato, who made Socrates his hero. Every 
body,,eke may, perhaps, confess that Aristophanes, 
though in- one instance a bad man, may nevertheless 
be q. good poet ; but distinctions, like these, will not 

* It is not cseitain, that Aristophaaes did ptiocure the death of 
Socrates: but, however, he is certainiy criminal for havingi in th& 
Clouds, accused him piiblidy of impiety. 
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be admitted by prejudice and passidn^ and one or other 
dictates all characters, whether good or bad. 

As I add my own. reasons, su<?h as they are, for or 
against Aristophanes, to those dfFrischlinus his defend-* 
er, I must not omit one thing which he has forgot, and 
which, perhaps, without takingin the:rest,iput Plutarch 
out of humour, whichis that perpetual farce which goes 
through all the comedies of Aristophanes^ like the cha- 
racter of Harlequin on the ItaliaA thealxe. Whait jkind 
of personages are clouds, frogs, wasps, and birds ? Plu« 
tarch, used to a comic stage of a very different appear- 
ance, must have thought them strange things; and jet 
stranger must they appeartous, who have a newer kind 
of comedy, with which the Greeks were unacquainted. 
This is wh«^t our poet may be charged with, and what 
may be proved beyond refutation. This charge com- 
prises all the rest, and against this I shall not pretend to 
justify him. It would be of no use to say, that Aristo* 
phanes wrote for an age that required shews which filled 
the eye, and grotesque paintings in satirical perform^ 
ances;/ that the crowds of spectators, which sometimes 
neglect^ Cratinus to throng Aristophanes, obliged him 
more and more to comply with the ruling taste, lest he 
should lose the public fe.vour by pictures more delicate 
and. less striking ; that in a state, where it was consi- 
dered as policy to lay open every thing that had the 
appearance of ambition, singularity, or knavery, 
comedy was become a haranguer, a reformer, and a 
public counsellor, from whom the people learned to 
take care of their most valuable interests ; and that 
this comedy, in the, attempt to lead and to please the 
people, claimed a right to the strongest touches of 
eloquence,^ and had likewise the power of personal 
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|)lt{tifitig: pecnliM to herself. All these reftsonSy and 
many othefR) ^in>ttld disappear immediately, and my 
tt^okth troiild be stopped with a single Word, with 
which erei^y body wi»uld agree : my antagfonirt would 
lell me, €bAt Mth an age was to be piti€Kl, Mid pass* 
iii^ 1^ (torn age to age, till he came to oar own, he 
ilM^d lionelttde flatly, that we are the only possess^irs 
of GonHtioii sens^ ; a determination with which the 
^nch are too mudi rqiroached, and which over^ 
throws all the prejudice in favour of antiquity. At 
the sight of so many happy touched, which one cannot 
kelpadiniringin Aristophanes, adian mighty perhapfii^ 
he itidined to lattient tbilt such a genius wsus tiharown 
into ail age of Ibok : bat What age has been without 
them? And hare not we oarselyes reason to fear, 
Ti^ posterity should jodge of Moliere and hi$ age, as 
1^ jud^e <yf Ar»t6phanes? MeMnder altet^ tha 
t^^e, and Was applauded in Athens; but it was after 
Athdbs was chdnged# Terence imitated him at Rome, 
atid obtaitied the pr^sl^tice tffw Plautus, thou^ 
Cea^r ealled him Imt a demi-Menander, becauae hii 
App^lirsto Want that ilpirit amd viyacity which he calla 
^ W> t&imca. We are mfw weary rf the maimer of 
Mfeha^er and TereMce^ atid l^ve th€»n tcft Mcrii^i^ 
#hd kppears Hire a new ster in a new course^ Who 
8an aniiwer, that ii^ sudi an tnt^^^l of timii as hlM 
past between these fotir fritters, there will ttM tttise 
imother author, or another tttste, that may Infitig M^ 
lite/e, in his turn, itoto neglect? Without going flir^ 
iher, otil* neighboBi^, the English, thi^k hew^a^nti 
ibrfce iand fire. Whether «hey are rfghl, # te), i* 
another i|Uerti@ll ; all that I meab tA a«h«ifi(^ ie, tkfM 
W9 tie td <ix it as a ccmeTtfirioft, that ^cttni^ UttftMl 
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i6ii«t gtm(r obsolete with the ttiodeft ef Itfe^ if We ddmit 
my olle ag«> or any one i^iiMate^ for the iorereign 
rtiie of taoste. Bat let us t^lk wiA inofe eacactneas^ 
d&d ^udearour by an eicaet ancklysk to find out whitt 
there 19 in t^n^ji whethet of Aristofihanes and 
n^ntus, of Metiftnder and Terence, dT Mdiere ttM his 
A^hhy which i^ nettdt obiotet#, atid ni\i£t pleaie all 
^k^ atnd all nations. 

iUmarkahl/B d^erence between the 9tate of Comedy^ 
and other works o/gemuSf with regard to their dfu- 
ratum. 

Xi. I now js^k partieolii'ly of eomedyj for we 
mnst obfiert«, that betwieft thtiit and other works of 
literature^ especially tmj^edy^ Htkete k an essential dif- 
ference, which the en€«^s ^ ioitiquity will not ub*- 
defAttnd, and whioh I i^U ea^vour palpably to 

All works jsh0W the agt in which they are produced | 
tkey carry its stomp upctt th^tn j the manners <^f the 
thn^ are inafressed by ibdelible niarkSi If it be al- 
li^wed, tfaM the best of past times were rode in com- 
pariMki with ours^ the cause ef the ancients is decided 
against «hetii$ afHd the want ef politeness^ with which 
tbetr W^rbi are charged in our days, must be g^^ierally 
oenfeidid Hudtory akme seems to claim exemption 
Iraea this ac^wation. Nobody will dare to say of 
Heredotw or Thucydides^ ^ lAvim or Tacitm, that 
whieh hAs been said without scruple of Homer and 
th^ anient poets^ Hie reason is, that history takes 
the nearttt way to its porpose, and gives the dbaiuo- 
ten and praotices «f aationa, be they what they will ; 
it hatf no dependenda upm its sdJbje^ty and offers no- 
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thing to examination, but the art of the narrative^ 
An history of China, well written, would please a 
Frenchman a^ well as one of France. It is otherwise 
with mere works of genius, they depend upon their 
subjects, and .(Consequently upon the characters and 
the practices of the times in Xvhich they wer^ written } 
this at least is the light in which they are beheld. 
This rule of judgment is not equitable; for, as I have 
said over and over^ all the orators and the poets are 
painters, and merely painters. They exhibit nature 
as it is before them, influenced by the. accidents of 
education, which,without changing it entirely ,yet give 
it, in diflerentagesand climates, a different appeartmce ; 
but we make their success depend in a great degree 
upon their subject, that is, upon circumstances whiqh 
we measure by the circumstances of our own days. 
According to this prejudice, oratory depends more 
upon its subject than history, and poetry yet more than 
oratory. Our times, therefore^ shew more regard to 
Herodotus and Suetonius,, timn to Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and more to all these than to Homer or Virgil. 
Of this prejudice, there are regular gradation^; aiid to 
come back to the point which we have left, we shew, 
for the same imperceptible reason, jlete regard to tragic 
poets than to Others. The reiiidon is, that the subjects 
of their ^ paintings are more examined than the art. 
Thus comparing the Achilles and Hippolytus of Euri* 
pides, with thoseof Racine^ we drive them off the ^ge, 
without considering that Raeiiie's heroes will be driveti 
off, in a future age, if the sam^'rule of judgment be 
followed, and one time be measured by another. 

Yet tragedy having the passions for its.object^ is not 
wholly ex.posed to the caprice of our taatei whibhi 
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'Would make our own manners the rule of human kind ; 
for the passions of Grecian heroes are often dressed in 
external modes of appearance that disgust us, yet they 
break through the veil when they are strongly mark- 
ed, as we cannot deny th^n to be in Eschylus, So- 
]^ocles, and Euripides. The essence then gets the 
better of the circumstance. The passions of Greece 
and France do not so much differ by the particular 
characters of particular ages, as they agree by the par- 
ticipation of that which belongs to the same passion 
in all ages. Our three tragic poets will, therefore, 
get clear by suffering only a little ridicule, which 
falls directly upon their times; but these times and 
themselves will be well recompensed by the admira- 
tion which their art will irresistibly enforce. 

Comedy is in a more lamentable situation ; for, not 
only its object is the ridiculous, which, though in re- 
ality always the same, isl so dependant on custom as to 
change its apptorance with time, and with place ; but 
the art of a comic writer is, to lay hold of that species 
of the ridiculous which will catch the spectators of 
the present hour, without regard to futurity. But, 
though comedy has attained its end, and diverted the 
pit, for which it was written ; if it goes down to pos- 
terity, it is in a new world, where it is no longer 
known; it becomes there quite a foreigner, because 
there are no longer the same originals, nor the same 
species of the ridiculous, nor the same spectators, but 
a set of merciless readers, who complain that they are 
tired with it, though it once filled Athens, Rome, or 
Paris, with merriment. This position is general, and 
comprises all poets and all ages. To say all at once, 
comedy is the slave of its subject, and of the reigning 
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t$^i Xng^y ia qat sub^^ct to the s^me d&gtm nf 
dtavery, becaufie the end^ of the two species of fioetry 
^i» cfcffer^nt. For tbU rensoa, if we mppcKies tkftt io 
s^l 9fe9 there aye critiofi ^ho measure every tbing by 
1^ s«a^ FUje, it vill fellow, that if the eomedy «f 
^ristephaiiefii be beeeme obsolete, that el Mena^^ 
likewise, aftey having delight^ Athens, and reviyed 
i^iu at Bmxke^ at lart sufered by the foi^ of tm^ 
The M^sfii of M^Uept haa almogt m^ both of tbeca 
ioargotte^ md would still be walking the Htage» if t]^ 
d^^ra of iwvelty did not in time iwhe v^ weary of 
ih»ti which ^sfo hate too frequently ^^dspiir^d, 

Thfm who hftifeqndeaveured to rei^^ thw judg^ 

m^ indepe^da^t nfm i»aiiiiera and eui^teo^tisi, «iid of 

such mei:^ there hate bee© alwe^ 90wie> heive not j^i^ 

«d sja mi^f^ly mikm t£ tiinei^ er af Mrrilers ; tb^ have 

discovered that a eertnin re^ewbknee vm» throafh 

all polished a^eisi^ whieh are alike \n. efmvtUA ihngf^ 

and differ only m f^teraal o^annera^ ^hicb^ if we exr 

<^eptreUgien»a4re things of indiiiferenee; that wherever 

there is ges^ius, pn^iteness^ liberty^ ar plenty, there 

prevails %n e^ac^ aiid delicate taste,, which^ hewe^ver 

hard to be e:ss{^essed» ia felt by thoai that were bor» 

to feel it i that Athens, the inventressi* of att the aita^ 

the i9)other fiirst of the Romaoi and then of general 

t^Me^ did not conaii^ €if 9tnpid sav^^r^;. thai^the Atiier 

j^9^, wA Aiii^^tan age» havhiig al^ayabe^i conaidnred 

w tin^^ thftt eByoyed a particuJU* piiviWge of ^sedW 

1^966, tl¥»¥igh vve B»ay dirtjn^uii^ the geiod a(uthen 

fi»om tbe^ bad^ af in our dayaw yet we oi^t Ho msfmi 

4iha neh^m^nce of eritkismdji. and pffdoead vpubh cantion 

and timidity befere w^ pa$a seMlenee upon tiwMf nod 

vfx^s,^ iKiioi9 goodi ia0l». has haw uttiT«saB^ afir 
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plm^ded. Tkisobyioii9€(mBideFM:ionhas4iqposedthem 
to pause; they have eudaavoured to discover the ori* 
gimU of tas£a> and have found that th^re is not only % 
itehle and imBiutab]e beauty^ as therf^ is a common 
nnderstanding in all times and places, which is never 
obsolete j but there is another kind of beauty, such as 
Ve are now treating, which depends upcm times and 
places, and is therefore cWngeabJe. Such is the imper- 
fection of every thing below, that one mode of beauty 
is never found without a saixtuve <^ the other, and 
from these two blended together results what is called 
the tafite of an age* I am now speaking of an ag>Q 
sprightly arid polite^ an age which leave? works for r 
long time behind it, an age which is imitated or criT 
ticised when revolutions have thrown it out of sight* 
Upon this incontestable principle^ which supposes a 
beauty universal and absolute, and a beauty likewise 
relative and particular, which ave mingled through 
one work in very different proportions, it is easy to 
give an account of the contmry judgments poased on 
Aristophanes. If we consider him only with respect 
to the beauties, which, though they do not please us, 
delighted the Athenians, we shall condemn him at 
once, though even this sort of beauty may sometimes 
have its original in universal beauty carried to eKtra*- 
vagance. Instead of commending him for being able 
to give merriment to the most refined nation of those 
days, we shall proceed to place that peq^, with all 
their atticism, in the rank of savages whom we take 
upon us to degrade because they have no othw quali« 
ficafions but innocence anil plain understjanding. But 
have not we likewise amidst our moite polished man- 
ners, beauties merely fediionaUe, which make part of 
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our writings as of the writings of former times ; beaii*- 
tiesof which our self-love now makes us fond, but 
which, perhaps, will disgust our grandsons? Let us 
be more equitable, let us leave this relative beauty to 
its real value more or less in every age ; or, if we must 
pass judgment upon it,' let us say that these touches in 
Aristophanes, Menander , and Moliere, were well struck 
off in their own time ; but, that comparing them with 
true beauty, that part of Aristophanes was a colouring 
too strong, that of Menander was too weak, and that 
of Moliere was a peculiar varnish formed of one and 
the other, which, without being an imitation, is itself 
inimitable, yet depending upon time, which will ef- 
face it by degrees, as bur notions, which are 6very day 
changing, shall receive a sensible alteration/ Much of 
this has already happened since the tinie of Moliere, 
who, if he was now to come again, inust take anew road* 
With rei^pect to unalterable beauties, of which co- 
medy admits much fewer than tragedy, when they 
are the subject of our consideration, we must not too 
easily set Aristophanes and Plautus below Menander 
and Terence. We may properly hesitate with Boi- 
leau, whether we shall prefer the French conaedy to 
the Greek and Latin. Let us only give, like him, 
the great rule for pleasing in all ages, and the key by 
which all the difficulties in passing judgment maybe 
opened. This rule land this key are nothing else but 
the ultimate design of the comedy. 

Etudiez la cour, if cannoissez la viUe: 
Vune 8c F autre est toufaurs en modeks fertile. 
Cest par-dd que Moliere illustrant ses ierita 
P^iUf*Ure de son art eUt remparti le prix. 
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Si nunns ami du peuple en ses doctes peintures 
II TfCe'dt pent fait souvent grimacer sesJigureSy 
QuittS pour le bouffon Vagriabk if le fitly 
Et sans honte a Terence allii Tabarin^. 

In truth, Aristophanes and Plautus united buffoonery 
and delicacy in a greater degree than Moliere ; and for 
this they may be blamed. That which then pleased at 
Athens and at Rome, was a transitory beauty, which 
had not sufficient foundation in truth, and therefore 
the taste changed* But, if we condenm those ages 
for this, what age shall we spare? Let us refer every 
thing to permanent and universal taste, and we shall 
find in Aristophanes at least as much to commend as 
censure. 

Tragedy more uniform than Comedy. 

XII. But before we go on to his works, it may be 
allowed to make some reflections upon tragedy and 
comedy. Tragedy, though different according to the 
difference of times and writers, is uniform in its na« 
ture, being founded upon the passions which never 
change. With comedy it is otherwise. Whatever 
difference there is between Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides; between Corneille and Racine; between 
the French and the Greeks, it will not be found suffi- 
cient to constitute more than one species of tragedy. 

The works of those great masters are, in some re- 
spects, like the sea-nymphs, of whom Ovid says, 
" That their faces were not the same, yet so much 
" alike that they might be known to be sisters.** 
Fdtcies non omnibus una. 
Nee diversa iamen, qualem deeet esse sororum. 
* Boileau, Art. Poet, chant 3. 
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The rcajon is, that the same passions gvte action and 
animation to them all. With respect to the comedies 
of Aristophanes and Plautus, Menander s^nd Terence, 
Moliere and his imitators, if we compare th^m one 
with another, we shall find something of a family like- 
litess, but much less strongly marked, on account of 
the different app^ranoe which ridicule and pleasantry 
, teJk^ from the different manners of every age. They 
^ill not pass for sisters, but for very distant relations. 
The nuise of Aristophanes and Plautus, to speak of h«r 
with justice, is a bacchanal at least, whose maligpant 
tongue is dipped in gall, or in poison dangerous af 
that of the sMipic or viper -, but whose bursts of fm* 
lice, and sallies of wit, often give a blow wh^re it if; 
not expected. The n^use of Terence, and consequently 
of Menander, is an artless and unpainted beauty, of 
«asy gaiety^ whpse features are rather delicate than 
striking, rather soft than strong, rathei' plain and 
Modest than great and haughty, but always perfectly 
natufaL 

Ce rCe$t pas un portrait, une image sembhbk: 
C^ est unfits, un amant^ un pere viriiahk. 

The muse of Moliere is not always plainly dressed, 
but takes airs of quality, and rises above her original 
condition, so as to attire herself gracefully in magnifi- 
«€ent apparel. In her manners she mingles elegance 
with foolery, force with delicacy, and grandeur, or 
ercn haughtiness, with plainness and modesty. If 
sometimes, to please the people, she gives a loose to 
farce, it is only the gay fdtly of a moment, from which 
she immediately returns, and which lasts no longer 
than a slight intojsieatMm» The firft might be painted 
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encirekd with liUJ^ mXyx^, Bome gnmAy fgoliib, tb« 
otbersr di^icate, bat aU extremiij hceotiow tmd m«^ 
lignant i monkeys always ready to laugh ia your fuce^ 
tnd to poiut out to indiacriwiivite ridicule^ the good 
attd ibo had* The aaoand laay ho shewii w<» olod 
with geoiufios iuU of fofkaess aad of candour, tmgfai lo 
please by nature alone, and whose honeyed diidoft if 
80 much the more insinnatingi as there is no temptation 
to distrust it. The last must be accompanied with the 
delicate hmghter of the court, and that of the city 
someii^wt more coarse, and neither the one nor the 
other can be separated from her. The Muse of Aristo* 
l^lmmeB and of Pfautus eanneyerbe denied the honour 
of sprightliness, animation, and imrention; nor that of 
Menander and Terence the praise of nature and of deli* 
eacy ; to that of Mofiere must be allowed the happy se- 
cret of uniting all the piquancy of the former, with a 
peculiar art whidk they did not know. Of these three 
sorts of merit, let us shew to each the justice that is due, 
let us in each separate the pure and the true from the 
false gold, without approring or condemning either 
the one or the other in the gross. If we must pro- 
novinee in general upon the taste of their writings, we 
neivist indisputably allow that Menander, Terence, and 
Meniere, will grre most pleasure to a decent audience, 
and consequently that they approach nearer to the 
true beauty, and haye less mixture of beauties purely 
relatiye, than Plautus and Aristophanes. 

If we cKstinguidi comedy by its subjects, we shall find 
three sorts among the Greeks, and as many among the 
latins, all differently dressed : if we distinguish it by 
ages and authors, we shall again find three sorts; and 
we shall find tinree sorls n third tiineif we regard more 
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closely the subject. As the ultimate and general rules 
of all these sorts of comedy are the same, it will, per- 
4iaps, be agreesi^ble to 6ur purp(Kse td sketch them out 
before we give a full display of the last class. I 
can do nothing better on this occasion than transcribe 
the twenty-fifth reflection of Rapin upon poetry in 
particular. 

General rules of Comedy. 

XIIL ". Cpinedy," says he^, ^* is a representation 
'^ of conimon life : its end is to shew the faults of par- 
*^ ticular characters on the stage, to correct the disorder 
• " of the people by the fear of ridicule. Thus ridicule 
^* is the essential part of a comedy. Ridicule may be 
" in words, or in things; it may be decent, or gro* 
" tesque. To find what is ridiculous in every thing, is 
** the gift merely of nature; for all the actions of lif§, 
"have their bright and their dark sides; something 
" serious, and something merry. But Aristotle, who 
" has given rules for drawing tears, has given none 
" for raising laughter; for this is merely the work of 
" nature, and must proceed from genius, with very 
** little help from art or matter. The Spaniards hav^e 
'* a turn to find the ridicule in things much more than 
" we : and the Italians, who are natural comedians, 
** have a better turn for expressing it; their language 
" is more proper for it than ours, by an air of drollery 
" which it can put on, and of which ours may becon^e 
<* capable when it shall be brought nearer to perfection. 
" In short, that agreeable turn, that gaiety which yet 
" maintains the delicacy of its character without fall- 
♦* ing into dulness or into buffoonery, that elegant 

* Reflections sur la Poet. f. 154. Paris, 1684. 
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*^ raillery which is the flower of. fine wit^ is the quali«> 
** fication which cocn^y requires. We must, howeTer, 
'< remember that the trae artificial ridieulea which is 
^^ required on the theatre, most be only a transcript of 
** the ridicule which nature affords. Comedy is natu* 
V rally written, when, being oa the theatre^ a man can 
^' fancy himself in a private family, or a particmlar part 
'^ of the towUf s^d meets with nothing* hut what he 
" really meets with in the world; for it is no real co- 
** medy in which a man does not see his own picture, 
** and find his own manners and those of the people 
'^ among whom he lives. Menander succeeded only by 
*^ this art among the Greeks : and the Romans, when 
*^ they sat at Terence's comedies, imagined themselves 
^ in a private party; for they found nothing there 
*^ which they had not been used to find in common 
'' company. The great art of comedy is to adhere to 
<' nature without deviation; to have general sentiments 
^* and expressions which all the world can understand: 
<' for the writer must keep it always in his mind, that 
" the coarsest touches after nature will please more than 
^^ the most delicate with which nature is inconsistent. 
" However, low and mean words should never be al- 
" lowed upon the stage, if they are not supported with 
" some kind of wit. Proverbs and vulgar smartnesses 
" can never be suffered, unless they have something in 
** them of nature and pleasantry. This is the universal 
" principle of comedy; whatever is represented in this 
" manner m\istplease,and nothing can ever please with* 
*' out it. It is by application to the study of nature 
^' alone that we arrive at probability, which is the only. 
" infallibleguidetotheatricalsuccess: without thispro*. 
'* bability every thing is defective, and that which bu 
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<< it^ id bmntifelt be iImA Mlown thisi eftA natter g«i 
^' wrong; itiidth«^m<MtcK)ifi]ki6tifi3talbi^ 
^ <5ced from tlie neglect of propriety, WkA the precipi- 
<< fatioii of iiiddM(ts. Oeira mnrt likeiriHe be bstketi that 
^^ tb«r hints, m^e luse of to introduce the iMi^entd^ m^ 
** not too «trotig, th»t the spectator tmy etijoy the plea^ 
^ mreoffitidifig out their mewing t batcommotiiythe 
*» Xveak pluce itt our comedy is the untying of the j^ot^ 
•• in which we aliaiost dwayi» fftil, on account of the dif- 
<^ ficulirywhich there iis in disentnnglingofwhat has been 
^ perpleired^ To perplex tin inti^igue is easy, the ima- 
^ ginntion does it by it$elf ; but it must be disentangled 

* merely by the judgment, and is, therefore, Seldom 
<* done happily \ and he tlmt reilectsa very little, will 
^ find that mi^st comedies are faulty by an unimtural 
^ cajtostrophe. It remains to be e^mined whether co- 
^ medy will allow picture* larger than the life, that this 
« strength of the strokes may make a deeper impression 
^* upon the mind of the spectators; that is, if a poet 
*^ may make a covetous man more covetoos, and a 
•« peevish man more impertinent and more troublesome 
" than he really is. To which I answer, that this was 
*♦ the practice of Hautus, whose aim was to please the 
<* people ; but that Terence, who wrote for gentlemen, 

* conftned himself within the compass of nature, and 
** represented vice without addition or aggravation. 
** However, these extravagant characters, such as the 
** Citizen turned Gentleman, and the Hypochondriac 
<* Pktient of Moliere^ have lately succeeded at court, 
** where deKcacy is carried so far j but every thing^even 
*^. to provincial interludes, is well received if it has but 
^ merriment, for we had, rather kugh than admire. 
•^ these are the most important rules of comedy/* 
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Three sorts of Comedy. 

XIV. These rales^ indeed^ are eommon to tibe 
tkree ki^ids which I haie in my mhid ; bdt it isiieoe»* 
sary to ^Kstinguish each from the twb^ whidi may bs. 
done by diversity of matter^ which always makes 
i^me diversity of manag^ement. The old atid mid- 
dle comedy simply represented real adventures : in the 
same way some paasag-es of history and of fiible might 
form a class of comedies, which should resemble it 
, without having* its faults ; such is the Amphitryon* 
How many moral tales^ hoW many adventures amnent 
and modem, how many little fables of ifisop, of Plui« 
dms, of Fontaine, or some other ancient poet, would 
make pretty exhibitions, if they were all made use of 
as mati^als by skilful hands P And have we not seen 
wme like Timon the Man-Hater^ that have been msb* 
ceiisful in this way ? This sort chiefly r^fards tile Ite^ 
lians. The ancient exhibition called a jNttire^ beeauM 
the satyrs played their part in it, of which we have 
no other instance than the Cyclops of Euripides, has, 
without doubt^ given occasion to the paitoral come- 
dies, for which wt are chieiy indebted to Italy, and 
which are there inore cultivated ^n in FVance* It 
ity however, a kind of exhibition that wottld hate te 
charmsy if it tks torched with ele^nce and Without 
meanness ; it ^the pastoral put intoitction* 1\> om^* 
ehide, tiie new ^oii^dy> indented by Menander, hae 
produced the cbmedy properly so catted in oer times* 
Thin is that wfcidi hai f^r ite sufoje^ general pktwes 
ef boAueon iifb, ainl feigned names atid advetitm*es» 
wlietiiiilk* ^ the eocirt (»* of thecity« This thitd kmd %t 
ibeotiteMiMy the u^dsi noble, and hd» received the 
strongest sanction from custom. It is likewise the most 
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difficult to perform, because it is merely the work of 
invention, in which the poet has no help from real 
passages, or persons^ which the tragic poet always 
makes use of. ' Who knows but by deep thinkings 
another kind of comedy may be invented wholly diffe- 
rent from the three which I have mentioned; such js 
the fruitfulness of comedy : but its course is already too, 
wide for the discovery of new fields to be wished, and 
on gTOund where we are already so apt to stumble, no- 
thing is so dangerous as novelty imperfectly under- 
stood. Thii^ is the rock on which men have often split 
in every kind of pursuit ; to go no further, in that of 
grammar and language : it is better to endeavour after 
novelty" in the manner of expressing common things, 
than to hunt for ideas out of the way, in which many 
a man loses himself. The ill success of that odd com- 
position Tragic Comedy, a monster wholly unknown 
to antiquity, sufficiently shews the danger of novelty 
in attempts like these. 

WhetJier Tragedy or Comedy he the harder to write. 

XV. To finish the parallel of the two dramas, a 
question may be revived equally conmion and import- 
ant, which has been oftener proposed than well decid- 
ed: it is, whether comedy or tragedy: be most easy or 
difficult to be well executed. ' I shall not have the 
temerity to determine positively a question which sa 
m^y great geniuses have been afraid to decide : but 
if it foe allowed to every literary man to gfive his rea- 
son for and against a mere work of genius, consider- 
ed without respect to its good or bad tendency, I shall 
in St few words give my opinion, drawn fr<Mn the na- 
ture of the two work«, and the.qualifiaitions they 
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demand. Horacel^ proposea a question naaiiy of thef 
same kind : '< It has been> mquiredy whether a g^oo4 
<^ poena he, the ^ork of art or nature i .for my port, I- 
'< d6 not see much to be done by art iivithout genius^- 
^* nor by geniuswithout knowledge. The one iftnoees- 
** sakry to the^other^ and the raocessdepend^ upon their 
** cxM>peration«" If we should end^av^oar to aooom-^ 
modate matters in imitation of this decision of Ho- 
race, it were easy to say at once, that supposing* two 
geniuses equal, one tragic and the other comic, Mp* 
posing the art likewise equal in each, one would I>e 
as easy or difBcult as the other ; but this, thougfh satis* 
fectory in the stmple/question put by Horace, will not 
be sujfficient here, l^obody can doubt but genius and 
industry eontrtbdte theirpart to every thiiig TakiaUe, 
and particularly to good- poetry. But if genius and 
study w^e to he weighed one against the other, in 
order to disoi^^er which must contribute most to a good 
work, the qiiestioil would become noore curicKis, aud, 
perhaps, very difficult o^ solution. Indeed, though 
nature must have a great part of the expense of poetry, 
yet no poetry ksts long that i6 not very correct : the 
baiance,) therefore^ seenas to incline in favour of cor- 
rection. For is lit not known, that Virgil, with less 
gentlis thaii Ovid^ ts'yet valued more by men of ex- 
quisite judgment; or, without going so fer, Boileau, 
the Horace of our time, who coinposed with so much 
labour, and asked Moliere where he found his rhyme 
so easily, hassaid, ** If I write four words, I shall blot 
'' out three;" has not Boileau, by his polished lines, 
touched and retouched a thousand times, gained the 
preference above the works of the same Moliere, 

♦Poe.t. vT407. 
VOL. III. ' E rooalp 
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which are so natural, and produced by so fniitiiil i( 
genius! Horace was of that opinion, for when he is 
teaching the writers of his age the art of poetry, he 
tells themr in plain terms, that Rome would excel in 
writing^ as in arms, if the poets were not afraid of 
^he labour, patience, and tinie required to polish their 
pieces. He thought every poem was bad that had not 
been brought ten times back to the anvil, and requir-^ 
ed that a work should be kejrf; nine years, as a child 
is nine months in the womb of its mother, to restrain 
that natural impatience which combines with dk>th 
and self-love to dis^ise faults ; so certain is it that 
oorrection is the tonch-^stone of writing. 

The question proposed comes back to the ccnanpaw 
rison which I have been making between genius and 
corr^ion, since we are now oigaged in inquiring 
whether there is more or less diffiailty in writing 
tragedy or comedy : for as we must compare nature 
and study pne with anoth^, since they must both con-' 
cur more or less to make' a poet; so if we. will com- 
pare the labours of two different minds in different 
kinds of writing, we must, with regard to the authors^ 
compare the force of genius, and with respect to the 
composition, the di£iculties of the task. . . 

The genius of the tragic.and comic writer will be 
easily allowed to be remote fifom each other. Every 
performance^ be what it will, requires a turn of mind 
which a man cannot confer upon bimsdf : it is 
purely the gift of nature, which determines those who 
have it, to pursue, almost in spite of themselves, the 
taste which predominates in their minds. Pascal 
found in his childhood, that he was a mathematician^ 
and Vandyke that he was bom a painter. Sometimes 
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tfaSsihteiisal direction of the mind does not make mdi 
evident discoveties of itself; but it is rare to find Cor- 
neiUesiMio hare lived so long* without knowing that 
lliey were poets. Comeille having once got some no^ 
tjob: of his powers^ tried a long ttntie da all sides ta 
know what particular dir^tion be dioukl take. He 
had first made an attempt in comedy, in an age 
wfaeii' it was yet so gross in France that it could give 
no pleasure to polite persons. Melite was so well re- 
ceived when he dressed her otttj, tlmt she gave rise 
to a ti^ species of (Tomedy and ComedfiAtts. This 
succesSy^fl^ich etacotiragedCortieilleto pifrsue tliaf s6rt 
of Comedy of which he Was the first inventor, left 
him no reason to imagine, that he was one day to 
produoe those master-pieces of tragedy,, which his 
muse displayed afterwards with so much splendour ; 
and yet less did he imagine, that his comic pieces, 
whichi for want of any that were pi'eferable, were 
then very mud^ i^ fashion, would be eclipsed by an- 
other genius * formed upon the Greeks and llomans, 
and who would add to tbeir excellencies improve^ 
ments of his own, and tliat this modish comedy, to 
which Corneille, as to hils idol, dedicatee! his labours, 
would quickly be forgot. He wrote first Medea, and 
afterwards the t!id^ and, by that prodigious flight of 
his genius, ifie discovered, tfiough late, that nature 
had fbrmed him to run in no other coufse but that 
of Sophdcles. Happy genius ! that, without rule or imi- 
tation, could at once take so high a ^ight; having 
once/ as I may s£^y, made kimself an eagle, he never 
afterwards quitted the path, which he had worked 
out i^r himself, over tfa^ h^ids of the writers of his 

*^ Molieufti 
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time : yet he retained some traces of the iklse HauAt 
whidi infected the whole nation; but even in this^ 
he deserves our admiration, since in time he changed, 
it completely by the reflections he made, and those h^ 
occasioned* In short, Comeille was bom for tragedy^ 
as Moliere for comedy. Moliere, indeed, knew his^ 
own genius sooner, and was not less happy in'ph>** 
curing applause, though it often happened to hin it 
to Comeille, 

V Ignorance if VErreur a ses mHssantes piSces 
En habit de Marquis^ en robes de ConUes^eSf 
l(imsent pour diffam^ son chef-d'omvre ^(mveWf , 
Et secouer la^ ttte d Vendroit le plus bf^; . . 

But, without taking any further notice of the time at' 
which either came to the knowledge of his own ge- 
nius, let us suppose that the powers 6f tragedy and 
comedy were as equklly shared between Moliere ancl' 
Corneille, as they are di^erent in their own nature, 
and then nothing more will remain than to compare 
the several difficulties of each composition, and to rixte 
those difficulties together whlcli are common to both. 
It d,ppears, first, that the tragic poet has in his subi 
ject an advantage over the comic, for he takes it 
from histol-y ; and his rival, at least in the more ele- 
vated and splendid comedy, is obliged to form it by 
his own invention. Now, it is not so easy as it 
might seem to find comic ' subjects capable of a new 
and pleasing form j but history is a source, if not in- 
exhaustible, yet certainly so copious as never to leave 
the genius a-ground. It is true, that inventioiv 
seems to have a wider field than history : real facts 
are limited in their numb^, but the facts whicl^ ma]^ 



be (mgned have no end;.t>ut though^ in this re- 
specty invention may be allowed to have the advan- 
tage, is the difficulty of inventing to be accounted a» 
nothing? To make a tragedy, is to get materials 
together, ^nd to make us^ of them like a skilful 
architect: bi;t to make a comedy, is to bnild like 
iEajop in the air. It is in vain to boast that the com- 
pass of invention is as wide as the extent of desire ; 
evepry thing is limited, and the mind of man like every 
th^ng else. Besides, invention mn^t be in conformity 
tip naj(u|*ej but distinct and temarkable characters 
l^re jery rare in nature herstelf. Moliere haa got hold 
9f tj^e principal touches of. ridicule/ If any man 
db^Quld bri^g cha)ract^rs Ifiss strong, he will be in 
;4fiag;er of dulness. Where con^edy is to be kept up 
\>y sul^rdin^te pfprsopage^r, it j$ in great <^nger. All 
the foi^ce of a picture must arise from the pi?i|icipal 
ffitsf^, and not from the multitude clustered up to- 
gether* In the same manner, a comedy, to be good, 
must be supported by a single striking character^ and 
pot by under-parts. 

- J5ut, pn the contrary, tragic characters are with- 
out i^umb^r, though of th^n the genetil outlines are 
lijDQLited^ but dissimulation, jealousy, policy, ambition, 
4^}re of dominion, and other interestsand passites, are 
VfO'ipus without end, and take a thousand difiWient 
ff»rpis in different situations of history ; so thatas long 
M tbereis tragedy^ theire may bd always novdty . Thus 
^he ji^s^ip and dissembltpg Mithridaites, so happily 
jiiinted by Bacine, will pot stand m the way of a poet 
wh6> shall attempt a jealous anddisaambling Tiberius. 
The sitemy ; viblanoe of ka A<^iUes WiH always leave 
uiiok i»r ithe flCupny irii^eBce af Alexaaden * 
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But the case is very different with arai'ice, triflfiig' 
vanity, hypocrisy, and other vice^, coni^idered as ridi* 
culoHs. It would be safer to double and treble all 
the tragedies of our greatest poets, and use all their 
-subjects over and over, as has been done with Oedipus 
and Sophonisba, than to bring again upon the stage in 
five acts a Miser, a Citizen turned Gentleman^ a Tar- 
tufie, and other subjects sufficiently known. Not that 
these popular vices are less capable of diversification, 
or are less varied by different circumstances, than the 
vices and passions of heroes; but that if they were tb 
be brought over again in comedies, they would be 
less distinct, less exact, less forcible, and, consequently, 
less applauded. Pleasantry and ridicule must be mfore 
strongly marked than heroism and pathos, whidk. 
support themselves by their own force. Besides, 
though these two things of so different natures could 
support themselves equally in equal variety, whidi 
is very far from being the case; yet comedy, as it 
now stands, consists not in incidents, but in charac- 
ters. Now it is by incidents only that characters are 
diversified, ai' well upon the stage of comedy, ias npon 
the stage of life. Comedy, as Moliere has left it, re- 
sembles the pictures of manners drawn by the cele- 
brated La Bruyere. Would any man after him ven- 
ture to draw them over again, he would expose him- 
self to the fate of those who hav€f ventured to con- 
tinue them. For instance, what could we add to his 
character of the Absent Man ? Shall we put him in 
other circumstances ? The principal strokes of ab- 
sence of mind will always be the same ; and there 
are only those striking touches which are fit for a 
aomedy,^x>f which the end is paint^ngafter nature^ but 
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/with stren^h and sprightliness like thedesigrns of 
Gallbt. If comedy were among ns what it is in Spain, 
a kind of romanoe, consisting of many oirenmstances 
and intrigues, perplexed and disentangled, so as to 
surprise; if it was nearly the same with that which 
Comeille practised in his time; if, like that of Terence, 
it %ent no farther than to draw the commcm portraits 
^ simple nature, and shew us fathers, sons, and rivals ; 
-notwithstanding the uniformity, whidi would always 
pterail as in the plays of Terence, and probably in 
those of Menander, whom he imitated in his four first 
pieces; there would always be a resource found either 
in variety of incidents, like those of the Spaniards, or 
in the repetition of the same characters in the way of 
Terence : hut the case is now very different, the pub- 
lic calls for new characters and nothing else. Multi* 
plicity of accidents, and the laborious contrivance of 
an intrigue, are not now allowed to dietter a weak 
genius that would find great convemenoes in that 
way of writing. Nor does it suit the taste of comedy, 
which requires an air less constrained, and sudi fre^ 
dom and ease of manners as admits nothing of the 
romantic. She leaves all the pomp of sudden events 
to the novels, or little romances, which were the di- 
version of the last age. She allows nothing but a 
snccession of characters resembling nature, and fall* 
ing in without any aj^rent contrivance. Racine 
iuts likewise taught us to give to tragedy the same 
simplicity of air and action; he has endeavoured to 
disentangle it from that great number of incideiits, 
which made it raAer a study than diversion tb'the 
audience, aqd which shew the poet not so much to 
abound in invention, as to be defieient in taste. Butp 
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liotwilJistaQ^kg all tibftt Ke has d<me, or tint we can 
do, to make it simpk, it ^iU always haTse the advati*- 
tage over comedy in the number of its subjeote, he^ 
cause it admits more variety of situation aad events, 
which give variety and novelty to the charactem. A 
miser, copied after jaature, w£ll always be the miser 
of Plautus or Moliere ; but a Nero, or a prince like 
Nero, will not alwajss be the Nero of Aacixie* Co*- 
inedy adiKiits c^ so little dniirigue,. that ihe miser oia- 
<not be shewn m aAy^su^hipositibn aas wall fnake^his 
;>iotuiie niew; b^t iUhe giiettt idiK^ents: >of tnbgedyrnay 
f>«lt Ner^ ia sitch-oieciimstaaikses a^ tomakeMm whoQy 
-anptdoter dhai^tei'* . . .: . ; 

But, kx tbewcond iplaee^ oner and ab^g^.thelsub* 
^cts, ontay we joot say «oiiiething oweitimtg 4im Ab£L 
^rpose of ^comedy and tzagedy ? Vhe qpuEpoae of 
Ithe one is to divert, and itibe other teimove; ^dof 
ihese two» which is the iassier ? To go to the iMMktem 
iof those :|miqpeaBs; <to move, is to siirihe those siring 
of 4fae heart'wJikJii isimtot iiaitaiBl, terror and pity : 
4«r'diMe8rt, is to judbeoae laugh, a thong: wihioh indeed 
«isiatui3Qd<6ili9Hgh>iiiit mofie^eUoate* The«gcnllein«n 
end the <riu<ic hane ;bolh a3naKbiiily>satd tendraness 
4if heart, perfaafM in greater tw hss degree ; bftt aailihey 
am men fidike> /the heact is imovefl iby rtfae «xme 
4oa)[*h«8. Tbey both ilofoe: likewise )to send ;tbflir 
^tiKMi^ts. abroad, (and tQeK|fmdj(iiemseLveS'#iniD9 
<nirait;iiutithe springs whioh mnsltihaftouobsdifiir ihss 
cputpose^ /ace not the>aam»)i<t >fthe. gentleman ai^ 4he 
.rnsiicw ^^IThe passions jdepsnd. on inature, ^9lifd ittienri^- 
aoBnt^ upon ^duoatibti* iSiie olown will 'hugh iiit^a 
'Waf^gery, aiid:^tlie(gentknmB)Ottly at'a 8tvoke:af*delif 
^tetfe cnmiU ^(Ehaispeotlitarsiofiateagedy!^ HiAkf 
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hme but a liltle knowledge, are almost all on a level ; 
but with resrpedt to ooinedy^ we have tbree classes, if 
ttot more, the people, the learned, and the court. If 
ih&pe are certain cases in which all may be compre- 
hended in the term people, 6iis is. not one of those 
cases. Whatever father Rapin may say about it, we 
are more willing even to admire than to laugh. 
Ev^ry man jthat ha& any power of distinction, laughs 
as rarely as the philosopher admires; for we are not 
to reckon those iks of laughter which are not incited 
hy natnue, and which are given inerdy to complais- 
ancei to respect, flattery, and good-humomr; such as 
break out at sayings; whieh pretend to smartness in 
assemblies. The laughter of the theatre is of another 
tstenp. £yery reader and. spectator judges of wit by 
his own «i&nd«rd, and measures it by his capacity, 
K)r by his os^ditiou!: ithe different capacities and con* 
4ltioos of men: make >them diverted <m very different 
oocasiom. Mt ^heirefore, we. consider the end of the 
.tragic and coniic poet,fthetComedMin mui^ be involitad 
in rnm^' more, difficulties, witiiput taking lin fehe ob- 
sttrudtions to Ibe enoounteted equally by' bodi, in an 
art which consiststiniaiAngtiie passions, or the mirth 
4if a^ gwat imuHitttde; The tragedian has little to do 
(but 40 sefleot upon .IkisKXwn /fehoo^h^, and draw from 
liis bmirt ttbose sentiments whidi will certainly 'inoke 
Ah^r way to the >heirts of ;others,iif lie. found. them in 
JbkiMin. ^The (Otlmr imust (take tmany forms, and 
jcisEmige hfmiself lalmoiBt into as imany person^, ,as lie 
jnndclrtikes46isatisfyaRdidivai;. 
' QL^;naay(be^said,'4^at if igenius')be,in^ 
tod<raeeess*sup{k>s^dlto/depend iipoK)genhis,» t^eifau- 
VimA wiH be^equftlfy imymai diffioirit to oaeanthor 
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and to the other. This objection is of no weight; 
for the same question still recurs, which is, whetfa^ 
of these two kinds of genius is paore valuable or 
-more rare. If we proceed by example, and not by 
reasoniiig, we shall decide, I think, in favour of 
comedy. 

. • It may be said, that, if merely art be considered, 
it wiU require deeper thoughts to form a plan just and 
(simple; to produce happy surprises without appar^t 
.contrivance ; to carry a passion skilfully through its 
.gradations to its height; to arrive happily to the. end 
by always moving from it,. as Ithaca seemed to fly 
Ulysses; to unite the acts and sceiaes; and to raise 
by .insensible degrees a striking edifice, of which the 
least merit shall be exactness of proportion. . It may 
,be. added, that in comedy this art isdnfinitely less, for 
there the characters eome. upon the stag« with very 
little artifice or plot: the whole scheme is so con- 
nected that we see it at once, and the plan and dispo- 
sition of ike parts make a small part of its excellence, 
in conkpnirison of a gloss of pleasantry diffused over 
each sceney which is more the happy effect of a lu<^ 
moment, than of long consideration. 

These objections, and many others, whichso fruit* 
fal a subject might easily suggest, it is not difficult to 
refute: and if we were to judge by the impressi<m 
made on the mind.by tragedies and comedies of equal 
excellence, perhaps, when, we examine those .impreSf- 
sions, it will be found that a sally of pleasantry, which 
diverts all the world, required more thought ihan a 
passage which gave the highest pleasure in tragedy; 
and to this detennination we shall be more inclined 
when a closer examiiiatioQ shall s^ew us, that a happy 
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T^in of tragedy is opened and effused at less expeneep 
than a well-placed witticism in comedy has required 
'merely to assign its jdace. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon midk a 
digression; and as I have no business to decide the 
question^ I leave both that and my arguments to the 
taste of each particular reader, who will find what is 
to be said for or against it. My purpose was only 
to say of comedy, considered as a work of genius, 
all that a man of letters can be supposed to deliver 
without departing from his character, and without 
palliating in any degree the corrupt use which has 
been almost always made of an exhibition which, in 
its nature, might be innocent; but has been vicious 
from the time that it has been infected with the wick* 
edness of men. It is not for public exhibitions that 
X am now writing, but for literary inquiries. The 
stage is too much frequented, and books too much 
neglected. Yet it is to the literature of Greece and 
Rome that we are indebted for that valuable taste, 
which will be insensibly lost by the affected negli- 
gence which now prevails of having recourse to ori- 
ginals. If reason has been a considerable gainer, it 
must be confessed that taste has been somewhat a 
loser. 

To return to Aristophanes : so many great men of 
antiquity, through a l<Hig succession of ages, down to 
our times, have set a value upon his works, that we 
cannot natumlly suppose them contemptible, notwith* 
standing the essential faults with which he may be 
justly reproachedt It is sufficient to say, that he was 
esteemed by Plato and Cicero; and to conclude by 
that which does him *most honour, but still taXh short 
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of jiii9tifi<9itk)n9 the strong and sprightly eloquence of 
St. Chrysostom drew its support froip the masculine 
and vigorous atticisin of tjbis sarc^i^ic comedian, ta 
whom the fether paid Ibhe sfme regard a$ Alexaiider 
to Homer^ thaiof putting his works under his pillow^ 
tkat he might road them at night before he slept> and 
in the morning as soon as he awnked. 
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Skanm^ry of the four 0Hwle$ Ireakd ^ jm : t/m i 

I. Thus I have given a faifhful extract of the re-* 
mains of Aristophanes. That { have not diewn them 
in their true form, I am not afiriaid thai any body will 
complain. 1 have given an account of every tfaiiig a& 
far a»it was consistent with moral d^cen6y. Nopeu^' 
however cynical or heathenish, would venture lo' pro- 
duce in open day the horrid passages which I have ' 
put out of sight ; and instead of regretting any part' 
that 1 have suppressed] the very isifppression Witt easily^ 
shew to what degree the Atnenians Were * infecteA 
with licentiou<sness of imagination and corruption cif 
principles. If the taste of antiquity allows lis lo 
preserve what time and barbarity have hitherto 
spared, religion and virtue at least oblige us not to 
spread it before ^he eyes of mankind. To end this 
work in an useful trianner, let us examine in a* jfew ^ 
words the four particulars which are most striking in 
the eleven pieces of Aristophanes. 

Char€B8ter ^f ancient Cmnedg. 
II. Th^ fi]^ ^thb d]^rkct»<yf1;he atie^t OMsedyi^ 
whyi hius no lik^t»sss4o anything In titfture. itiE^ 
g^itus i)( so wild stnd ^ti^Efige, tb&t it scarce a:dmJt8 It 
cfefinitiCAi. in What das^ cf comedy tnnsrt; we |ikce 
it? Itiipp^i53td^t6belisped«5o^wrtting by it- 
self. If we had >Phi*5rnrcus, Pteto, fittpoBs, fentiatti 
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Ameipsias, and so many other celebrated rivals of 
Aristophanes, pf whom all that we can find are a few 
fragments scattered in Plutarch, Athenias, and^ Sui« 
das, we might compare them with our poet, settle the 
greneral scheme, observe the minuter differences, and 
form a complete notion of their comic stage. B«t for 
want of all this we can fist only on Aristophanes, and 
it is tnue that he may be in some measure sufficient tor 
furnish a tolerable, judgment of the old comedy; for 
if w^ believe him, and who can be better credited ? 
he was the most daring of all his brethrati the poets, 
who practised the same kind of writing. Upon this 
supposition we may conclude, that the comedy of those 
days consisted in an allegory drawn out and conw 
tinned ; an allegory never very regular, but often 
ingenious, and almost always carried beyond strict 
propriety, of satire keen and biting, but diversified/ 
sprightly and unexpected : so that the wound was 
given before it was perceived. 'Their points of satire 
were thunderbolts, and their wild figures, with their 
variety and quickness^ had the effect of lightning. 
TPheir imitation was carried even to resemblance of 
persons, and their common entertainment w&s a pa,* 
rody of rival poets joined, if I may so express it, with . 
a parody of manners and habits. 

But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader that 
which he will already have perceived betterthan myself* 
I hayeiM>design to anticipate hisreflections ; and thei^- 
fore shall only sketch the picture, which he must finish - 
by liilBfiliBlf : he will pursue thesubject farther, and fonmb 
to himself a view of the comm<m and domestic life of 
th0 Atheniatis, of which this kind of comedy wajsi a pic^ 
twej with some aggravation of the featores:' lie will ^ 
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bring within htsTiew all the cnisl»ras, mannefs, lioA 
viees, and the- whole charact^ of die people of Athens; 
By bringing ail these together he will fix m his'mind an 
incielible idea of a people in whom so many contrarie- 
ties were united, and who, in' a manner that ean scarce 
be expressed, connected nobility with the cast of 
Athens, wisdom with madness^ rage for novelty with a; 
bigotry for antiquity, the politeness of a monarchy 
with the roughness of a republic, refinement widi 
coarseness, independence with slavery, hanghtinew 
with servile cdmpliance, severity of manners with de- 
bauchery, a kind of irreUgion with piety. We shall 
do this in reading; as in travelling through different 
nations we make oursetves masters of their characters 
by combining their different appearances, and reflect- 
ing upon what we see^ 

The goveimment of the Athenians. 

III. The government of Athens makes a fine part 
of the ancient comedy. In most states the mystery of 
government is confiined within the walls of the cabi- 
net; even in common weakhs it does not pass but 
through five or six heads, who rule those that think 
themselvef» the rulers. Oratory dares not touch it^ 
and comedy still less. Cicero himself did not speak 
freely upon so nice a mbject as the Roman common- 
weakh; but the Athenian eloquence was informed of 
the whole secret, and searches the recesses c^ the hu- 
mau mind, to fetch it out and expose it to the peo]^ 
BemostheneGi, and his contempoiarien^ speak with a 
freedom at which we are astonished^ notwithstanding 
tile notion we have of a popular government, yet at what 
time but this d^d comedy adventure to claim the same 

1 
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fightsi with civil eloquence? The ItaUan comedj of th^ 
last age, «41 darings as it Wa^, could for its holdness 
crnie ifirto BO c^petition with the ancient. It wai^ 
lifitited to g^ieral satire, which was sometimes carried 
aofiu*, that the malig^nity was oTcrloolied in an atten* 
tkn to the wild exag^ration, the unexpected.strokesy 
llie pun^nt wit, and the malignity concealed undeif 
such wild flights as became the character of Harlequin. 
But though it so far resembled Aristophanes, our age 
is^yet at a great distance fr<Ha his, and thp Italian 
comady irom his scen^. But with respect to the li- 
berty of censuring the gx!>vemment, there can be no 
Qomparison made of one age or comedy with another. 
Aristophanes is the only writer of his kind, and is for 
that reason of the highest value. A. powerful stat^ 
set at the head of Greece, is the subject of his merri- 
ment, and that merriment is allowed by the state it- 
self. This appears to us an inconsistency ; but it is true 
tliat it was the interest of the state to allow it, though 
not always without inconv enieucy . It was a restraint 
upon the ambition and tytannyof single men, amatter' 
o€ great importance to.a people so very jealous of their 
liberty. Cleon, Alcibiades, Lamachus, ^nd many other 
generals and magistrates, were kept under by fear of 
the comic strokes of a poet so little cautious as Aristo- 
phanes. He wis once indeed in danger of paying dear 
for iiis/ wit. He prdf^dssed, as he tells us himself, to b^ 
of gr«at use by his writings to the state ; and rated hiai 
merit' so high as to complain that he Was not rewarded. 
But; under pretence of this public spirit, he spaireii 
no part of the pisMic conduct, iieither was govern- 
ment, cocmcils, iie^imes, popular itssemUiA, secret 
proceeding «> judioa«MK«,'dH>iee^nn!feUj«fefs;^^ 
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vemtiwnt of the noUes, or that of the peo|)le 
spared. 

The Achamiaus^ the Peace, and the Birds, are eter- 
nal monuments of the boldness of the poet, who was 
not afraid of censaring the government for the oh^- 
nate continuance of a ruinous war, for undertaking 
< new ones, and feeding itself with wild imaginations, 
and running to destructicm as it did fw an idie point 
of honour. 

Nothing can be more reproachful to the Athenians 
than his play of the Knights, when he rqHresents un- 
der un all^ory that may be easily seen through, the 
naticm of the Athenians as an olddoating fellow trick- 
ed by* a new man, such as Cleon and his companions, 
who were of the same stamp* 

A single glance upon Lysistrata, and the Female 
OratcNTs, must raise astcmi^^mtient when the Athenian 
policy is set below the schemes of women, whom the 
author makes ridiculous for no other reason than to 
briiig contempt upon their husbands, who held the 
helm of government* 

The Wasps is written to expose the madness of 
people for lawsuits and litigations, and a multitude of 
iniquities are laid open. 

It may easily be gathered, that notwithstanding the 
wise laws of Solon, which they still professed to follow, 
the government was fiilling into decay, for we are not 
tounderstandthe jest of Aristophanesin the literal sense. 
It is i^n that the corruption, though we should sup- 
pose it but half as much as we are told, was very great, 
for it ended in the destruction of Ath^is, which could 
scarce raise its he^d; i^^pain, al^r it had been taken by 
Lysander. Though we consider Aristophanes as a 

VOL. IIL F n J 
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oQpni^ writer who deals in eK^ggeratioii, and bring 
down his stories to their true standard, we still fii>d 
that the fundamentals of their government fail in al- 
most all the essential points. That the people were 
inveigled by men of ambition ; that all oouncils and 
decrees liad their original in factious combinations ; 
that avarice and private interest animated all their 
policy to the hurt of the public ; that their revenues 
were ill managed, their allies improperly treated; 
that their good citizens were sacrificed, and the bad 
put in places ; that a mad eagerness for judicial liti- 
gation took up all their attention within, tnd that war 
was made without, not so much with, wisdom and 
precaution, as with temerity and good luck ; that tifcie 
love of novelty and fashion in the manner of ma- 
naging the public affairs was a madness universally 
prevalent j and that Melanthius says in Plutarch, the 
repubKc of Athens was continued only by the perpe* 
tual discord of those that managed its aiTairs. This 
remedied the dishonour by preserving the equilibrium, 
and was kept always in action by eloquence and 
comedy. 

Tliis i»what in general may be drawn from the 
reading Aristophanes. The sagacity of ^the readevs 
will go farther : they will compare the different 
forms of government by which that tumultuous 
people endeavoured to regttlate or increase the demo« 
eraey^ which forms were all fetal to the state^ fee- 
cause they wero not built upon lasting foondajtionst 
and bad all in them the principkn^ of deiitru<^oii. A 
strange contrivance it was to perpetunta a state by 
changing the just proportion which Scion had wisely 
settled bettffeen the noblesr and i}t0 people; and by 
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filing ^g^ief to *he^%\sitM fmbH&m ^f thidsb* Whii 
hotfarrdt dotttagef «loli^ to fef fce tj^imnsrerlires inW 
f he g^i^rnM^i^ht^' Iby. tnepwir 'iflthe Jp^«5^, ^^om tii»^ 
flattered^ Wi^ ipw)«^t*Sfti'tK^ ih^^igtAAimcerl 

ijfehiy deanh th^ni.^*? - i - / . '*'* - : 

11/^. lAiif^llf^it pAii of ^^ pfbtkM of Afistophftnes'arc 
Ms ^Y«aMlit^rM^C!tlm{s'dp6fl tte^riDOiltce)^ poets f 

tke ^t^fte-ll^i^kMbe Ik^ fl^^it ttie'^bfee heroes of tm^' 
g*d§rvfa«! jirtA4fct»tMy "k Bwipide^^ might incline 
th^ t'dule^ 4 teHS^^ th^b' ij(« had iittle esteem fof 
^iM8 ^M« id^f'ftlkd that probably the spect^tdk 
tii^ la^ltdd^ hiM Wei'e of his opinion. This 6on-) 
cluisioii "i^otrld'not be just, as I have already shewn by* 
argtiiAenls/ #lJicfh, if ! *had'not offered them, the reader 
mi^ht'haW discovered better than I. But that I 
may Ifeavelio rbwn for dbjefctions, and prevent any 
diado# of captJotistaiesar, I shall venture to observe, that 
posterity win liot eohsider Racine as less a naaster of 
the FVetich sfege because his plays were ridiculed by 
pardflieSi Parody rilway^ fixes upon the best pieces, 
and was mor6^ to the taiste of the Greeks than to ours. 
At present the high theatres give it up to stages of in- 
ferior rank; but in Athens the comic theatre consi- 
dered parody as its jp^inbipal' ornament, for a reason 
which is #brt;h'eiK!ati4Smng. The ancient comedy was 
not Uke ottrs,'*^ f^mdteahd delicate itoitation; it was 
the adfOf i^ttlrfttfi rtiiery,\atAl would have been supposed 
^ hft^ missM %§ aimi Iwid it not topied the mien, the 
WiiSHC^, ffife dressVtheniotiolis of the face of those whom 
it ^fe%Saed. ^ Ndw'pteridy is an iibttation of this kind i 
it'li «i&l«gfe'^%eftc8ft to bhriesgW, by a slight varia- 
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lion of words, inflecti<m of toice, or an iB^perOeptitllK 
art of mimicry. Parody is to poetry as a mask to a 
face. As the tragedies of Eschylus, of Sophocli»»f and of 
Euripides, were mnch in fashion, and were known bf 
memory to the pieople, the parodies upon them woi|^4 
naturally strike and please, when they were accompa- 
nied by the grimacesof agood o6median, who mimicked 
with archness a serious character.^ Such is the maligiii* 
ty of human nature; we love to kugh at those whom, 
we esteem most, and by this make ourselves some re^ 
compence for the unwilling boma|^e which we pay to 
merit. The^parodies Upon these poets mad^ by Aristo* 
l^anes, ought to be considered rather as encomiidms 
tbaii satires. They give us occasion to examiml whetih^ 
the criticisms are just or not in themselv^ : but what 
is more important, they afford no proof ^t Euripides 
or his predecessors wanted the esteem of Aristophanes 
or his age. The statues raised to their hcmour, the re- 
spect paid by the Athenians to their writings, and the 
careful preservation of those writings themselves, ai^ 
immortal testimonies in their favour, and mak^ it 
unnecessary for me to stop any longer upon so pkusi«- 
"ble a solution of so frivolous an objection. 

Frequent ridicuk of the pods. 

* V. The most troublescHnediflSieuky, and that which, 
so far as I know, has not yet been deared to satisfhc* 
tiou, is the contemptuous manner in whidi Aristo* 
phanes. treats the gods. Though I aiB4>enniaded ift^ 
my own mind that I have found tlie true sohrtieii of 
this question, I am not sure that it will make .inoie 
impression than that of M. Boiviot who contents him^ 
self with saying, t^ embt^ thing was alton^ t» the 
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eomic poets ; and that even Atheism was penpitted. to 
die lieei^iousness of.tlie stage: that the Athenian 
iq)plaiided aJl that made them laug^h; and belieyed 
that Jupiter himself laughed with them at the smavt 
sayinfs of a poet. Mr. Cdlier, an Englishman, in his 
remarks upon their stage, attempts to prove that Aris* 
top^MM^ was an open Atheist. Fpr my part 1 am not 
satisfied with the account ei&er of one or the other, 
and think it hetter to venture a new system, of which 
I have already dropt some hints in this work. The 
tmdi is, that the Athenians professed to he great 
kugbers; alvrays ready for merriment on whateva 
subject. But it cannot be conceived that Aristophanes 
sbooldt without punishment, publish himself an Athe» 
ist, unless we suppose that Atheism was the opinion 
likewise of the spectators, and of the judges conunis* 
stoned to examine the pktys ; and yet this cannot be 
suspected <if those who boasted themselves the most 
religious natimi, and naturally the most superstitious 
ef all Greece. How can we suppose those to be Atheists 
wko passed sentence upon Diagoras, Socmtes, and Al- 
cibiftdes, for impiety? These are glaring inoonsisten* 
cies. To say like M. Boivin, for sake of getting clear 
of the difficulty, that Alcibiades, Socrates, and Dia^* 
goras, attacked religion seriously, and were therefore 
not allowed, but that Aristophanes did it in jest, or 
was authorisEed by custom, would be to trifle with the 
difficulty, and not to clear it. Though the Athenians 
kyved merrknenti it is not likely that it Aristophanes 
had professed Atheism, they would have spared him 
-more than Socrates, who had as much life and plea* 
•smiry in his discourses, as tiie poet in his comedies. 
^Th«|mqrwltnMUeiyof AiistopW and the fond* 
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nei$ of the-Atheaiaiis fi>r: kt^. tait: therefore 9cpt;tiie 
true Te$Mn why the po^t wan Spared /when, SwfraEtei» 
was ooDdamned. LshaU iio# solve the ^qn^ibn Wf^ 
great brevity. - ,. ? ; ' * ^ 

The true dnsweir to: this question is given by PItm 
tarch in his treatise of .reading' of the poets.- '«I4u^ 
iiardh aitenipts to prove thflufe jrantb is nottobepro^ 
hibited the reading ofthe poets; but to becamtk^ned 
against su^ parts as may have* bad ctfects^^ ^I^y 
are first to be ptepossessed with tiiis leading priacipl^ 
that po^y is felse and fabolous. ' He thto lenumerates 
at length the fables which Homer and other poets have 
invei&t^ alKM- tibeir deities';: 'and ednelUdeai thimi 
if When, therefcrt, there is fauhdin poetieaJl mtnpd-^ 
^ sitioBs* any thing atrit^d^aiid shoc^^ing^ witihiresprtct 
" to gods, or demt-gods,:t>r eotrder&ing)th& v'irtiis;!of 
*<'any excellent and renowhed ehanfaisters^ hja that 
♦* should receive these^ fictions as truth wwildbe for-r 
*^ rupted by an 6rroiteQust)(piniori: buthe that«Iwilyi| 
^* keeps in his mind the febles^and allasions^ ^llldlich it 
^< is the business of poetry ito.eon^rive^ wilKaot^ bein^ 
M jured by these stories, noi? receive any ilLiribpFis:^ 
** sions npHi his thoughts, but will be ready, to csbkl^ 
^* surfc hiipself, if ataiiy time he happens tob^^aiVaidi 
** lest Neptane in hissrage shoidd' split the^ea^Tth, an<l 
</ l^y ojjpen the infernal r^dn^.'^ -Somfe pages:af1sm 
wards^ he tells us, <^ That religkm i»ia' tiling diffiealt 
^^ of com^r&bension, and abcwe the:uaderstandin^of 
<* poets) .which it is/' says he, ^* inecessary tDifaafre 
** in mind .when' we read their fabil«l«" » * ' » 

The Pagaids therefore !l»d their ^aMes, ^^^faich they 
distinguished from their. religi0ii;< for noione can b^ 
persuaded that Ovid InteoidM bis Metamorpfaraes as a 
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toi»&:H{6prepentttioft of the religion of the Romlua&r 
^hd poets w^re allowed tb^ir inutgioaftHms about their 
godlt f^ thkigs virhiab liave ng regard to. the {mUfc 
IK^Orsbip* Upoirthisprincipleyljsayi a$.Isaid:b!ef<M?^ 
th^e i^as amongsjb : the ^agan^ two 9Mts of religion > 
Qff9,^;f4^i^lj.i»)d a real.religioii : one practical, th^ 
ot}ier ^l^rieal ; a mythology for the poets^a theology 
for vUse. rThey had fablea# and a. Worship^ t¥hitji) 
theugbi founded upon 6tble> wius yet t^ryf^differ^t 

Di^^g^i^ Sooratesi Plat«s and the phil(toophei> '^ 
^thw^ wjthfCicero^ thetr adinir^^ aitd the other jNie^ 
tended wise men of Rome, are men by themselves. 
These were the Atheists with respect to* the ancients. 
We ^kmt.not ^<er^f(Mre look idto Plato; <>r i^ta Cicero, 
for the real religion p{ the Pagans, as distinct (torn 
tb^ f8^];^QU^« These .iwjOjiauthiQffs intolye themselresiii 
tl^ <^4dSf that their opioioiui 'may not be diaeoyercd« 
T^y dtirst not <^nly attack the real religion ; but 
di^troy«d it b> attackisrg^D)^* 

To dijutixigui;^ here witb"e:2(actii^ess the ag^reenMnt 
or difference between M>le and t^eligicHi, is, not at 
pcf^fftt n|y intention : it is not easy ^ to shew i^ith 
exaotn^tftS: tghat was the Athinkn notion df.the nature 
of tb>B'«godd whooi ^ey .wovshipped. Plutarch him-* 
#lf tella iis> thsit this w^ a thing very difficnit for the 
^ilqs<^^(tkeii»» It is £»iifiiiifa»t for me> thnt thctnjstbo* 
logy fg»drtlwi(Qgg^ of tile aiicients wcrcT difSsFddt j«i tfaci 
^Ottope^ tbifl';&e mfi^s of thtf ^ods cootianied the 
slintf^-a^ tho^lAong «ii«boni gave up oiie io tht os^ 
prices of the .|k$4ts>^ wtithdut supping the <Otb^. 
##eol^ by tlrnm^ This^ being cmce settled upon the 

w V i* See 3M^^ ^t/^ ^^ sitli||e9l iH die Jjgf^t^ Dfo, 
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autliority of the soicients thenifliel'res, I am no Isaget 
sarprised to see Jupiter, Miner Ta, Neptune, Bacchus, 
appear upon the stage in the oomedy of Aristophuies; 
and at the same time receiving incense in the temples 
of Athens. This is, in my opinion, the most raason* 
able account of a thing so dhscure; and I am ready^ 
to give up my system to any other, by which the 
Athenians shall be made more coi»istent with them^ 
selves; those Athenians who sat kughfng at the godn 
of Aristophanes, while they ccmdemned 8ocr^M for 
having appeared to despise the gods of his country. 

The Mind and Pantomimes* 

VI. Awordisnowtobesp^enof theMimi,wfaich 
had some relation to comedy. This appeltatioii was, 
by the Greeks and Romans, given to certain draniatic« 
performances, and to the actors that played them. , 
The denomination sufficiently shews, that their art 
consisted in imitation and butfbonery. Of th^r works, 
nothing, or very little is remainii^ ; so that they can 
only be considered by the help of some passages in 
authors: from which little is to be learned that de^ 
serves consideration. I shall extract the suhstamce, as 
I did with respect to the chorw> without losing time, 
by defining all the different species, or producing all 
the qwtatioDS, which would give the feader more 
trouUe than instructicm. He that desnres fuller in* 
structions may read Vessius, Valois» Saamaises, and 
Gataker, of whose compilaticms, however learned, I 
diould think it shame to be the anther. 

The Mimi had their original from comedy, of 
which at its first appearance they made a part ; for 
their tnimic aetora id ways played and exhiUted gro- 
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teMioe dftnces in the comedies. The jealousy of ru 
vBbhip afterwards broke tbem off from the comic 
actorsy and Hiade then a company by themselves. 
But to sacare their receptimi, they borrowed from 
comeify all its drollery, mildness, grossness, and lieen- 
tiMness. This amusemetit they added to their 
dances, and they produced ^diatare now called iarces, 
or burletlos. Thesm farces had not the regularity or 
delicaey-of coti^edies ; they were only a saoceasion of 
single scenes contrived to raise laughter ; formed or 
unraveled witiiout order and without connexion. 
They had no other end but to make the peq>le 
laugh. Now and then there might be good sen- 
tenoas, Kke the sMtenoes of P. Syrus, that are yet 
left us: but the ground-work was low comedy; and 
any thing of greater dignity drops in by chance. We 
must however imagine, tlmt this odd species of the 
drama rose at length to somewhat a higher character, 
since we are told that PiBto the philosopher laid the 
Mimi of Sophron under his pillow, and they were 
found there after his death. But in general we may 
say with truth, that it always discovered the meanness 
of its original like a fake pretension to nobility, in 
which the dieat is always discovered through the con- 
cealment of fictitious splendor. 

These Mini were of twosorts, of which the length 
wascUfferent^ but the purposes the same. The Mimi 
of one qpecies were short; those of the other long, 
and Mt quite ao grotesque. These two kinds wero 
subdivide into many species, distinguished by the 
dresses and characters^ such as shews drunkards, phy-> 
ficians, men, and i^OTien. 

Thus &r of tiie Greeks* The Romans having b6r« 
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rowed of them the more noblesherwB of tragedy aai 
oCMnedy, were not contend till they had tb^ir rhapso* 
dies* They had their planipMlss^ whorpiayed with 
flat sotes, that they might have the moi e agjlitju 
and their su$inian$f whose haad wasshavedt tb^Uthey 
might box th6> better. There isjso.need of naming 
here aJL M^a had a name fw these diversion a(iii9oip 
the Greeks and Romans. I .have said ^noogfa, aod 
perhaps too mu^h of thljs abortion of cmnedyv whiofc 
drew upon itsa^f the conjtempt of good me% tjbe.<^ii<< 
suresof the -magistrates, and the indigiiationof. th^ 
feth^p of the church*. , ;. . ^ , , ^.n 

^ Another set ^pf players were called. Pigatomipiesi 
these ^ere at least ^ far prefers^ble to tb# fi^n^er, that 
th^ gaye no.oi$ence to the oaf s«^. They sgojipe c^y 1^ 
ihf$ eyes ; ]>ut with such ^tt of eixpression^ that wi^ 
oat thp utterance qf a sii^gle word, they. ^^[Nresente^i 
as .y^e a,j(B told,, a cofipdetq .tragedy or Jtoafkedjp 4p ^)^ 
s^m^flop^i^^f ^ • dumh Hari^u^p. if; ei^hibited on our 
t))eait;rea« ; TJ|M9^6,P^!bo^i0^^^iiiong the Greekf^ .fioest 
mingled i^^.mp^ with^^heir daii<^ Jl ^ft^f wa,r4sb ^hqifi 
tlie time c^ :JL}yius ADdronicii9» the 991) gs w^re p^r* 
farmed by Qi^ppts.aiid the dances by f^nothev- Af, 
t^rwards, in tlpiet^me.of Augfttstiks, vrheii thtywdve 
sent for to Rome, for. the diversioMol the peo{d»# 
l^ham:be hadetisl^ved, theyplayed comedies wittl^ut 
songt 01^ /Vocal ntteranoa; bat by the JprtglUilnaaB^ 
af^vity^ and eftcacy of tkheir gtatitres ; ev^ oc Sidoaiito 
ApotlinarisiexpresMS it, cidtifm ^^^cci&ftf, a kiqukHte 

*. tt i&the licenfiousDOSs of the Mi mi and Paivtomimes, against 
wkich the censure of the Holy t^athers' particularly breaks out, as 
against a thing irregular and indecdtit, ^tbottt snfpoHii^ it imrdr 
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jfmMf they not only ecdiibited thkkg^ and ptarions, bst 
eten themort delic&tte distiActions of pawionsy and tiie 
fligtbtest circumstances of facts. We nost not ]iow4 
%wef imag^ae^at least in my opmionylbat the PiGmteM 
mimes did literally represent regular tvagdlies or co4 
medies by the mere motioiis of their bodies. W4 
may justly determine, notwithstandingall their agility^ 
their representations would at last be very incomplete : 
yet we may suppose, with good ir^ason, that their ac- 
tion was very lively ; and that the art of imitation 
went great l^gtha^ sinee it raised the/admiiutibn of 
the wisest men^a^ Vfxkd^ the people mad with eagei^^ 
neas* Yet when we read ^tlult one Hylua^tfae pnpit' 
of one Pyladesy in the time of: Atgustns, divide thi 
applauses of the people with his master, whenihey 
represented OMlipos, or when Jurenal ikMs us, that 
Bathilhis |dayed Leda; and other things, of the same 
kindy it is not easy to believe that a sifigle man^ #iA^ 
out lE^ieaking a word, coorld Exhibit tragedies or co» 
medies, and make staifts and bounds upply tirk 
ph^ee of vocal articulation. Notwithstanding the eb^ 
seurity of this whole matter, one may know what 
to admit as certain, or haw iar a i«pTesetitatioatx>uld 
be carried by dance, posture, and grimacei Among 
these ai-tificral dances, of which we kn<>w nothing bttt 
the names, there was as early as the time of ^listo^ 
phanes«ome extremely indecent. These were conti^ 
maed in Italy trom the time of Augustus, long t/fief 
the emperors. It was a public mischief, wjiiph.con- 
tributed in some meaiure to, the decay ?tnd ruin of 
the RomaA. empire... To, have a due detestatipn pj 
these licenl^ioiM entertainments^ theore is no need of 
any recourse to the ikther^)^^ -the wiiier Paffetfc 1?felPl*i 
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very plainly what they thought of them. I hiwf 
made this mention of the Mimi and Pantomimes^ only 
to shew how the most noble of public spectacles 
were corrupted and abi»sed, and to conduct the reader 
to the end through every road, and through all the 
by-paths of human wit, from Homer and Eschylus 
to our own time* 

JFanderinffs of <^ human mind in the birth and pr<h 
^press of theatrical representations. 

^ VII' That we may conclude this work by aj^lying 
the principles laid down at the beginning, and ex- 
telidit through the whole, I desire the reader to recur 
tothat point where I have represented the human mind 
is4)eginnhig (he course of the drama. The chorus 
Was first a hymn to Bacchus, jj^oduc^ by aocident ; 
art brought it to perfection, and delight made it apub-* 
lilt diversion* Thespis made a single actor play before 
Ihe people; this was the beginning of theatrical shew«* 
Sschylus, taking the idea of the Iliad and Odyssey, ani- 
ifedtted, if I may so express it, the epic poem, and 
gave a dialogue in place of simple recitation, puts 
Hie ^hole into action, and sets it before the eyes, as 
if it was a present and real transaction : he gives the 
dbdriis* an interest in the scenes, contrives habits of 
dignity and theatrical decorations. In a word, he 
g^ves both to tragedy ; or, more properly, draws it 
ir<im the bosom of the epic poem» She made herap* 

* EsckylitSy in my opiaioQ» as well as tbe other poeta his contain* 
poraries, ratained the choras, not merely because it was die fashion, 
bat because examining tragedy to the bottom, they found it not 
fati^aal to coBoesve» that an action great and splendid^ like the revo- 
U6^ ef « etale, eovU paw without witnesses. 
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p^rance s{)arkliiig with g^oes, and difl|Aayed such 
m^^esty as gaiped every heart at the first view. So- 
fduicles oomiiders her mace nearly, with the eyes of % 
mticy and finds that she has something still ahout 
h^r rough aud swelling: he divests her of her false 
ornaments, . teaches her a more regular walk, and 
mpre familiar dignity. Euripides was of opinion, 
that she ought to receive still more softness and ten* 
demess; he teaches her the new art of pleasing b^ 
simplicity, and gives her the charms of gmo^l neg« 
ligence; so that he makes her stand in suspeuOt who- 
ther.she appear^ most to advantage in the diessof 9o« 
]^^es sparkling with gexns, or in that of Efiripidtf^ 
whiieh. is more simple and mode^. Both indeed ice 
elegant; but ^he elegance ;sof different kundiw 1^. 
tween which no judgment as yet has decided the prins 
of superiority « 

We can now trace it no farther; its progMM 
amongst the Gredcs is out of sight. We most pa« «| 
oQce to the time of Augustus, when Apollo and tht 
Muses quitted their ancient residence in Greece, to fix 
their abod6 in Italy. But it is vain to ask questionf 
of Melpomene; she is obstinately silent, and we only 
know from strangers her power amongst the Romans* 
Seni^ca endeavours to make her speak ; but the gtnudjf 
shew with which he rather loads than adorns hei^ 
makes us think that he took some {^lantom of Melr 
polyene for the Muse herself. t 

Another flight, equally rapid with t^hat to Rome^ 
tnust carry us through thousands of years, from Rome 
to France. T];iere, in the time of Lewis XIV., we se^ 
the mtind of man giving Hrth to tragedy a second: 
ttqie, as^ if the Greek tiragedy bsui been utterly feifoL^ 
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liir the |^A(5#^ctf Efechylti», tve have oiir l^otrM/* Ii| 
G^meille we-have another Soph^lcs, aad iir 'R^biiie « 
aiecbnd Euripides. Thus is trag-fedy raised ftoiri hai? 
aiibes; carried 1x^« the Uftmdi^ point of gihsi^ness^ and^SM^ 
dassdihg", tfiat she* prefers herS^f to hei^elft^ tBftrJ 
^sed-1:o see herself produded again in Prarit*e in i^ 
sfcort a^time, and ni^arly in the samemannet- as bdbM 
in (Jrfee^e, she is disp6sed to believe that bei" fa*e is tW 
make a short traAsitioii from her birth to hfer perfect 
tieii; like the goddess ih'at issued from the brain of 
Jtipifer;^- . ^ 

~ If 'We look back on tlie other side to the rise iff <h>- 
tt^d^^ #€^ shall *see it hatched by Margetes frott the 
Ody»ey of Homer, in imitation of her eldest srister ; 
btit we see her under the conduct of Aristophanes be- 
#Mi(i Heeiitioiis and petulant, taking* airs to herself 
which the magistrates were obliged to crash. Me- 
MHi|($r' reduced her to bounds, taught her at oiice 
^etyand politeness, and enabled her to correct vied, 
Without shocking the offenders. Plautus, among the 
RdknaM, ti^'»whom we must now paSis, united the ear- 
ti<$p ^nd the later comedy, and joined buffoonery with 
d^ies^. ' Terence, who was better instructed, re-^ 
ceiVed^omedy from Menander, and surpassed his «i* 
gitiar,.a§ he endeavoured to copy it. And lastly. Mo- 
tive produced a new species of comedy, which must 
b^- placed in a class by itself, in opposition to that of 
Aristophanes, whose manner is likewise peculiar to 
himself. 

• But such is the weakness of the human mind, that 

'^heil*'M«e review the successidEts of the drama a third 

time,' we find genius falling froiu its heigiit, forget* 

tfiigf itself>-and led astray, by the love of ^lovel^, .an* 

2 
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the de^ne of striking oat new "paAha. Trtgcdy deg^e*- 
netated in Greece froia the tima of J^igtotle, and 
ia llome after Augustus. At Rome atid Atha3ii8\eD» 
medy procluced Mimi, fantamimfes^ buckttas, tridkA, 
and farces, for the sake of variety.; sudi is the^oho^ 
racter, aiid such the madness of the mind of mail. It 
is satisfied with having made gveat ceoquiests, and 
gives them up to attempt others^ whi<^ are iar from 
answeriDfits expectation, and only enable it to dis* 
cover its own folly,; weakness^ and deviations. But 
why should we be tired with standing: still at the true 
{M»nt of perfection, when it ir attained? If eloquemst 
be wearied, and foists herself a whik, yet she sqoh 
r«fcurils to her former point: so will it happen toomr 
theatres, if the Frei^* Muses will keep t|ke Greek 
models in their view, and not look with^ disdain upon 
a stage whose mother is nature, whose soul is passioBy 
and whose art is simplicity ; a stogii, which, to speak 
the ttuth, doe^; not perhaps equal ours in sfrfender and 
elevation, but which i^xoels it in simplicity and pr^ 
priety, and equals it at least in the coiidact wd ds^ 
wctioQ^ofthqqj^.passions. which may ptoperly affect an 
honest man/and a christian* . . 
' B)r my pMt^rl shall think myaslf well recompensed 
for my Wnmr,. and^dball attain the. end which I had 
in view, if I shall in some little measdre revive in the 
minds of those who purpose to run the round of polite 
literature, not an immoderate and blind reverence, 
. but a true taste of antiquity : such a taste as both feeds 
and polishes the mind^ and enriches it by enabling it 
to appropriate the wealth of foreigners^ and to exert 
its natural fertility in exquisite productions; such 'a 
taste as gave the Racines, the Molieres, the Boileaus, 
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the FVmteines, the Patrus» the Pelessons, and mmj 
other great geniuses of the last age, all that they were, 
and all that they will always he; such a taste as puts 
tiie seal of immortality to those works in which it is 
discovered ; a taste so necessaryy that without it we 
may be certain that the greatest powers of nature will 
long continue in a state below themselves ; for no man 
ought to allow himself to be flattered or seduced by 
the example of some men of genius, who have rather 
appeared to despise thi» taste than to demise it in re- 
ality. It is true that excellent originals have given 
occasion, without any iault of their own, to very bad 
co^es. No man ought severely to ape either the an* 
dients or the modems : but if it was necessary to run 
into an extreme of one side or the other, which is 
never done by a judicious and well directed mind» it 
would be better for a wit, as for a painter^ to enrich 
himself by what he can take from the ancients, than 
to grow poor by taking all from his own stock; or 
openly to affect an imitation of those modems whose 
more fertile genius has produced beauties peculiar to 
themselves, and which themselves only can display 
with grace : beauties of that peculiar kind, that they 
are not fit to be imitated by others ; though in those 
who first invented them they may be justly esteemed^ 
and in them only. 
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NOTE I. 

ACT t SCTBNE I. 

EjUer three Witches, 

N order to make a true estimate of the ablKties and 
merit of a writer, it is always necessary to examine 
the genius of his age, and the opinions of his contem- 
poraries. A poet who idkduld liow make the whole 
action of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and 
produce the chief events by the assistance of super- 
natwal »!«**«> wwW, 1^ cwifwrei. os trnti^rireapiiig 
the bounds of probability , he would be banished from 
the theatre to the nurseiyj« «nd condemned to write 
Fairy Tales instead of Tragedies; but a survey of the 
notions that pneftifcilerf it ifte tifi*e >>rtieli this play was 
written, will prove that Shakespeare was in no dan- 
ger of such censures, St!H» te tJnly turned the system 
that was then universally admitted to his advantage, 
Ittid m^ ft* ftmoi OVfe<*tirtKetiinj? tlie tJtedtility of his 
Utidience. 

The reality of witchcraft or endiantment/ which, 
thojo^h not, strictly the same* are amfoiiiided in this 
play, has in all ages. i.nd caipBlries hecii ttr^dlted hf 
the common people, and in most by the learned them- 
selves. These, phantoms have indeed appeared more 
frequently, in proportion as the darkness of ignorance 

has been. more gross; but it cannot be shewn, that 

• \ 
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the brightest gleams of kuowle^e have at any time 
been sufficient to drive them out of the world, The 
time ia which thi|i ki;id of credulity was at its height, 
se^iis to have been that of the holy waff in which 
the Christians imputed all their def^ts to enchant- 
ment or diabolical oiqiosition» as they ascribed their 
sQc<^ss to the assistance of their military saints ; and 
the learned Mr- Warburton appaars to believe (Sup^» 
to the Introduction to Don Quixote) that the first 
accounts of enchantments were brought into this part 
of tjbe world by those who returned from their eastern 
eii^poditidns, But thsre is always some distance be-» 
tween the birth and maturity of folly as of wicked- 
ness: this opinion had long existed, though perhaps 
the applicatioii of it had in no foregoing age been S9 
frequ«»it, nor the reception so general. Olympiodorus. 
in Phelius's Extmets, telte us of on# I^ibanius, wh> 
practised this kind of military magici and having 
promised x^M i^^^flSv h#5» fi($pU((»if ivfiyl^Kf to perffrm 
great things ogmmt the B^rlhriam fvithout ^oMi^rfp 
was, at the instwice of the empress Placidia, put t9 
death, when he wm about to have given jw^ ^ ^^ 
abilities. The empress shewed s/om^ liin^ew in her 
anger, by cuttmg him c^ at a time ee Qonvenjient ^ 
l^s repntetiosu 

But a BMre rem»pkabl^ piRoef #f ikhe «t»tiQuitf {yf 
this Mizioii may he found in St* Chry^so^t^m'^ bo^ ^ 
SaeerdotttSv wlii<^ exhibits a seene of m^hf^nimfi^ 
jK)t eKcceckd by any xien^nee of the Peddle ^g«S b^ 
4sapfoea a speistarf^, overioekMlg a fi#)d pf ^ti^Pf 9^- 
-traded fay one that pointt^^ all th» f»mv ol^eets 
^horrw^ the/enginci of d»9tif^Mn# «^ the %r^ i^f 
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slaught6r. Auxvvro H in irxpi ro7q havlioi^ xx) vtloJAiVHC 

x»\ iriirnv yoiHiiot^ ivv»fAiv xou lieay. Let hint then prO" 
ceed to show him in the opposite armies horses fiying 
by enchantment, armed inen transported through the 
airy and every power and form of magic. Whether 
St. Chrysostom believed that such performances were 
really to be seen in a day of battle, or only endea-- 
voured to enliven his description, by adopting the no- 
tions of the vulgar, it is equally certain, that such 
notions were in his time received, and that therefore 
they were not imported from the Saracens in a later 
age; the wars with the Saracens, however, g^ave oc- 
casion to their projjagation, not only as bigotry natu- 
rally discovers prodigies, but as the scene of action 
was removed to a greater distance, and distance 
cither of time or place is suiSicient to reconcile weak 
minds to wonderful relations. 

The reformation did not immediately arrive at its 
meridian, and though day was gradually increasing 
Tipoh us, the goblins of witchcraft still continued to 
hover in the twilight. In the time of Qiieen Eliza- 
beth was the remarkable trial of the witches of War- 
bois, whose conviction is still commemorated in an 
annual Sermon at Huntingdon. But in the reign of 
King James, in which this tragedy was written, 
many circumstances concurred to propagate and con- 
firm .this opinion. The king, who was much cele- 
brated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival in 
^ England, not only examined in person a woman ac- 
cused of witchcraft, but had given a very -formal ac- 
count of the practices and illusions of evil spirits, the 
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compacts of witches, the ceremonies used by them, 
the manner of detecting them, and the justice of pu- 
nishing them, in his dialogues of Doanonolog^e, writ- 
ten in the Scottish dialect, and published at Edin- 
burgh. This book was, soon after his accession, re- 
printed in London; and as the ready way to gain 
King James's favour was to flatter his speculations, 
the system of Dsemonologie was inunediately adopted 
by all who desired either to gain preferment or not 
to lose it. Thus the doctrine of witchcraft was very 
powerfully inculcated, and as the greatest part of 
mankind have no other reason for their opinions than 
that they are in fashion, it cannot be doubted but this 
persuasion made a rapid progress, since vanity and 
credulity co-operated in its favour, and it had a ten- 
dency to free cowardice from reproach. The infec- 
tion soon reached the parliament, who, in the first 
year of King James, made a law^ by which it was en- 
acted, ch. xii. that ^< if any person shall use any invo- 
" cation or conjuration of any evil or wicked spirit j 
" 2. Or shall consult, covenant with, entertain, em- 
** ploy, feed, or reward, any evil or cursed spirit to 
'* or for any intent or purpose ; 3. Or take up any 
" dead man, woman, or child, out of the grave, — or 
" the skin, bone, or any part of the dead person, to 
" be employed or used in any manner of witchcraft, 
** sorcery, charm, or enchantment; 4. Or shall use, 
" practise or exercise any sort of witchcraft, 
"sorcery, charm, or enchantment; 5. Whereby 
^* any person shall be destroyed, killed, wasted, con^ 
'* sumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 
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** 6, Thit every saeh person, being oonrtcted^ daoAl 
<' Mffer death/' 

Tiius, in the tmi^ <d Shskes^^eBO^i waa the doctrine 
of WitchcrafI at Qtide esta.blidied by law and fey the 
fashion^ and it became not only iiiipolite> but crimi^ 
nai> to doubt it ; and as prodigies are altt^ayiis i^n i^ 
proportion as they *i^ e:K:peoted9 witch^ wene every 
day discoTeted^ and multiplied eo fast in some plaees, . 
that bishop Hall mentions a village in Lancashire, 
where their number was grt^ter than that of the 
bouses. The Jesuits and Sectaries took advantage of 
this universal error, and endeavoured to promote the 
interest of their parties by pretended cures of persons 
fekfflicted by evil spirits, but tbey were detected and 
exposed by the clergy of the established church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakespeare might be 
easily allowed to found a play, especially since he has 
followed with great exactness such histories as were 
then thought true ; nor can it be doubted that the 
s<ieneB of enchantment, however they may now be 
ridiculed, were both by himself and his audience 
thou^t awful and effecting. 



NOTE II, 

/8CEN£ n» 

--m^The merciless Macdonel^ — from the Westerft 

Isles 
Of Kerns and G^Monnfflas^es was supply*d. 
And fortune on his damned quarrtf smiling; 
Shewed like a rebel's whpre. 
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^rm^ soldiers. Th» ward qnarrif \m n» mm thnt' 

ne^i^s^ry tQ rM4» 

And/Qrtnm m Aw damned ^wrr^l mHing. 

Quarrel was formerly used for cai^^; or for iAe occasi^ 
pfa qaqrrelf and is to be foimd in that sense in Hol- 
liQgshead's account of the story of Macbeth^ whp, 
upon the creation of the prince pf Cumberland, 
thoy^ht, says the historian, tb^t he ]bad qjv>st qywrrel 
to endeavour after th# crown. The sense t^^r^g^^ is 
fortwm smiliii^ on his eocecrahU cwse, ^c. 



NOTE III. 

If I say sooth, I must j-eport they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, 
So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. 

Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to improve the flense 
of this pas«ag€ by filtering the punctuation thus : 

-The^ 



As canno]^9 overQhar^'d, with d<Hibk cj?tck» 
So they redoubled $trok<as — « 

has no idea of a cannon charged mth limbk orofihf 
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but surely the great author will not giatin much by an 
alteration which makes him say of a hero, that he 
redoubles strokes ivith double crachsy an expression not 
more loudly to be applauded, or more easily pardoned, 
than that which is rejected in its favour. That a can- 
mm is charged with thunder or with double thunders 
may be written, not only without nonsense, but with 
elegance; and nothing else is here meant hy cracks, 
which in the time of this writer was a word of such 
emphasis and dignity, that in this play he terms the 
general dissolution of nature the crack of doom. 

There are among Mr. Theobald's alterations others 
which I do not approve, though I do not always cen- 
sure them; for some of his amendments are so ex- 
cellent, that, even when he has failed, he ought to be 
treated with indulgence and respect. 



NOTE IV. 

King. But who comes here ? 
Mai. The worthy Thane of Rosse. 
Lenox. What haste looks through his eyes ? 
So should he look, that seems to speak things strange. 

The meaning of this passage as it now stands is, so 
should he look, that looks as if he told things strange. 
But Rosse neither yet told strange things, nor could 
look as if he told them; Lenox only conjectured from 
his air that he had strange things to' tell, and there- 
fore undoubtedly said 
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What hajste looks through his eyes ? 

So should he look, that teems to speak things strange. 

He looks like one that is big with something ofim- 
portancey a metaphor so natural, that it is every day 
used in common discourse. 



NOTE V. 

SCENE III. 

Thunder. Enter the three Witches* 

; \st Witch. Where luust thou been, sister? 

2d Witch. Killing swine. 

3d Witch. Sister, where thou ? 

1^^ Witch. A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Give me, 

quoth I. 
(1) Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o' th' Tiger : 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail. 
And like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do— I'll do-^nd I'll do. 

2d Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 

\st Witch. Thou art kind. 

3d Witch. Aiid I another. 

\st Witch. I myself have all the other. 
And the (2) very points they Uow, 
All the quarters that, they know, 
r th' Ship-man*s card 
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I will drain him dry m h»y : 
Skap sh^ neijtber aight nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He sball live a man (3) forbid ; 
Weary eev'n-nighte nine times nine, • 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine; 
Tho* his bark cannot be lost. 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
Look what I have. 

2d Witch. Shew me, shew me. 

(1) Aroint thee, witch. 

In one of the folip editions the reading is anoint thetf 
in a sense very consistent witii the common accounts 
of witches, who are related to perform BSftny super- 
natural acts by the means of unguents, and particular- 
ly to iBy through the air to the places where they 
meet at their hellish festivals. In this mnise anohit 
theej witchj will mean away witch, to your infernal 
osseiaMy. Thk reading I was indicied t<i fitvour, be#> 
cause I had met with the word aroint in no other 
place : till looking into Hearne's Ccdlections, I ioatA 
it in a very old drawing, that he bss puMielied, in 
which St. Patrick is represented visiting hell, and 
putting the devils into great confosion by his pre- 
sence, of whom one that is driving the damned be- 
fore him with a prong, has a label iwuing out 4rom 
his mouth with these words, wt Wt attO^y of which 
the last is evidently tiie Wine with #iri9fiie,vi^ used m 
the same sense as in this piussage. 
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(2) And the very points they Mow. 

As the word very is here of no other use than to 
fill up the verse, it is likely that Shakespeare wrote 
variouSf which might be easily mistaken for very, be» 
ing either negligently read, hastily pronounced, or 
imperfectly heard* 

(3) He shall live a msm forbid. 

Mr. Hieobald ham very justly explained forbid by 
MCuried^ but without giving any reason of his inter* 
pretation. To bid is originally to pray^ as in this 
Saxon fragment. 

He is wise that 'prays & imjproves. 

As tofcridd therefDre implies to prohibit, in opfM>« 
sition to the word bid in its present sense, it signifies 
by the same kind of imposition to curse, when it isde* 
rived from the same word in its primitive meaning* 



NOTE VL 

SCKNE T. 

Thb ^ic^ngtuity x)f all the passages in which the 
H^BSme of Oawrior is mentioned is very remarkable; 
in the second scene the Thanes of Rosse and Angus 
bring tile king an aceount of the battle, and vofyrm 
U«n timt Norway 
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Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The Thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict. 

It appears that Cawdor was taken prisoner, for the 
king says in the same scene, 

Go, pronounce his death. 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Yet thongh Cawdor was thus taken by Macbeth, in 
arms against his king, when Macbeth is saluted^ in 
the fourth scene, Thane of Cawdor, by the Weird 
Sisters, he asks. 

How of Cawdor? the Thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prospVous gentleman. « 

And in the next line considers the promises, that he 
should be Cawdor and King, as equally unlikely to be 
accomplished. How can Macbeth be ignorant of the 
state of the Thane of Cawdor, whom he has just defeated 
and taken prisoner, or 'call him a prosperotis Gentle^ 
man who has forfeited his title and life by open re- 
bellion ? Or why should he wonder that the title of 
the rebel whom he has overthrown should be con- 
ferred upon him ? He cannot be supposed to dissemble 
his knowledge of the condition of Cawdor, because he 
inquires with all the ardour of curiosity, and the ve- 
h/em^ce of sudden astonishment ; and because nobody 
is present but Banqup, who had an equal part in the 
battle, and was equally acquainted with Cawdor's 
treason. However, in the next scene, his igncMrance 
still continues; and, when Rosse and Angus present 
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him from the king with his new title, he cries out, 
. The Thtoe of Cawdor lives. 



Why do you dress me in his borrowed robes? 

Rosse and Ang^s, who were the messengers that in the 
second scene informed the king of the assistance given 
by Cawdor to the invader, having lost, as well as 
Macbeth, all memory of what they had so lately seen 
and related, make this answer. 



■Whether he was 



CombinM with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
Hq laboured in his country's wreck, I know not. 

Heitherc Rosse knew what he had just reported, nor 
Macbeth, what he had just done. This seems not to be 
one of the faults that are to be imptited to. the tran* 
scribers, since, though the inconsistency of Rosse and 
Angus might be removed, by supposing that their 
names are erroneously inserted, and that only Rosse 
brought the account of the battle, and only Angus was 
sent to compliment Macbeth, yet the forgetfulness of 
Macbeth cannot be palliated, since what he says could 
not have been spoken by any other. 



NOTE VII. 

The thought, whose murder yet is but £sutitastical, 
Shakes so m j single state of man , ' ■ ■ v 
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T%e sin^ Hate of man geemsto be used by Skaloe- 
speare for an individual, in opposition to a common^ 
wealthy or conjunct body of men# 

NOTE VIIL 

Macbeth. — -CoMB what come may. 
Time and the hour runs thro' the^roughest day. 

I suppose every reader is disgusted at the tautology 
in this passage, tim£ and the hour, and will therefore 
willingly believe that Shakespeare wrote it thus, 

— — Come what come may. 
Time f on f-^the hour runs thro' the roughest day, 

Macbeth is deliberating upon tke events which arc 
to befal him ; but Ending no satisfiiction from his own 
thoughts, he grows impatient of reflection, emL re^ 
solves to wait the dose without harassing himself wibk 
conjectures, 

Gome wfast come may. 



But to shorten the pain of suspense, he calls upon 
time in the usual style of ardwt desir^^ t» quicken 
his motion. 

Time! on! 

He then comforts himself with the reflection that all 
hi$ perplexity must have an end, 

'. The how nw thro^ Ihttoagk^^y* 
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This conjecture is supported by the passage iu the let- 
ter to his lady, in which he says, ** They referred me to 
<< the coming on of time with Hail King that shall be/' 



NOTE IX. 



aotniETr. 

Malcolm.— NOTfiriKG in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. He diedt 
As one that had beeu studied in his death, 
To tkrtrw uway the dearest thing he dw'rf, 
As TWere a cateless ttiite. 

As the word ow'd affords here no sense but such as 
is forced and unnatural, it cannot be doubted that it 
tras originally written, The dearest thing he onmCd; 
a reading which needs neither defence nor explication. 



NOTE X. 

King. There's no art, 

To find the mind's construction in the face. 

The eonstractum of the mind is, I believe, a phrase 
peculiar to Shakefi^peare ; it implies ihe frame or dispo- 
^tion pf the mindi by which it is detefrmiued to ijpod 



^ritt. 
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NOTE XI. 

Macbeth. The service and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness* part 
Is to receive our duties, and our duties 
Are to your throne and steite, children and servants, 
Which do but what they should, in doing every thinff 
Safe towards your love and honour. 

Of the last line of this speech, which is c^iainly, as 
it is now read, unintelligible, an emendation has been 
attempted, which Mr. Warburton and Mr. Theobald 
have adinitted as the true reading. 

r- Our duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants, 
Which do but what they should, in doing every thiiig 
Fiefs to your love and honour. 

My esteem of these critics, inclines me to believe, 
that they cannot be much pleased with the expressions 
Fiefs to love, or Fiefs to honour; and that they have 
proposed this alteration rather because no other oc- 
curred to them, than because they approved it. I 
shall therefore propose a bolder change, perhaps with 
no better success, but sua cuique placent. I read thus, 

Our duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants, 
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Which do but what they should, iu doing nothiiuf 
Save towards youY love and honour. 

We do but |>erfoi^m our d^iy when we contract all 
our views to yottr sc^vice^ wheA we act with nn other 
principle than rc^gaird to four hm a»d honour. 

It is prohahk tfeiat thid peiss»gt was first corrupted 
by writing safe for sme^ 4Mid the lines tl^en stood thus, 

-^'^ Ikoing »9thin|^ 
iaJk •(Ar'f d yonriur \art ftad hoitour^ 

Which the next transcriber whmrtnff to be wrong, ttd 
yet not being able to discover the real fault, altered to 
the present reading. 



KOTB Xll. 

SGKNl: Vll. 

Tnov'wn^ have, gt^tsit Ghniis^ 

That wiikk«rici«, <« tlmis thm mutk A^ if tli«iiiave 

% 
•' And that," 8fc. 

As the object of Madkii^*s desfirfe is here intro- 
duced jsypeaking of itselC it is necessary to read^ 



•Thou*dst have, great Glatius, 



That which cries, << thus thou must do if thou have 

me. 
yoii« III. H 
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NOTE XIII. 

Hie thee hither. 

That I may poul* my spirits in thine ear, • 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All thiait impedes thee fronj the gciden round, 
^ That fate sihd nietaphysical aid do 566111 
To have thee crown'd withal. 

For seem the sense evidently directs us to read seek. 
The crown to which fate destines^ thee, and which pre- 
tematural agents ^wdeavcmr tohestow upon thee. The 
poMenrmnd is the diadem. 



NOTE XIV. 

Lady Macbeth.-- — -Comb all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here. 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top-fdll 
Of direst cruelty j make thick my blood. 
Stop up th' access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
Th* effect and it. 

Mortal thoughts. 

This expression signifies not the thoughts of mmtalSf 
but murtherous, deadly ^ or destructive designs. So in 
act 5th, 

Hold fast the mortal sword. 
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And in another place, ^ 

With twenty mortal murthers. 

- — — Nor keep peace between 
Th' efTect and it. 

The intent of Lady Macbeth, evidently is to wish 
that no Womanish tenderness, or conscientious remorse 
tnay hinder her purpose from proceeding to effect, but 
neither this nor indeed any other sense is expressed by 
the present reading, and therefore it cannot be doubt- 
ed that Shakespeare wrote differently, perhaps thus : 

That BO compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pace between 
Th'^ffectandit. 

To keep pace betfveen may signify to pass between^ to 
intervene. Pace is on many occasions a favourite of 
Shakespeare. This phrase is indeed not usual in this 
sense, but was it not its novelty that gave occasion to 
the present corruption ? 

NOTE XV. 

SCENE VIII. 

Kinff. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
. * Banquo.' This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting Martlet, does approve, 

H2 
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By his lov*d mansionary, ^at heaven*st breath . 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigtie of viintage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haiiHity I have observM 
The air is delicate. 

In this s^ort scene, I propose a slight alteration to 
be made, by substituting site for seat^ as the ancient 
word for sUuatian ; and sense for senses^ as more agree- 
able to the measure ; for which reason likewise I hava 
^deavwred to adjust this passage, 

Heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here» No jtiiting fries^^ 

By changing the punctuation and additig a syJlal^l^ tbus* 



Heaven's breath 



Smells wooingly. Here is no jutting frieze. 

Those who have perused books printed at the time 
of the first editions of Shakespeare, know that greater 
alterations than thisse are necessary almost in every 
page, even where it is not to be doubted that the copy 
was correct. 

NOTE XVI. 

SC£N£ X. 

Ths arguments by which Lady Macbstii perau^eb 
her husband to commit the murder, aflbrd a praof of 
Shakespee^'^ knowledge (^ human nature. <Slifttirg«s 
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iheiteoallatie)^ wd dignitf of e^mvn^^ ag Htterifigidea 
which has dazzled mankind from age toag^ M^ apii* 
mated ^metimes the housebreaker, and sometimes the 
conqueror: but this fophiaw M^dbgth hmior^ret de* 
stroyed by distinguishing true from false fortitude, in 
a line and a half; of which it may almost be said, that 
they ought to bestow immortality on the author, 
though all his other productions had been lost. 

I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares do more is none. 

This topicp wbi^l^. h& b^W idways employed with 
too much success, is iHsedin thii «e«^ with peculiar 
propriety, to a soldier by a woman. Courage is the 
distinguishing yirtue of a soldier, and the reproach 
of cowardice cann6t be borne by any man from a 
woman, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bbiind 
himself to murder Duncan, another Bxt of sophistry by 
which men have sometiipes deluded their consciences, 
and persuaded themselves that what wbu1d be criminal 
in others is virtuous in them; this arg^ument Shaken 
speare, whose plan obliged him to make Macbeth yield, 
has not confuted, tho^h hi^miyht easily have shown 
that a fornier obligation could not be vacated by a 
latter. 



HQTEXYU. 

Like thAipo»Mt V A' ;lidf^. 
1 
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Tbe adage alladed to is, The cat loves Jishf but dares 
not rvet her foot. 

Cattis amat pisces^ sed non vuU tingere pUmtusi 



NOTE XVIIL 
Will I with wine, and wassel so convince. 

To convince is in Shakespeare to orer-power or suh^ 
due, as in this play, 

^^, Their malady convinces ■ 



The great assay of art. 

NOTE XIX. 

—Who shall bear the guilt 
Of om gre^\qufilL. 

Qiiell\s,murder, maiujuellers being in the old language 
the term for which murderers is now used. 



NOTE XX. 



ACT II. SCENE 11. 



^Now o*er one half the world 

(1) Nature seems dead^ and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep; now Vritchcrfiift celebrates ' 
Pale Hecat's offerings: and withered murder^ 
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(Ald.r4im'd by his; sentinel, the wolf, . 
Whose howFii his watch) thus with his stealthy pace. 
With (2) Tarquin's ravwAiwy^irfe^jtow'rdshisdes^n 
Moves like a ghost — ^Thou sound and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which Way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my where-about. 
And (3) take the present horror from the timey 
.That now suits with it. 

(1) Now o'er one half the world 

Nature seems deistd. 

That is, over our hemisphere all action and motion 
seem to have ceased. This image, which is pierhaps 
the most striking that poetry can produce, has been 
adopted by Dryden in his Conquest of Mexico. 

All things are hush'd, as nature's self lay dead. 
The mountains seem to nod their : drowsy head j ' 
The little birds in dreams their songs ¥epeat, ' * ' 
And sleeping flow'rs beneath the night*dews sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep ! 

These lines, though so well known', I have transcribed, 
that the contrast between them and this passage of 
Shakespeare may be more accurately observed. 

Night is described by two great poets, but one de- 
scribes a night of quiet, the other of perturbation. In 
the night of Dryden, all the disturbers of the world 
are laid asleep, in that of Shaikespeare, nothing but 
sorcery, lust, and mutder is aWake. .He' that reads 
Dryden^ finds himself lulled with serenity, ab'd' dis- 
posed to solitude and contemplation. He tbat peruses 
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Shakespeare, looks YO^itd aktrmed, and itarts to ftid 
hitoself aloiie» Oii€ k the night of a lover^ the other 
thffitefaiQiirder^^ 






With jRrrfttin^ fmmkkijgf^ Mft» t^m^rd hnr deii^f 
Moves like a ghost. 

This v9tnB the rtadlog^ frf thii). passage ve^ all the edi« 
tions before that of Mr. Pope, who for «ide9> inserted in 
the text ^frtcfe^, which Mr. Theobald has tacitly copied 
ftoifrhiit^ thoi^^. a.HL«ne]Mropeff altemtim might piBr- 
hsp^koiTe be^Di madet< A rmMshiM^ ^rithr is an adioir 
d^ violoBcei iii^)rta«aityi aadr tnmult^ ttk^ tittt of a 
savage rushing dn km pjrar^ ; whareaslto poet is^ hece 
attempting to exhibit an image of secrecy andcaution, 
of anfiuons cinminspeeikMi. and g^iltgr timidckyv. the 
stealthjppMe oim tmrnAtty. eneefiing intoi Ht^ ehamhbr 
of a virgii^ apid <tf aa a«Hi«3ni i^foroachiiig tfae Ibedi ct 
himndm^ Iba {Hroposat ttar.Brtndai^ wilhont a^wiakuig 
him ; these he describes as :iii|Qirfii^ lik$ ghoMti wifaoM 
progression is so different from ^frtcfe;, that it has been 
ilitsttaffi»ir€i»«MbUeifr<to.bev. w JittjN^ 

8i|(iaatb,sUd>ng ixriUuwtst^g. 

Hiishemii^ic&.will a^ord the true redding of this 
jp^ce^ which is, I think, tp be corrected tiias: 

*^^-*-^AM#tl4<ltor'^ itiiirdiir, 
— --Tbaswilhbi»st6ai^pfli09^ 
With T^rqtnn nmsltiiigv slidi^ ton^d hit deiM^, 
li»¥e|iae0ft^ho(il. 
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T^Mftnn ur m tliw j^ce the g^meral nanne of « 
raviiilier, a»dl die aoutt k^ NiW is the time in which 
every one i» asteef , but those who we tmpltcyeA in 
wickedness, the witch who is sacrificing to Hecate, and 
the ravisher and the murderer, who, like me, are 
stealing upon their pMjr. 

When the reading is thus adjusted, he wishes with 
great propriety, in thefollewing lines, that the earth 
may not hear M$ steps. 

(2) And take the present horror from the time 
That now suits with it. 

I believe every one that has attentively read this 
dreadful soliloquy is disappointed at the conclusion, 
which, if not wholly uninteH^ihle, is, at least, obscure, 
nor can be explained into any sense worthy of the au- 
thor. L shall therefore propose a slight alteration. 

^Thoasound and firm-set earth, 



Hear not my steps,, which way they walk, fm- fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where'-about. 

And taik — ^the present horxor of the time ! 

That now suits with it 

Ikiaicbetji, has in the fopegoing lines disturbed! his 
imagination by enumerating all the terrors of the night ; 
at length he is wrought up to a degree of. frenzy, that 
makes himafraid^ofisQittesSHpexns^tumldiBcaveryoflm 
desig»i,Bad callgart to theskwesmot t« beicay hiw, 
nott^ideeliire wheM«he^walks^ nor to tdUt^^^^-As^hAM 
going to say, of what, he disaover«4;he^^hsiiidit)|ofhis 
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suspicicm, and pauses, but is again overwhelmed by 
his gpuilt, and concludes, that such are the horroraof 
tte present night, that the stones u^y be .expected. to 
cry iwit against him. • ' . t 

That now suits with it. 

He observes in a subsequent passage, that on such 
occasions stones have been hwwn to move. It is now 
a very just and strong picture of a man about to com- 
mit a deliberate murder under the strongest' convic- 
tions of the wickedness of his design. 



NOTE XXL 

SCENE IV. 

Lenox. The night has been unruly; where we lay 
Our chimneys were blown down. And, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i' th' air, strange screams of death, 
And prophesying with accents terrible 
Of dire combustions, and confused events, 
NeW'hatcVd to the woful time. 
The obscure bird clamour'd the live-long night. 
Some say the earth was feverous and did shake. 

These lines I think should be rather regulated thus : 

— Prophesying with accents terrible. 

Of dire combustions and confused events. 
New-hatch' d to th' woful time, the obscure bird 
Clamour'd the live-long night. Some say the (e»rth was 
fev-roiis and did shake. 
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A prophecy of an event nerv-hatcKdj seems to be <r 
prophecy of wdl -event past. The term new-hatch^d is 
properly applicable to a bird, and that birds of ill 
omen should be new-fuitch'd to the woful time^ is very 
consistent with the rest of the prodigies here mention- 
ed, and with the universal disorder into which nature 
is described as thrown by the perpetration of this hor- 
rid murder. 

NOTE XXII. 
Up! Up! and see 



The great doom's ima^e! Malcolm, Banquo, 
As from your graves rise up. 

The second line might have been so easily com- 
pleted, that it cannot be supposed to have been left 
imperfect by the author, who probably wrote, 



Malcolm! Banquo! rise! 

As from your graves rise up. 

Many other emendations of the same kind might be 
made, without any greater deviation from the printed 
copies, than is found in each of them from the rest. 



NOTE XXIII. 

Macbeth. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 

And his gashM stabs look'd like a breach in nature, 

For ruin's wasteful entrance; there the murtherers 
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St0ep*d in the colours of their trade, their d^f]^f!i 
UnmeatMrljf breBcKd with gore ; « . ^ > > > >■ 

An unman/nerljf dagger and a dagger breeck*dpor as iit 
some editions, breach' d with gore, are expressions not 
easily to be understood, nor can it be imagined that 
Shakespeare would reproach the murderer of his king 
only with want ofnumfiers. There are undoubtedly 
two faults in this passa,ge, which I have endeavoured 
to take away by readings 

Daggers 

Unmanly drencKd with gmr c a ■ ■ i 



I saw dmtidh'd wHh the Rin^s htoadOm fwEki da^ 
gets J not only instruments itfmwrd^ intt emdmMS #>f 
cowardice. 

Each of these words might ea^ly be confounded 
with that which I hare substituted for it by a hand 
not exact, a casual blot, or a negligent inspection* 

Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of these 
lines, by substituting gory blood for golden tlood, but 
it may easily be admitted, that he who could on 
such an occasion talk of lacing the silver shin would 
hce it with golden blood. No amendment can be 
made to this Cue, of which every word is equally 
faulty, but by a general blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shakespeare put these 
forced and ulinatural metaphors into the mouth of 
Macbeth, as a mark of artffioe and dissimulation, to 
show the difference between the studied language of 
hypocrisy, and the uaMrral outcriet of soddtetf fJWM^on. 
This whole speech considered in J^slfgfhfr,!^ a M- 
mmlrable instance of j u dgm en t , aa it x^MmMk &tty^ 
of fittttittieiicii aiiu metaphoM; 
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NOTE XXIV. 



MH^ III. dCJBKS li. 



i!llf ae&^tA..__OtrR fears in Bftnquo 
Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fearM. *Tis much he dares. 
And to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he, 
Whose being I do fear : and under him. 
My genius is rebuVd j {I) as it is said 
Antk(m/*s fv9cs hy CtBsat. He chid the sisters, 
Wfien first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him ; then pitiphet-like, 
They haiVd him father to a line of kings, 
Upon my head tiiey plac'd a fraitleas oromi. 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unliBeal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If His so. 
For Banquo's israe have I 'fii'd my mind* 
For them the gracious Duncan have I mttrtfaerVl» 
Pi:^ ranceuiv in the vessel of my {Jieace 
Otoly for th^m, and miix^ eternal jewel 
Given t# the (2) cGDamon enemy of maa, 
T« nuike them kin^is,— title seed of JBan^uo luiQiKft 
IV^w than so, isome late into the list, 
(8) And champion me to th' utteranc e 
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(1) As it is said, 

Anthony's was by Caesar. 

Though I would not often a&sunie the critic's privi- 
lege, of being' confident where certainty cannot be ob- 
tained, nor indulge myself too far in departing from 
th,e established reading; yet J -cannot but propose the 
rejection of this passage, which I believe was an inser- 
tion of some player, that having sfo much learning as 
to discover to what Shakespeare alluded, was not will- 
ing that his audience should be less knowing than 
himself, and ha§ therefore weakened the author's sense 
by the intrusion of a remote and useless image into a 
speech bursting from a man wholly possessed with 
his own present condition, and therefore not at lei- 
sure to explain his own allusions to himself. If these 
words are taken away, by which not only the thought 
but the numbers are injured, the lines of Shake- 
speare close together without any traces of a breach. 

My genius is rebuk'd. He chid the sisters. 

(•?)- The common enemy of man. 

It is always an entertainment to an inquisitive rea- 
der,, to trace a sentiment to its original source, and 
therefore, though the term enemy of man applied to 
the devil is in itself natural and obvious, yet some may 
be pleased with being informed, that Shakespeare 
probably borrowed it from the first lines of the De- 
struction of Troy, a book which he is known to have 
read. 
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Thak Ithda remark may not appear too trivial, I 
shall take oceasiofi from it to point out a beautiful 
passage of Milton, evidently copied from a book of 
no greater authority : in describing the gates of hell, 
book ii. V. 879, he says, 



• On a sudden open fly. 



With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th' infernal doors, arid on their hinges grate 
Harsh thuuder. 

In the history of Don Bellianis, when one of the 
knights approaches, as I remember, the castle of 
Brandezar^ the gateis are said tp open grating harsh 
thunder upon their brazen hinges. 

(3) ' ■ ' ■ Come fate into the lists, 
• And champion me to th' utterance. 

This passage will be best explained by translating it 
into the language from whence the only word of diffi- 
culty in it is borrowed. Qm la destinie se rende en lice, 
et qu'elle me danne un defi a Toutrance. A challenge or 
a combat a Voutrance^ to extremity y was a fixed term 
in the law of arms, used when the combatants en- 
gaged with an odium intemecinumy an intention to de- 
stroy ea^h other, in opposition to trials of skill at. festi- 
vals, or on other occasions, where the contest was only 
for reputation or a prize. The sense, therefore is. Let 
fate, that has fore-doom' d the exaltation of the sons of 
Banquo, enter the lists against m>e, with the uinwst ani- 
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mosiifff in defence of its &nm decrees^ which £ nnUeni> 
deavour to invalidate^ whatever he the dtrnger. 



NOTE XXV. 

Mdcbet^ Ay, in the catalogae^ ye go for men^ 
As hounds and grej-faounds^ mongrels, spaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs, water-ruggs, and demi-wolves are dept 
All by the name of dogs. 

Thougli this is not the most sparkKng passage in 
the play, and though tibe name of a dog is of Ho great 
importance, yet it may not be improper to remark, 
that there is no such species of dogs as $hm^hs men- 
tioned by Cains de Canibus Britannicis, or any other 
writer that has fallen into my hands, nv is the word 
to be found in any dictionary which I have examined. 
I therefore imagined that it is Cstlsely printed for 
slouthSf a kind of slow hound bred in the southern 
parts of England, but was informed by a lady, that it 
is more probably used, either by mistake, or accord* 
ing to the orthography of that time, for sAoefe. 



NOTE XXVL 

M4wb§th.'~ — In this kour at most, 
I will advise yea where to plant yoafselties. 
Acquaint yoa with the perfiect spy o* th' tinitf, 
Tke moment <iii*t, £ir't must he done tO'4iigM;, 
And aoaiethiiig irom tbe palaee : * 
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WfasCt is meant by the spy of the Hme, it will be 
found difficult to explain ; and therefore sense will be 
cheaply gained by a slight alteration.-^Macbeth is 
assuring the assassins that they shall not want direc- 
tions to find Banquo, and therefore says^ 



I will- 



Acquaint ycu with a perfect spy o' tiC time. 

Accordingly a third murderer joins them afterwards 
at the place of acti<»i. 

Perfect is well instructedf or well informed f as in 
this play^ 

Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 

Though I am well acquainted with your quaUty and 
rank. 



NOTE XXVII. 

^ SCENE IV. 

^id Murderer. He needs not to mistrust, since he 

delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do. 
To the direction just. 

Mr. Theobald has endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
amend this passage, in which nothing is faulty but the 
punctuation. The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is 
this. The perfect epy, mentioned by Macbeth in the 

VOL. III. I 
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feregoing scene has, before they enter tipon the stage, 
given them the directions which were promised at 
the time of their agreement ; and therefore one of 
the mnrderers observes, that, since he has given them 
such exact infm'matianj he needs not doubt of their 
performance. Then by way of exhortation to his as- 
sociates he cries out 



To the direction just. 



Now nothing remains but that we confirm emctfy to 
Macbeth' s directions. 



NOTE XXVIII. 

SCENE V. 

Macbeth. You know your own degrees, sit down: 
At first and last the hearty welcome. 

As this passage stands, not only the numbers are 
very imperfect, but the sense, if any can be found, 
weak and contemptible. The numbers will be i«i* 
4)roved by reading 



' Sit down at first. 



And last a hearty welcome. 

But for last should then be written next. I beliere^ 
the true reading is 

Yoo knew your own d^frees, At down.«—l^ in|b 
And last the hearty wdc<me. 
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All ofn^hatever degree jfrfym ike highest U the lowest ^ 
mag he assured that their visit is well received. 



NOTE XXIX. 

Macbeth. There's blood npoti ihj -face. 

[To themurtherer aside at the door. 
Murderer. 'Tis Banqno's thett. 
Macbeth. 'Tim heAtet thee witkoml tham he wUhiH. 

The sense appareiitly reqiiim that tliis punge 
sliimldi be reaii thus : 

Tis better thee without, than him within. 

That is, I am nuke pleased thai the blood of Btmquo 
should be on thyfa/cVj than in his bodg. 



NOTE XXX. 

Ledg Maeheth. Pboper staff) 
This is the yery painting of your fear t 

[A side to Macbeth. 
Tim is the air-flrawn dagger which you said 
Led yvu to Daacan. Oh, these flaws spftdstortsy . 
Impestmres t» true fear, would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire, 
Authorized by her graudwos.. 8ham# itself ! 
Why do you make such faces ? Whei» all's done 
You look but on a stool. 

I2 
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As starts can neither with propriety nor sense be 
called impostures to true fear j something else was un- 
doubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps wrote 



-Those flaws and starts. 



Impostures true to fear ^ would well become 
A woman's story.——— — 

These symptonm of terror and amazement might 
better become impostors true only to fear, might fte- 
com>e a coward at the recital of such falshoods as no 
num could credit whose understanding was n4>t weak* 
ened hy his terrors;, tales ^ told hy a woman over afire 
on the authority of her grandam. 



NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth. Love and health to all ! . 

Then 111 sit down : give me some wine, fill full — 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo whom we miss. 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirst. 
And all to all- 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, capable of 
more meanings than one, none of them are very satis^ 
factory; and* therefore I am inclined to read it thus : 

. To all, and him, we thirst, 

And hail to all. 
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Macbeth, being* aboat to salate his company with a 
bumper, declares that he includes Banquo^ though eb* 
sent, in this act of kindness, and wishes health to all. 
Hailj or Aet2, for healthy was in such continual ua« 
among- the good-fellows of ancient times^ that a 
drinker was called a nms-heiler, or a wisher of healthy 
and the liquor was termed was-^heilf because health 
was so often wished over it* Thus in the lines of 
Hanvil the Monk, 

Jamque vagante scypho^ discincto gutture was-heil 
/n^emtiuiitt was-heil : lobar e$t phis perdere vim 
Quam sitis. 

These words were afterwards corrupted into wassail 
and wassaUer. 



NOTE XXXII. 

Macbeth. Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a sunmier's cloud 

Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe. 

When now I think you can behold such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheek. 

When mine is blanched with fe^r. * 

This passage, as it now standsi is unintelligible, but 
may be restored to sense by a very slight alteration, 



• You make me strange 



Ev'n to the disposition that I know. 
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Though I had before ^een msmy instances of your ctu^ 
rdjfCf yet it nmm appears H a deffree altoff^her new. 
So that m^ long acquoiutanee "with ^onr^isposition 
dMs mt Under me ftam &at ustomaikimenJt wMck 
moyfeitf produces. 

NOTE XXXHL 

It will have blood, they say blood will have bloody 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to 

. -spefik, . > 
Ao^imi, that iii)de]»toQd. relations, bava 
By magpies, and by choughs, and roolcs )»XHlj^ht 

forth 
Thci«ecret*st man of Moiid.— ~ 

In this passage the first line loses much of its force by 
the present punctuation. Macbeth having considered 
the prodigy which hfi3 just ^.ppc^red, infers justly from 
it, that the death of Chmcan cannot pass impunished. 

If will have bloody 

Then after ashcurt pause, declari^s it as the general ob- 
servation of mankind; that murderers cannot escape. 
They sayp bl<H>4 ndU hwe blm>d. 

Mm^renr, whan they have |prMtited all h«aian 
means of aBoqirity^ are detected by wpematwal dijitec- 
tions. 

Augers, that understand relations, &c/ 

By the word relatt&n is undeMobd the conite^tldn of 
effects with causes ; to under ^tdnctrelat^iom as an augur 
is to know how those things relate to each other which 
have no visible combinsutiou Qr dependency. 
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fiCflNE VU. 

JSn<^ Lcmoor and another L&rd. 

As this tragedy like the rest of Shftkespeare^s I* per-» 
haps overstocked with permfiages, it is not easy to 
assign a reason, why a nameless character should bo 
introddced here, since nothing is said that might not 
with equal propriety have been put into the mouth of 
any other dii^fFected man. I believe, therefore, that in 
the original copy, it waw written with a very common 
form of contraction, Lenox and j4ii. for which the tran- 
scriber instead of Lenox and Angtis, set down Lenox and 
another Lord. Hi^ attthor had indeed been more in-/ 
debted to the transcriberV fidelity and diligence, had 
he committed no errors of greater importaaee. 

NOTE XXXV. 

UiT XV, SCENE f. 

As this is the chief scene of enchahtment in the pfay, 
it is proper in this place to obse'Tve, With'hdW mfich 
judgment Shakespeare has sefeCted ^tt tW circum- 
stances of his infernal ceremonies, anrf hdW exactly he 
Hm conformed t6 cbmtnon opinions tod tfad^iftions. 

Thrice the brinded csA Haft iMw'.d^ . 

The usual fMn» m whidi <ii»ttiai:/i||iril»an reported 
to cimTerse witk^i^lteiy i» thaik dC »c«U ' A witch, 

1 
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'who was tried aboot half a century before the time of 
Shakespeare, had a cat named Rutterkm, as the spirit 
of one of those witches was Grimalkin ; and when any 
mischief was to be done, she used to bid Rutterkin go 
andjly; but once when she would have sent Rutter«> 
kin to torment a daughter of the countess of Rutland, 
instead of going or flying^ he cmly cried inew^ from 
which she discovered that the lady was out of his 
power, thjB power of witches being not universal, but 
limited, as Shakespeare has taken care to inculcate. 

Though his bark cannot be lost. 
Yet it shall be tempest tost. 

The common afflictions which the malice of witch^ 
produced were melancholy, fits, and loss of fleshy 
which are threatened by one of Shakespeare's witches. 

Weary sev'nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

It was likewise their practice to destroy the cattle 
of their neighbours, and the farmers have to this day 
many ceremonies to secure their cows and other cat-' 
tie from witchcraft; but they seem to have been most 
«uspect^d of malice against swine. Shakespeare has 
accordingly ma/le one of his witches declare that she 
has been killing swine; and Dr. Harsenet observes, 
that about that time a sow could not be ill of the 
measles f nor a girl of the stdlens, but some old woman 
was charged with witehcf aft. 

Toad, that under the cold stone 
Days abd nights hws forty*one 
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Swelter'd Tenom sleeping got. 
Boil thou first i' th' charmed pot. 

Toads have likewise l<Hig lain under the reproach of 
being by some meansaccessary to witchcraft, for which 
reason Shakespeare, in the first sc^ie of this play, calls 
one of the spirits padoche or toad, and now takes care 
to put a toad first into the pot. When Yaninus waA 
seized at Thoulouse, there was found at his lodgings 
iuffeM bufo vitro tncftiws, a great toad shut in a vial, 
upon which those that prosecuted him veneficium ex^ 
probrabant, charged him, I suppose, with witchcraft. 

Fillet of a fenny snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of neut, and toe of frog ; — 
For k charm, &c. 

The propriety of these ingredients may be known 
by consulting the books De Yiribus Animalium and 
I)e Mirabilibus Mundi, ascribed to Albertus Magnus, 
in which the reader, who has time and credulity, may 
discover very wonderful secrets. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab; — 

It has been already mentioned in the law against 
witches, that they are su^qposed to take lip dead bodies 
to use in enchantments, which was confessed by the 
woman whom King Jmnes examined, and who had of 
a dead body, that was divided in one of their assem- 
blies, two fingers for her; share; It is observable that 
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Shakespeare, on this gpreat oceation^ whidi involves 
the fate of a king*, multiplies all the chrcumstances of 
horror. The babe, whose finger is used, must be 
strangled in its birlh, the grease most noionlj be hu- 
man, but most have dropped from a giUxrt, the gibbcA 
of a murderer, and even the sow^ whose blood is nsed^ 
must have offended nature by devoiirifkg her own fiur« 
row. These are touches of judgment and genius* 

And now about the cauldron sin g ' v ' M 'i 



Blue spirits and white^ 
Black spirits and grey^ 
Mingle, mingle,, mingki 
You that mingle may. 



And in a former part, 

Weird sisters hand in haiad ' ^ 
Thus do go about, about $ 
Thrice to mine, and thrice to tliuie» 
And thrice again to make up nine* 

These two passages I have brought together, because 
they both seem subji^ct to the objection of too jDSuch le- 
vity for the solemnity of endiafttment^ aild;may both 
be shown, by one quotation from Camden's account of 
Ireland, to be founded upon a practice really oliiseirred 
hy the nDcivilized natives of that country^ << Whe» 
^ any one gets afaU/' snyss the k^afinet0f Gaaidenj 
** hestertsup^andterm^tArseAmcafotfo 
'^a kde intiu ewrlh; for tbey imagiacitluiitk^re issi 
'^ ipiril.iB the groand; aai if ho frU»4»k i^twiaiM 
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** three daystheysendoneof tMrwMnentkat isskilled 
<< in that way to the place, whew ahe says, I call thet 
** from the east, west, north, and south, from the groves, 
^' the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the^atrtef, 
** redj blackf whiter There was likewise a book writ- 
ten before the time of Shakespeare, describing, 
amongst other properties, the e^lowrs of spirits. 

Manyotlmr cireuiBrtances might be particularized^ 
in which Shakespeare has diewn his judgment and 
his knowledge. 



WOTE XXXVI. 

8CBN£ U. 

JlfocftetA.— Thou art too like the spirit of Banqoo, 
down. 
Thy crown does (1) sear my eye-balls, and thy (2) hair. 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first, 
A third is like the fQrtt)er. 

(1) The expression oCM^obeth, that the cranm sears 
his eye-balls, is taken from the method formerly prac- 
tised of destroying the sight of captives or competi- 
tors, by holding a burning baaon before the eye, 
which dried up its humidity. 

(2) AfiMaobeth expeoted toaee a train of kings^ and 
was only int^piiring from what rve tbey wmM pfo^ 
«ad^ he could notheaarpriaed that the hMir ofth# 
8ecoAdwiaa&otiiid79ifAj»M like that of the first; ha 
was offended only thai the second resembled the fitat^ 
aathe fiisit nmnUed Jitnquo, awl therefore aaid# 
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And thy mV, 

Thou other gold-brown brow, is like the first. 



NOTE XXXVII. 

I WILL — give to the edge o' th* swotd 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunltte souls 
That trace him in his line^^no boosting like a ibol, 
This deed I'll do before my purpose cool^ • 

Both the sense and measure of the third line, which, 
as it rhymes, ought, according to the practice of this 
author, to be regular, are at present injured by two 
superfluous syllables, which may easily be removed 
by reading 

souls. 

That trace his line — ^no boasting like a fool. 



NOTE XXXVIII. 

SC£NB IIL 

iZof^e.— Dearest cousin, 
I pray you school yourself; but for your husband, 
He*s noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o' th* time, I dare not speak much farther. 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors,^ 
And do not know'tourseltes : when ^e ( 1) hddrmumr 
From what fvefear^ yet know not what we fear. 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and (2) move; I'll take my leate of 7004 
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Shall not be long but I'll be here again : 
Things at the worst will cease, or else dimb upwards 
To what they were before : my pretty cousin. 
Blessing upon you. . 

(1)— — .When we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

The present reading seems to afford no sense; and 
therefore sonie critical experiments may be properly 
tried upon it, though, the verses being without any 
connexion, there is room for suspicion, that some in^- 
tenpediate lines are lost, and that the passage is there- 
fore irretrievable. If it be supposed that the fiiult 
arises only from the corruption of some words, and 
that the traces of the true reading are still to be found, 
t|ie passage may be changed thus: 

Wheii we bade rum 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

Or in B sense very applicable to the occasion of the 
cmference, 

When the bold running 

From what they fear, yet know not what they fear. 

(2) But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. 

That he who floats upon a rough sea must nu»ve is 
evident, too evident for Shakespeare so emphatically 
to assert. The line therefore is to be written thus : 

Etd^ vay^ and move— -I'll take my leave of you. 
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Rosse is about to proceed, but findings hhns^lf orcr- 
powered by his tenderness, breaks off abruptly, for 
which he makes a short apology and retires. 



NOTE XXXIX. 

8CENE IV. 

Jlfufcoftii.— Lbt US seek out some deflate shade, 
iind there . , r 

Ifl^eep our sad bosoms eni]pty. 

Ufac^uJF.—Jjet us rather 
Hold fest the mortal sword ; and, like good men. 
Bestride our (^Tvufhtbtr^-domn: each new mom. 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new s6iTOWs 
Strike heaven on the face, thsfct it resocmds^ ' 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yelFd out 
Like syllables of dolour. 

He who can discover what is meant by him that ear- 
nestly exhorts him to bestride}m donmfdl btrth-^daofn, is 
at liberty to adhere to the present text ; but those whto 
are willing ta confesatbat such counsel would to them 
be unintelligible, must endeavour to discove;!' some read- 
ing less obscure. It is probable that Shakespeare wrote, 

Like good men^ 

Bestride our downfaln birthdom • 

■ » ' 

The allusion is to a oaaa frqin wbotti scnn^thmg ^- 

luahle is about to ba tidken by violence and wbfh that 

he may defend it without encumbrance, lays it on the 

ground, and stands over it with his weapon in Ms himd* 
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Onr MMmMm, or fHithriglit, says he, lies on the 
^roaiid, let us, like ni^n who are to fight for what is 
dearest to them, not abandon it, but stand over it and 
defend it. This is a strong picture of obstinate re- 
^ution. 

Birthdam for birthright is formed by the same ana- 
logy with masterdom in this play, signifying the prt- 
vileges or rights of a master. 

Perhaps it might be birth-dame for mother; let 
.us stand over our mother that ^lies bleeding on the 
groimd. 

NOTE XL. 

Malcolm. Now we'll together, and the dimiioe of 

goodness 
Be like enr wairantied qnarreL 

The chance of goodness, as it is commonly read, con- 
veys no fiense. If there be not some more important 
ttror io the passage^ it iboiiM at least be poiiitad thus f 

-And the chance, of goodness, 



Be like our warranted quarrel. 

That is. May the event be, of the goodness of hesL- 
ren[projustitia divina] answerable to the cause. 

But I am inclined to believe that Shakespeare 
wrote, 

-And the chance, O goodness. 



Be like our warranted quarrel. 

This some of his transcribers wrote with a small o, 
which another imagined to mean of. If we adopt this 
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reading, the sense will be, and O thou iwereigngMd^ 
nessj to wham i»enow appeal, moy imrfwlune answer 
to our cause. 



NOTE XU. 

Macbeth. Bring me no more reports^ let them, 
fly all, 
'Till Bimam wood remove to Dmisinane^ 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not bom of woman ? r- ^ 



-Fly false Thanes, 



And mingle with the English epicmres. 

In the first line of this sqpeech, the proper pauses are 
not observed in the present editions. 

Bring me no more reports— let them fly all-^ 
TeU me not any more of degettums^^-Let all my m^ 
Jects leave me — / am safe till, &c. 

The reproach of epicurism, on which Mr. Theobald 
has bestowed a note, is nothing more than a natural in- 
vective uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, 
against those who have more opportunities of luxury. 



NOTE XLII. 

Macbeth. I have liv'd long enough: myivdy of life 
Is fairn into the se^r, the yellow leaf. 
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As there is no relation between the way oflifey and 
faUen into the sear, I am inclined to think, that the 
W is only an M inverted, and that it was originally 
written. My Mai/ of life. 

/ am now passed from the spring to the mitumn of 
KMf daysy hut I am without those comforts that should 
succeed the sprightliness of bloomy and support me in 
this melancholy season. 



NPTP XWW. 

SCENE IV. 

Malcolm. ^Tis his main hope : 
F<^ whei'e there is advantage to be given f 
Both more and less 4ave giyfiii him tlae revdyt ; 
And none serve with him but constrained things. 
Whose hearty are al>sent too. 

The impropriety of the expression advantage to he 
given instead qi 4»dvantage gituen, and tl^ distgji^able 
repetition of tiie word given in the next line, j^adw? 
«ie4oTead, 



Both more .^4 l^,haye giv^^imithe i;e,vplt. 
Advantage or vaiffta^e in th^ t^me of ^al^espeare 

More and less is the same with ^rrea^er and less. So 
Vfi the ipLjterpolat^dl^Japdeville, a book of that age, 
tb^re,is s^,^|iftpter of l7\dia ^ke mQXe find the Ifss. 

VOL. III. K 
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NOTE XUV. 

SCENE V. 

Macbeth ^Wherefore was that cry f 

Seytan. The queen is dead. 

Macbeth. SI)e should (1) have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a ward. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to^mprrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of (2) recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow.. 

She should have died hereafter. 
There would have been a time for such a word. 

This passage has very justly been suspected of being 
corrupt. It is not apparent for what ward there would 
have been a time ; and that there would or would not 
be a time for any ward seems not a consideration of 
importance sufficient to transport Macbeth into the 
following exclamation. I read therefore, 

(1) She should have died hereaflier. 
There would have been a time for— such ^warld!-^ 
To-morrow, jfc. 

It is a broken speech^ in which only a part of the 
thought is expressed, aiid may be paraphrased thusr: 
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*\ The qmeen is tbrndJ' Macbeth, y Her death should 
** hare been deferred to some more peaceful hoar; 
'' had she lived longer, there mould at length have been 
'* a time for the honours due to her as a queen, and 
** that respect which I owe her for her fidelity and 
'' lov^. Such is the world — such is the condition of 
'* human life, that we always think to-morrow will be 
" happier than to-day j but to-morrow and to-morrow 
'^ steals over us unenjoyed and unregarded, and we 
'^ still linger in the same expectation to the moment 
<^ appointed for our end. All these days, which have 
*' thus passed away, have sent multitudes of fools to 
'< the grate, who were engrossed by the same dream of 
** future felicity, and, when life was departing from 
" them, were like me reckoning on to-morrow/' 

(2) To the last syllable of recorded time. 

Recorded time seems to signify the time fixed in the 
decrees of heaven for the period of life. The record of 
futurity IS indeed no accurate expression, but as we only 
know transactions past or present, the language of men 
affords no term for tlie volumes of prescience, in which 
future events may be supposed to be written. 

NOTE XLV. 

Macbeth. If thou speak'st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee: if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much 

I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt th' equi¥OM(rion of the fiend. 
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That lies like truth. ^^ Fear not till Bimam wood 
Dd csotne to Dunsinane/' afid now a wood 
Gomes toward Dunsinane. 



i 



I pull iu resolution- 



Though this is the reading of all the editions, yet as 
it i^ a phrase without either example, elegance, or 
propriety^ it is surely Jbetter to read 

.tc ' j! p^ii iu resolution 

. .» Llajigmsh ifi my constancy ^ my confidence begins to 
forsake me. It is scarcely necessary to observe hpw 
easily pall might be changed into pfull by a njegligeat 
writer, or mistakea for it by an unskilful printer. ^ « 



NOTE XLVL 

SCENE VIII. 

Seyward. Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so his knell is knoll'd. 

This incident is thus related from Henry of Hun- 
tingdon by Camden i in his Remains, froto which our 
author probably copied it. 

When Seyward, the martial Earl of Northumber- 
land, understood that his son, wiiom he Ittid sent in 
service against the Scotchmen, was slain,jhe demanded 
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whether his wound were in the fore part or hinder 
part of his body. Whan it was answered in the tor^ 
party he replied, ^' I am ri^ht glftd; neither wish I 
** any other death to me or mine/' 



1. NIUI l i. 



After the foregoing* pages were printed, the late 
edition of Shakespeare, ascribed to Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, fpH into my, hands; and it was the^^efore. xjon- 
venient for me to delay the publicatioh of my re- 
marks, till I had examined whether they were n6t 
anticlppted by similar observations, or precluded by 
better. I therefore read over this tragedy, but found 
that the^Bditor's apprehensioi^ is of a cast so different 
from mine, that he appears to find no difficulty in 
most of those passages which I have represented as liyi- 
intelligible, and. has therefore passed smoothly over 
them, withpu^ iwy M^i^ipt to ait^r <>r explain them. 
Some of t^ line$; with whi(^ I haA been per- 
plexed, have been indeed so fortunate as to attract his 
jwgaiid } -and it is ||(lt^witllOiAt alt.the 6alfsfai)ti<Nti wliioh 
. it 16 isiif,l ito express on sftch weasions, tihat I find Kn 
.entire agne^meiit faetweeii ttsiii rabstitutiag \a%e Note 
II.] quarrel for quarry j wA in explaining 4^ ada^ 
^ tbs cat, (Note KVII.] But this pleasure as, like 
Aioj^tollieh;, luiown avAj to be regn^ied ; j£ov i itave 
the unhaptxnass ^ find 'no such ooftfbroiit^ with -M- 
9aiid'te|mj^4itfaflr'pB£»g6.: i 
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The line which I have endeavoured to amend. Note 
XI- is likewise attempted by the new editor, and k 
perhaps the only passage in the play in which he hss 
not sabinissively admitted the emendations of fore- 
going critics. Instead of the common reading, 

• Doing every thing 

Safe towards your love and honour, 

he has published. 

Doing every thing 



Shaped towards your love and honour. 

* This alteration, which, like all the rest attempted 
by him, the reader is expected to admit, without any 
reason alleged in its defence, is, in my opinion, more 
plausible than that of Mr. Theobald ; whether ii i$ 
right, I am not to determine. 

In the passage which I have altered in Note XL. 
an emencktion is likewise atteqiipted in the late edi- 
tion, where, for 

•^ And the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel, 

is 8ubstituted«^And the chance in goddQefl»--^h6tIier 
with more or less el^^ance, dignity, and prq>riety, 
fhan the reading which I have ofiered, I must again 
decline the province of deciding. 

Most of the other emendationn which he has en- 
deavoured^ whether with good or bad fortune, are 
too trivial to deserve mention. For surely the wea* 
pons of eritieism ought not to be Uuuted against an 
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editor, who can ima^e that he is restoring poetry, 
while he is amusing himself with alterations like 
these; 

For — r— This is the sevjeant. 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought ; 

This is the serjeant, who 



like a right good and hardy soldier fought. 

For Dismayed not this 

Our captains Macheth and Banquo ? — ^Yes; 

Dismayed not this 



Our captains brave Macbeth and Banquo ? — Yes. 

Such harmless industry may, surely, be fwgiven, 
' if it cannot be praised : may he therefore never want 
a monosyllable, who can use it with such wonderful 
dexterity. 

Bwmpatwr quisqms rumpiiur invidia ! 

The rest (^this edition I have not read, but, from 
the little that I have seen, think it not dangerous to 
declare that, in my opinion, its pomp recommends it 
more than its accuracy. There is no distinction made 
between the ancient reading, and the innovations of the 
editor; there is no reason given for any of the altera- 
tions which are made; the emendations of former 
critics are adopted without any acknowledgment, 
and few of the difficulties are removed which have 
hitherto embarrassed the readers of Shakespeare. 
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I tt^ouM riot, hdwever, be thought to insult the 
editor, not* to censtii*e him Trith too nrach petuknce, 
for having failed in little things, of whom I have been 
told, that he excels in greater. But I may, without 
indecency, observte, thai nb ih^h should attempt to 
teach othfers what he feal^ tiever lea^neA hiftiself ; and 
that those who, like Themistocles^ have studied the 
arts of policy, and can t^ach a small sWe honrto grow 
great, should, like him, disdain to labour in trifles, 
and consider petty adcdmpbsbments as below their 
ambition; ' 
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ADVENTURER. 



N° 34. SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1758. 



Has totieB optata exegit gloria pCRnas, — juv. 
Such fate pursues the votaries of praise. 

TO THE ADVENT4JR1&R. 

i «i«J , Fle^'pmbriy fkh, ?4. 

xO a b^tifevolent disposition, every state oi Wie 
iviH attbrcl some opportunities of contributing to the 
\vfe\fare of mankind. * Opulence and splendor are 
enabled to dispel the cloud of adversity, to dry 
up* the *tcars of the widow and the orphan,, and to 
increase Ihe felicity of all aground them : their ex- 
ample will animate virtue, and retard the progress of 
vice. And even indigence aijd obscurity, though with- 
out power to confer \b9^iiijeBa, may aivk^ist prevent 
misery, and apprize those who are blinded by their pas- 
sions that they atfe on the Witik df irremediable 
calamity. 
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Pleased) therefore, with, the thought of recovering 
others from that folly which has embittered my own 
days, I have presumed to address the Adventurer 
from the dreary mansions of wretchedness and despair, 
of which the gates are so wonderfully constructed, as 
to fly open^for the reception of strangers, though 
they are impervious as a rock of adamant to such- as 
are within them : 

FacUis descensus Averm; 

Nactes atque dies paiet atri jamucDitis : 

Sed revocare gradum^ superasque evadere ad auras, * - 

Hoc opus kic labor est, — viro. 

The gates of hell are open night and day ; 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the way : 

But to return and view the cheerful skies ; 

In this the task and mighty labour lies.— drtden. 

Suffer me to acquaint you, Sir, that I haVe glittered 
at the ball, and sparkled in the circle ; that I have 
had the happiness to be the unknown favourite of an 
unknown lady at the masquerade, have been the 
delight of tables of the first fashion, and the envy of 
my brother beaux ; and to descend a little lower, it 
IS, I believe, still remembered, that Messrs. Velours 
suad d'Espagne stand indebted fw a great part of 
.their present influence at Guildhall, to the elegance 
of my shape, and the graceful freedom of my car-* 
riage. 

Sed qua praclara et prospera tantif 

Ui rebus UHs par sU mensura mahrwm /-—jut. 

See the wild purchase of the bold and Tain, 
Where eTery bliss is bought witheqaal pain ! .^ ,^ 

I 
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Alt I entered into the world very young^, with an 
elegant person and a large estate, it was not long 
before I disentangled myself from the shackles of 
religion; for I was determined to the pnrrait of 
pleasure, which according to my notions consisted in 
the unrestrained and unlimited gratifications, of every 
passion and every appetite; and as this c<^ld not bo 
obtained mider the frowns of a perpi^tual dictator, I 
considered; religion as my en^my;' and proceeding 
to treat h^ with contempt and derision, was not ^a 
little delighted, that the unfashionableness of her ap* 
pearance, and the unanimated uniformity of her mo« 
tions, afforded frequent opportunities for the sallies of 
my imagination. 

Conceiving now that I was sufficiently qualified 
to laugh away scruples, I imparted my remarks to 
those among my female favourites, whose virtue I - 
intended to attack; for I was well assured, that 
pride would be able to make but a weak defence, 
when religion was subverted ; nor was my success 
below my expectation ; the love of pleasure is too 
strongly implanted in the female breast, to suffer 
them scrupuloudy to examine the validity of argu- 
ments designed to weaken restraint ; all are easily 
led to believe, that whatever thwarts their indina^ 
tion must be wrong: little more, therefore, was re* 
quired, than by the addition of some circumstances, 
and the exaggeration of others, to make merriment 
supply the place of demonstration; nor was I so 
senseless as to offer arguments to such as could not 
attend to them, and. with whom a r^Mirtee or catch 
would more effectually answer the same purpose. 
This being effected, 4]iere remain^ only '< the 
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« dread of the ^m)rld :'* but Rbssanii scared too W^h, 
to think* the opinion of others w<lrthy her UMic^; 
Leetitia seemed to think of* it only <k>^eclare> that 
^' if all her hairs were worlds," she shouk) re^^kon 
them^ " well lost for love;" and Pkstorella fondly 
conceived,' that she could dwell for ever by the side 
of a biibfelitig fountain, content with- her swain and 
Aeecy care; without considering that stillness and 
solitude can afford satisfaction only to ihnocerice. 

It is not the desire of new acquisitions, but the 
glory of conquests, that fires the soldier's rfe-east^ 
alis indeed the town is seldoitn worth much, when it 
Kfas suffered the devacstdtions of a sife^; so that 
though I did not openly declare the effects -of my 
oWh prowess, which is forbidden by the tews of fio- 
*!bur, it cannot be supposed that 1 was verjnioli- 
tit^As to bury my reputation, or to hinder ficei^ 
dental- discoveries. To have gained' one'viietory, « 
dh indtioenrefnt • to hazard a second' wigagement j 
and though the imccesis of the general lihorfd' be a 
reason for increasing the strength of the fortifica- 
tion, it -becomes, with many,^ pretence for. an im- 
i^ediate sYirrender, under the n6tioh tfrat no jiower 
!s aWe to WiHistand so formidable an adverwiry ; w?iile 
tjfthers brav^ the danger, anfd think it mean to suirien- 
der,ffcnd dastardly te fly. Melissa, indeed, Itnew bfetter ; 
€md 4^ugh she could not boast the apathy, sfteaSdlnesi^, 
and fknteicibiltty of a Cato, wairted not *lie to<^e pru- 
^nt virtue of Scipio; and gained the vicftory hy de- 
isliniPii^ the contest. : -- > 

' You inttSt' not, ho^mever, itniag^^ne, ^Chat I was, 
dtir|i^ tUfS^MrtaAcof abaBiidoiled ttbc^niftM,' s^''foH4y 
fcotitin0edof^tiie fiftwess •rftayoHvn conduct, as to 
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b& fra^ from uAesteiness* I knew very well, that I 
tei|fht justly be deemed the pest of society, and that 
sueh •{veceedrng'S dmst terminate ki the destruotipn of 
iny health aad fortune $ but to admit thoughts of 
^is ^ind was to live upon the rack : I fled, there* 
io^ to the regioBS of mirth and jollity, as they are 
oalted; and endeavoured with Burgundy, and a con- 
tinual rotati^ of oompany, to free inyself from thf 
pangKst of ^i^ection. Fa*om ikmo or^ie^ we fror 
quently sailjed .£(M*th in quest of adventures, to tli^ 
no sn^l terror and oonsternation of all the sobef 
stragglers that came in our way: and. though ^Wi^ 
never injur^, like our illustrious piiagemlKmt the 
Mohock^, either life or limbs ; yet we hav<e in the 
midst of Covont Garden buried a tailor, who llad been 
iroublf some to ^ s€«ne of our fine gentlemen, *. bor 
aeiMlik a beap4rf cabbo^^e-l^ves and stolkjs, with tipris 
eonceit, 

f 

SaHa te caule ^m aempei^ cupistL ... 

Glut yoiitself with cabbage, of which you have always been 
greedy, . :. »^ 

There jcan be no reason for mentioning the com« 
mon exploits . of breaking windows and bruising the 
Wjatch ; unless it be* to tell you of the device of jpro- 
dui^ing before the justice broken lanterns^ which 
have been paid for an hundred times : or their ap- 
pearances with patchf;|s on their heads, ..under pre- 
tence of bei^g fut by the swo/d that w^s nev^r 
drawn : nor need I'^say any thing of the. moi;e forV 
midable attack of sturdy c^airmen^ arpied with 
fpl^i by a slight stroke fd which, . the: pmde of 
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Ned Revel's face was at once laid flat, and that ef* 
fected in an instant, which its' most mortal foe had 
for years assayed in vain. I shall pass over the ac« 
cidents that attended attempts to scale windows, and 
endeavours to dislodge signs from their hooks : there 
are many '* hair«breadth 'scapes ;'' besides those in the 
^'imminent deadly breach;'* but the rake's lifef 
though it be equally hazardous with that of the ml<» 
dier, is neither accompanied with present h<Hioar nor 
with pleasing retrospect ; such is, and such ought to 
be the difference, between the enemy and the pre* 
server of his country. 

Amidst such giddy and thoughtless extravagance, 
it will not seem strange, that I was often the dupe of 
eoarse flattery. When Mons. L' Allonge assured me, 
that I tfirnst quart overikrm better than any man in 
England, what could I less than present him with m 
swcMrd that cost me thirty pieces ? I was bound for a 
hundred pounds for Tom Trippet, because he had de- 
clared that he would dance a minuet with any man in 
the three kingdoms except myself. But I often parted 
with money against my inclination, either because I 
wanted the resolution to refuse, or dreaded the appel- 
lation of a niggardly fellow; and! may be truly said 
to have squandered my estate, without honour, with- 
out friends, and without pleasure. The last niay , per- 
haps, appear strange to men unacquainted with the 
masquerade of life : I deceived others, and I endea- 
voured to deceive myself; and have worn the h,ce of 
pleasantry and gaiety, while my heart suffered the 
most exquisite torture. 

By the instigation and encouragement of my 
friends, I became at length ambitions of a seat in 
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parliament; and acoording^ly set out for the town of 
Wallop in the west, where my arrival was welcomed 
by a thottsemd throats, and I was in three days sure 
of a majority : bnt after drinking out one hundred 
and fifty hogsheads of wine, and bribing two-thirds 
of the corporation twice over, I had the mortification 
to find^ that the borough had been before sold to Mr. 
Courtly. 

In a life of this kind, my fortune, though consi- 
derable, was presently dissipated ; and as the attraction 
grows more strong the nearer any body approaches 
the earth, when once a man begins to sink into po- 
verty, he falls with velocity always increasing; every 
supply is purchased at a higher and higher price, and 
every office of kindness obtained with greater and 
g^reater difficulty. Having now acquainted you with 
toy state of elevation, I shall, if you encourage the 
continuance of my correqpondence, shew you by what 
steps I descended from a first floor in Pali-Mall to 
my present habitation. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

MISAROYRUS. 
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N* 41. TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1758. 



Si inutahile pectus 



Est iibi, consiiiisy non cumhus^ utere noslris, 

Dum potesy et solidis etiamnum sedibus adstas ; 

Dumque male optaios noTidum -prerms iMchis aa:es. —-oyid. 

' Th' attempt forsake, 

And i)ot my chariot but my counsel take ; 
While yet securely on the earth you stand; 
Nor touch the horses with too rash a hand.-^ADDisoN. 



TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, Fket^Mm'^hii* 

f NOW send you the sequel of my story; which hai 
not been so long delayed, if I could have brought my- 
self to imagine, that any real impatience was felt £»r 
the fate of Misargyrus; who has travelled no un- 
beaten track to misery, and consequently can present 
the reader onlv with such incidents as occur in daily 
life. 

You have seen me, Sir, in the zenith of my glory; 
not dispensing the kindly warmth of an all-cheering 
sun, but, like another Phaeton, scorching and blasting 
every thing round me. I shall proceed, therefore, to 
finish my career, and pass as rapidly as possible through 
the remaining vicissitudes of my life. 

When I first beg^an to be in want of money, I 
made no doubt of an immediate supply. The news- 
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papers were perpetually offering directions to men, 
who seemed to have no other business than to gather 
heaps of gold for those who place their supreme feli. 
city in scattering it. I posted away, therefore, to one 
of these advertisers, who by his proposals seemed to 
deal in thousands; and was not a little chagrined to 
find, th«t^ this general benefactor would have nothing 
to do with any larger sum than thirty pounds^ nor 
would venture that without a joint note from myself 
and a reputable housekeeper, or for a longer time than 
three months. 

It was not yet so bad with me, as that I needed to 
solicit surety for thirty pounds : yet partly from the 
greediness that extravagance always produces, and 
partly from a desire of seeing the humour of a petty 
usurer, a character of which I had hitherto lived in 
ignorance, I condescended to listen to his terms. He 
proceeded to inform me of my great felicity in not 
falling into the hands of an extortioner ; and assured 
me, that I should find him extremely moderate in his 
demands : he was not, indeed, certain, that he could 
furnish me with the whole sum, for people were at 
this particular time extremely pressing and importu- 
nate for money ; yet as I had the appearance of a 
gentleman, he would try what he could do, and give 
me his answer in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 
again; and was again informed of the great demand 
for money, and that " money was money now:" he 
then advised me to be punctual in my payment, as 
that might induce him to befriend me hereafter; and 
delivered me the money, deducting at the rate of five- 

VOL. ui. L 
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aiid*»thitty per cent, with Motlier panegyric upoa his 
own moderation. 

I will not tire you with tl^e various practices of uso* 
rious oppressicm ; but canned omit my tiraiuaetion with 
Squeew on T<ywef-hill, who finding me a young man 
of consiiderable expectations^ employed an agent to 
persnada me to bcMTOw five hundred poundp, to be 
rei^nded by an annual payment of twenty per cent, 
during the joint lives of Im daughter Naacy Squeeze 
and myself. The negoeiator came prepared to enforce 
his proposal with all his art; but finding that I caught 
his offer with the eagerness of necessity, he grew cold 
and languid : <^ 1^ had mentioned it out of kindness; 
^' he would try to serve me: Mr. Squeesce was an ho- 
<' nest man, Imt eictremely cautious/' In three days 
h6 came to tell me, thai; hia endeavours had been in* 
effectoal, Mr. Squeezia having no good opinion of my 
life: but that there wai^ one expedient reimtining; 
Mrs. Squeeze could influence her husband^ and her 
good-will might be gained by a complimenti I 
waited that, afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze^ and poured 
out before her the flatteries which usually gain aceeas 
to rank and beauty : I did not then know, that thei^ 
are places in which the only compliment is a bribe. 
Having yet credit with a Jeweller, I afterwards pro^ 
cured a ring of thirty guineas, which I humbly pr/e-- 
sented, and wius soon admitted to a treaty with Mr, 
Squ^ze. He appeared peevish and backward, an4 
my old friend whispered m#, that he would never 
make a dry bargain ; I, therefcore, invited him to a 
tavern. Nine times we met on the afiair ; nine tiqies 
I paid four pounds for the supper and darat j and niqt 
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guitteis I gaire the a^ent for good ixffidas. I then 
obtained the money, paying ten per cent. adinMiM; 
and at the tenth meeting gave moodier supper, and 
disbursed fifteen pounds for the writing. 

Others, who styled themedv^s brcdceCs^ Woidd mily 
trust their money upon goods : that I might, there- 
lore, try etery wft of ^xpensilre Mly> I took a hoow 
and fumidied it. I amused myself with despotMii^ 
my nmveaUes of tiieir glossy appewance, for fekr df 
alarHingAe lender with suqiicions; aadiatliisIsQC- 
4:«ded so wdi, that he faroured me with one hundred 
and mxty pounds upon that which was rated at sevek& 
hundred* I then fottnd that I was tb maintain a 
gtHirdian abovt me, to prevent the goods from bein|^ 
broken or removed^ This was, indeed, «a un^q»ected 
tax; but it was too late to recede ; and I comfiMrted 
myael^ that I ndght prevent a oreditor, of whom I 
had some apprehenskma^ from seisii^, by having a 
inior exeoution always in the house. 

By sodi meaMlhsidsoemhartassfd ftiysel^ tint my 
whi^ attention was engaged in eeftitriving excuses^ 
ttnd raising small sums to quiet such as woids would 
no longer mollify. It cost me ei|^lrty pounds in pre- 
sents to Mr. Leedi this attorney > for his forbearai^oe of 
one hundred, whidh he solicited me to take when I 
had no need. I was perpetually harassed with impor- 
tunate demancb, and insulted by wretches, who a few 
months before would not have daSred to raise their 
eyes from the dust bdfore n^. I lited in continual 
terror, frighted by every noise at the door^ and terri- 
fied at the approach of evory step quicker than cobq^ 
ttlDn. I never retired to rest, without feeling the 
justness of the Spanish proverb, << Let him who skefs 
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" too much, borrow the pillow of a debtor :" my so* 
licitude and vexation kept me long waking; and 
when i had closed my eyes, I was pursued or insulted 
by visionary bailiffs. 

When I reflected upon the meanness of thovshifts I 
had reduced myself to, I could not but curse the folly 
and extravagance that had overwhelmed me in a sea 
of troubles, from which it was highly improbable that 
I should ever emerge. I had some time lived in 
hopes- of an estate, at the death of my uncle } but he 
disappointed me by marrying his housekeeper ; and, 
catching an opportunity soon alter of quarrelling with 
me, for settling twenty pounds a year upon a gpirl 
whom I had seduced, told me that he would take care 
to prevent his fortune from being squandered upon 
prostitutes. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance of extricat- 
ing myself by marriage ; a; scheme which, I flattered 
myself, nothing but my present distress would have 
made me think on with patience. I determined, there* 
fore, to look out for a tender novice, with a large fcHr- 
tune at her own disposal ; and accordingly fixed my 
eyes upon Miss Biddy Simper. I had now paid her six 
or seven visits ; and so fully convincied her of my be- 
ing a gentleman arid a rake, that I made no doubt that 
both her person and fortune would be soon mine. 

At this critical time Miss Gripe called upon me, 
in a chariot bought with my money, and loaded with 
trinkets that I had in my days of afilu^nce lavished 
on her. Those days were now over ; atfd there was 
little hope that they woi)ld ever return. She was not 
able-to withstand the temptation of t«n pounds th^tt 
Talon the bailiff offered her, but brought him into my 
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apartment disguised in a livery ; and taking my sword 
to the window, under pretence of admiring the work- 
manship, beckoned him to seize me. 

Delay would have been expensive without use, as 
the debt was too considerable for payment or bail : 
I, therefore suffered myself to be immediately con* 
ducted to jail. 

Vest^lndum ante ipmm primisque infaucihta Ord, 
LaictuA Sf uUrices posuere cuhilia cur a : 
Pallentesque hahUant morhi^ tristisque senectus^ 
El metus, el malesuada fames, et turpis £gesia$,r^Yi^Giu 

Just in tke.gate and in. the jaws of heH, : 
ReTengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell ; 
And pale diseases, and repining age ; 
Want, fear, and famine^s unresisted rage. — drtdeit. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful; a prison is 
sometimes able to shock those, who endure it in a 
good cause : let your imagination, therefore, acquaint 
you, with what I have not words to express, and con- 
ceive, if possible, the horrors of imprisonment attend- 
ed with reproach and' ignominy, of involuntary asso- 
ciation with the refuse of mankind, with wretches 
who were before too abandoned for society, but being 
now freed from shame or fear, are hourly improving 
their vices by consorting with each other. 

There are, however, a few, whom like myself im- 
prisonment has rather mortified than hardened : with 
these only I converse ;.aiid of these you may perhaps 
hereafter receiv<e some account from 

Your humble servant, 

' ' . . MISARGYRtrsu 
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1^45, TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1753. 



NuUa fides regm aoem^ tmmsque poiestas 
ImpaJdem consortis erit* — lucan. 

No faith of partnership dominion owns ; 
Still discord hovers o'er divided thrcoies. 

It is well known, that many things appear plaasi<- 
ble in speculation, whi^ can never be reduced to 
practice; and that of the numberless projects that 
have flattered mankind with theoretical speciousness, 
few have served any other purpose than to shew the 
ingenuity of their contrivers. A voyage to the mioon, 
however romantic and absurd the scheme may now 
appear, since the properties of air have been better 
understood, seemed highly probable to niany pf the 
aspiring wits in the last century, who began to doat 
upon their glossy plumes^^ and fluttered with impa- 
tience for the hour of their departure : 



"Pereant vestigia miUe 



Antefugam, cAseTUemqueferU gra&h ungula campum. 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crost; 
And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost, — pope. 

AmoDg the feilacies which only experience can de* 
tect, there are some, of which scarcely experi»ee itself 
can destroy the influence ; some which, by a capti* 
vating shew of indubitable certainty, are perpetually 
gaining upon the human mind: and which, though 
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ererf trial emits m disBf^intmenty obtain new Gredil 
as the senfie of miacBrriage weara gradually away ^ per« 
made ua to try again what we haTe tried already, and 
expose us by the same fitildns to double Texotion* 

Of this tempting, this ddosiTe kind, is the expecta- 
tion of great performances by confederated strength* 
The speoalatist, wImd be has carafolly observed how 
much may be performed by a single haiid, cakolates 
by a very easy operation the force of tbonsandsy and 
goes on accumulating power till resistaaoe nuudies 
before it; then rejoices in the socceai of his new 
scheme, and wonders at the folly or idkness of fomcr 
ages, who have li^ed in want of y^hat might so rcndUy 
be jfnrooured, and suffered themselTes to be debarred 
from hiqf^iness l^ obstacles which* one mnted effort 
would have so easily surmonnted. 

Bat this gigantae phaaitam of ooUectire power 
vanishes at once into azr and emptiness^ at the fiist 
attempt to put it ixito action. The different appre- 
hensions, the diacordancl passions, the jarring interest 
of men, will scarcely permit that many should unite 
in one undertaking. 

Of a great and con^liaited design, soosa will nevnr 
be brought to discern the end ; and of the several 
means by which it may be accompliahed, the choice 
will be aperpetnal subject of debate^ ai every man is 
swayed in his determination by his own knowledge or 
convnnience. In a long series of action, some will 
bbguiah with fatigue^ and some be drawn off by pire- 
sent gratifications; some will loiter becanse others 
labour, and aome will cease to labour becaitfeo^ers 
toiter : and if once they eosae within prospect of nc-^ 
eea and profit, so^a will ba greedy «id others envi- 
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Oils; some will undertake more thati they can perform^ 
to enlarge their claims of advantage ; some will per-* 
form less than they undertake, lest their labours should 
chiefly turn to the benefit of others. 

The history of mankind informs us, that a single 
power is very seldom broken by a confederacy. States 
of different interests, and aspects malevolent to each 
other, may be united for a time by common distress; 
and in the ardour of self-preservation fall unanimously 
upon an enemy, by whom they are all equally endan- 
gered. But if their first attack can be withstood, time 
will never fail, to dissolve their unirni ; success and 
miscarriage will be equally destructive : after the con- 
quest of a province, they will quarrel in the division ; 
after the loss of a battle, all vnll be endeavouring to 
secure themselves by abandoning the rest. 

From the impossibility of confining numbers to the 
constant and uniform prosecuticm of a common inte- 
rest,, arises the difficulty of securing subjects against 
the encroachment of governors. Power is always 
g^dnally stealing away from the many to the few, 
because the few are more vigilant and consistent ; it 
still contracts to a smaller number, till in time it cen- 
ters in a single person. 

Thus all the forms of government instituted 
among . mankind, perpetually tend . towards 'mo- 
narchy; and power, however dififused through the 
-whole community, is by negligence or corruption, - 
commotion or distress, reposed a£ last in the chief 
magistrate. 

" There never appear,*' says Swift, " more: than 
" five or six men of genius in an age; but if they 
<< were united, the world could not stand before 
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** them.'* It is happy, therefore, for mankind, that 
of this union there is no probahility. As men take 
in a wider compass of intellectual survey, they are 
more likely to choose different objects of pursuit j as 
they see more ways to the same end, they will be less 
easily persuaded to travel together; as each is better 
qualified to form an independent scheme of private 
greatness, he will reject with greater obstinacy the pro- 
ject of another J as each is more able to distinguisli 
liimself as the head of a party, he vnll less readily -be 
made a follower or an associate. 

The reigning philosophy informs us, that the vast 
bodies which constitute the universe, are regulated 
in their progress through the ethereal spaces, by the 
perpetual agency of contrary forces j by one of which 
they are restrained from deserting their orbtts» 
and losing themselves in the immensity of heaven; 
and held off by the other from rushing together, 
and clustering round their center with everlasting co- 
hesion.* 

The same contrariety of inipulse may be perhaps 
discovered in the motions of men : we are formed for 
society, not for combination ; we are equally unquali- 
fied to live in a close connexion with our fellow be- 
ings, and in total separation from themj we are at- 
tracted towards each other by general sympathy, but 
kept back froin contact by private interests. 

Some philosophers have been foolish enough t5 
imagine, that improvements* might be made in the 
system of the universe, by a different arrangement of 
the orbs of lieaven; and politicians, equally igno- 
rant and equally presumptuous, may easily be led to 
suppose, that the hapj)iiiess of bur world would be 
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promoted by a different tendency of the fannmn nund. 
It appears, indeed, to a slig^ht and superficial ob* 
aervar, that many things impracticable in oar pre* 
lent istate, might be easily effected, if mankind were 
brtter disposed to union and co-(^ration : but a little 
reflection will discover, that if confederacies were 
easily formed, they would lose their efficacy, since 
]»imibers would be opposed to numbers, and unanimity 
to unanimity ; and instead of the present petty com* 
petitions of individuals or single funilies^ multitudes 
would be supplanting nmltitudes, and thousands .plot- 
ting against thousands* 

There is no class of the humau species^ of which 
the union seems to have been more expected, than ctf 
ilie learned : the rest of the world have almost always 
agreed to shut sdiolars up together in colleges and 
ddisters; surely not without h(qpe, that they would 
look for thai happiness in concord, which they were 
debarred from finding in variety; and that such eon* 
junctions of intellect would recompense the 'munifi- 
cence of founders and patrons, by pc^ormances above 
the reach of any single mind. 

But discord, who found means to roll her apple into 
the banqueting chamber of the goddesses, has had 
the address to scatter her laurels in the seminaries of 
learning. The friendship of students and of beauties 
is for the most part equally sincere, and equally dura- 
jAe: as both depend for hiqppiness on the regard of 
others, on that of which the value arises merely from 
compariflon, they are both exposed to perpetual jea^ 
kames, and both incessantly employed in schemes to 
intercept the praises of eadb other. 

I am, however, far from intffiding to inculcate, 
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that this confinement of the studious to studious com* 
panions, has been wholly without advantage to the 
public : neighbourhood, where it does not conciliate 
friendship, incites competition; and he that would 
contentedly rest in a lower degree of excellence, where 
he had no rival to dread, will be urged by his impa* 
tience of inferiority to incessant endeavours after great 
attainments. 

Theise stimulations of honest rivalry are, perhaps, 
the chief effects of academies and societies ; for what- 
ever be the bulk of their joint labours, every single 
piece is always the production of an individual, that 
owes nothing to hi» ooUeagoes but the contagion of 
diligence, a rcflolutiou to write, becaoM the reit are 
writing, and the soon of obscurity while the rek eve 
illustrious. 
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N«60. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1753. 



Quicunque turpi fraude semel imwtuitf 
Eiiamsi vera didif amittUJldtm^ — pjiiBD* 

The ifrretch that often ha^ deceiv'd; 
Though truth he speaks, is ne'er believ -d. 

When Aristotle was once asked what a man could 
gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, ** Not to be 
creidited when he shall tell the truth/* 

The character of a liar is at once so hateful and 
contemptible, that even of those who have lost their 
virtue it might be expected, that from the violation 
of truth they should be restrained by their pride. 
Almost every other vice that disgraces human nature, 
may be kept in countenance by applause and associa- 
tion : the corrupter of virgin innocence sees himself 
envied by the men, and at least not detested by the 
women: the drunkard may easily unite with beings, 
devoted like himself to noisy merriments or silent in- 
sensibility, who will celebrate his victories over the 
novices of intemperance, boast themselves the com- 
panions of his prowess, and tell with rapture of the 
multitudes whom unsuccessful emulation has hurried 
to the grave: even the robber and the cut-throat 
have their followers, who admire their address and 
intrepidity, their stratagems of rapine, and their fide- 
lity to the gang. 
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The liar, and only the liar, is invariably andtmi^r 
vfersally despised/ abandoned, and disowned : he has 
no domestic consolations, which he can o{^H)se to 
the censure of mankind; he can retire to no frater- . 
nity, where his crimes may stand in the place of vir-r 
tues; bnt is gifen up to the hisses of the multitude, 
without friend and without apolog^ist. It is the pe« 
culiistr condition of falsehood, to be equally detested 
by the good and bad: " The devils," says Sir Thomas 
Brown, " do not t^ll lies to one another; for truth is 
** necessary to all societies : nor'can the society of hell 
*' subsist without it/* 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
detested should be generally avoided; at least, that 
none should expose himself to unabated and unpitied 
infamy, without an adequate temptation; and that to 
guilt so easily detected, and so severely punished, an 
adequate temptation would not readily be found. 

Yet so it is, that in defiance of censure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated ; and scarcely the 
most vigilknt and unremitted circumspection will se^. 
cure him that mixes with mankind, from being hourly 
deceived by men of idiom it can scarcely be imagined^ 
that they mean^ any injury to him or profit to them- 
selves; even where the subject of conversation could 
not have been expected to put the passions in motion, 
or to have excited either hope or fear, or zeal or ma- 
lignity, sufficient to induce any man to put his repu- 
tation in hazard, however little he might value it, or 
to overpower the love of truths however weak might 
be its influence. 

The casuists have very diligently distinguished lies 
into their several classes, according to their various 
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degrmB of maligmty : but they have, I thinks g^ne-^ 
nUy omitted that which is most commoDy and, per- 
' hapi» not lesst mischieviHxs ; which, since the moralists 
have not given it a name, I shall distinguish as the lie 
9ivamty. 

To vanity may justly be imputed most of the false* 
hoods, which every man perceives hourly playing 
upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of those that are 
. propagated with success. To the lie df commerce^ 
and the lie of malice, the motive is so apparent, that 
they are seldom negligently or implicitly receive4: 
suspicion is always watchful over the practices of in* 
terest; and whatever the hope of gain, or desire of 
mischief, can prompt one man to assert, another is by 
reasons equally cogent incited to refute. But vanity 
pleases herself with such slight gratifications, and 
looks forward to pleasure so remotely consequential, 
that her practices raise no alarm, and her stratagems 
are not easily discovered. 

> Vanity is, indeed, often suffered to pass unpursued 
by suspicion, because he that would Watch her mo« 
tions, can never be at rest : fraud and malice are 
bounded in their influence; some opportunity of 
time and place is necessary to their agency; but 
scsirce any man is abstracted one moment from his 
vanity; and he, to whom truth affords no gratifica-^ 
tions, is generally inclined to sqek them in false- 
hoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, *^ that every 
^ man has a desire to.a]^)ear superior to others, 
" though it were only in having seen what they have 
'^ not seen.'" Such an accidental advantage, since 
It neither implies merit, not confers dignity, one 
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would ihiak jshould not he desired 80 much sJ ta W 
couji^rfeited : yet ev^i this yaBity, trifling as it 18^ 
producfBfiL innumerable narratives, all equally Mse; 
but more or les» credible in propwtion to the skill 
or confidence of the relater. How many may a iMa 
of diffusive conversation couat among his acquaint** 
ances, whose lives 'have been signalized by number* 
less escapes; who never cross the river but in a storm, 
or take a journey into the country without mote ad« 
ventures than befel the knights-erraut of ancient 
times in pathless forests or enchanted castksl How 
many must he know, to whom portents and prodi^ 
gie$i are of daily occurrence; and for whom naiare 
is hourly working wonders invisible to every otheff 
eye, only to suj^ly them with subjects of conversai* 
tion ! 

Others there are that amuse themselves with tkm 
dissemination of ial^ehood, at greater hazard df de- 
tection and dkigrace; m^i marked out by some lucky 
planet for universal confidence and friendship, wha 
have been consulted in every difficulty, entrusted 
with every secret, and summoned to every transao* 
tion : it is the suj^eme felicity of these men, to stun 
all companies with noisy information ; to still doubt, 
and overbear (^position, with certain knowledge oT 
authentic intelligence. A liar of this kind, with 
a strong memory or brisk imaginati<m, is oftep tho 
orajcle of an obscure dub, and, till time discovers his 
impostures, dictates to his hearers with uncontrooled 
authority; for if a public question be started, h«t 
was present at the debate ; if a new fashion be men- 
tM^ed, he was at court the firrt day of its aiqmiv* 
ance ;. if a new p^orqaance of literature draws thd 
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attention of the publie^^he has patronised the att- 
riior> and seen his work in manuscript : if a criminal 
of eminence be condemned to die, he often predicted 
his fate, and endeavoured his reformation: and who 
that lives at a distance from the scene of action, will 
dare to contradict a man, who reports from his own ^ 
eyes and ears, and to whom all persons and affairs are 
th(x& intimately known ? 

This kind of falsehood is generally successful fdr 
It time, because it is practised at first with timidity 
and caution : but the prosperity of the liar is of short 
duration; the reception of one story is always an in- 
citement to the forgery of another less probable ; and 
he goes. on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reason rises up against him, and his companions 
will no longer endure to see him wiser than them- 
selves. 

It is apparent^ that the inventors of all these fictions 
intend some exaltation of themselves, and are led off 
by the pursuit of honour from their attendance upon 
truth : their narratives always imply some consequence 
in favour of their courage, their sagacity, or their 
activity, liieir familiarity mth the learned, or their 
reception among the great; they are always bribed 
by the present pleasure of seeing themselves superior 
to those that surround them, and receiving the homage 
^silent attention and envious admiration. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by less 
tisible gratifications; the present age abounds with' 
a race of liars who are content with the consciousness 
<rf falsehood, and whose pride is to deceive others 
without any gain or glory to themselves. Of this 
tribe it u the supreme pleasure to remark a lady in' 
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the playhouse or^ the park, and to publish, under 
the character of a man suddenly enamoured, an ad- 
vertisement in the news of the next day, containing 
a minute description of her person and her dress. 
From this artifice, however, no other effect can be 
expected, than perturbations which the writer can 
never see, and conjectures of which he never can be 
informed : some mischief, however, he hopes he has 
done ; and to have done mischief is of some import- 
ance. He sets his invention to work again, and pro- 
duces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, with all 
the circumstances of time and place accurately ad- 
justed. This is a jest of greater effect and longer du- 
ration : if he fixes his scene at a proper distance, he 
may for several days keep a wife in terror for her 
husband, or a mother for her son ; and please himself 
with reflecting, that by his abilities and address some 
addition is inade to the miseries of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland, by 
which ledsiiig-making was capitally punished. I am, 
indeed, far from desiring to increase in this kingdom 
the number of executions j yet, I cannot but think, 
that they who destroy the confidence of society, 
weaken the credit of intelligence, and interrupt the 
security of life ; harass the delicate with shame, and 
perplex the timorous with alarms : might very properly 
be awakened to a sense of their crimes, by denun- 
ciations of a whipping-post or pillory : since many are 
so insensible of right and wrong, that they have no 
standard of action but the law; nor feel guilt but as 
they dread punishment. 
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]V° 63. TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1753. 



QuisqUe suds patimur Mane8,*^YiRQ, 

Each has bis lot, and bears the fate he drew. 

SIR, Fleet, May 6. 

In conaequenoe of my engagements ^ I address you 
once more from the habitations of misery. In this 
place^ from which business and pleasure are equally 
excluded, and in which our only employment and 
diversion is to hear the narratives of each other, I 
might much sooner have gathered materials for a let- 
ter, had I not hoped to have been reminded isi my 
promise; but since I find myself placed in the regions 
of oblivion, where I am no less n^lected by you than 
by the rest of mankii)d, I resolved no longer to wait for 
s^idtation, but stde early this evening from between 
gloomy sullenness and riotous merriment, to give you 
an account of part of my companions. 

One of the most eminent members of our club is 
Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whose name the 
Olympic heroes would not have been a«hamed« Ned 
was bom to a small estate, which he determined to 
improve; and therefore, as fioon as he became of 
age, mortgaged part of his land to buy a mare and 
stallion, and bred horses for the course. He was at 
^ first very successful, and gained several of theking^s 
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plates, as he is now every day bom^ting, at the ex- 
pence of very little more than ten times their value* 
At last, however, he discovered, that victory brought 
him more honour than profit : resolving, therefore, 
to be rich as well as illustrious, he replenii^hed his 
p6c)i:et8 by another mortgage, became on a sudden 
a daring better, and resolving not to trust a jockey 
with his fcHtiine, rode his horse himself, distanced 
two of his competitors the first heat, and at Isust won 
the race, by forcing his horse on a descent to full 
speed at the hazard c^ his neck. His estate was thus 
repaired, and some friends that had no souls advised 
him to give over; but Ned now knew the way to 
riches, and therefore without caution increaaed his 
expences* From this hour he talked and dreamed of 
nothing but a hotse-race : and rising soon to the sum- 
mit of equestrian reputation, he was constantly ex- 
pected on every course, divided all his time betvi^een 
lords and jockeys, a^d as the unexperienced regu- 
lated their bets by his example, gained a great deal 
of moiiey by laying openly on one horse and secretly 
on the other* Ned was now so sure of growing rich, 
that he involved his estate in a third mortgage, bor- 
rowed money of all his friends, and risked hi^ 
wbaAe fortune upon Bay-Lincoln. He mounted with 
beating heart, started fair, and won the first heat; 
but in the second, as he was pushing against the fore- 
most of his rivals, his girth broke, his shoulder was 
didocated, and before he was dismisisied by the" 
aurgeon, two bailiffs fastened upon him, and he saw 
Newmarket no more. His daily amusement for four 
yeara has been to blow the signal ioc starting, to 
make imaginary matches, to repeat the pedigree of 

M 2 
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Bay-Lincoln, and to form resolutions against trusting^ 
another groom with the choice of his girth. 

The next in seniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, a man 
of deep contrivance and impenetrable secrecy. His 
father died with the reputation of more wealth than 
he possessed : Tim, therefore, entered the world with 
a reputed fortune of ten thousand pounds. Of this 
he very well knew that eight thousand was imaginary ; 
but being a man of refined policy, and knowing how 
much honour is annexed to riches, he resolved never 
to detect his .own poverty ; but furnished his house 
with elegance, scattered his money with profusion, en- 
couraged every scheme of costly pleasure, «poke of 
petty losses with negligence, and on the day be- 
fore an execution entered his doors, had proclaimed 
at a public table his resolution to be jolted no longer 
in a hackney-coach. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous 
Jack Scatter, the son of a country gentleman, who 
having no other care than to leave him rich, con- 
sidered that literature could not be had without ex- 
pence; masters would not teach for nothing: and 
when a book 'was bought and read, it would sell for 
little. Jack was, therefore, taught to read and write 
by the butler ; and when this acquisition was made, 
was left to pass his days in the kitchea and the sta- 
ble, where he heard no crime censured but covetous- 
;ness and distrust of poor honest servants, and where 
all the praise was bestowed on good housekeeping, 
and a free heart. At the death of his father. Jack 
set himself to retrieve the honour of his family : he 
abandoned his cellar to the butler, ordered his groom 
-to provide hay and.com at disoretion, took hijs houjsier 
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keeper^s word for the expences of the kitchen, al- 
h>wed all his servants to do their work by deputies, 
permitted his domestics to keep his house open to 
their relations and acquaintance, and in ten years 
was conveyed hither, without having purchased by the 
loss of his patrimony either honour or pleasure, or ob- 
tained any other gratification than that of having 
corrupted the neighbouring villagers by luxury and 
idleness. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Comhill, and passed 
eight years in prosperous diligence, without any care 
but to keep his books, or any ambition but to be in 
time an alderman : but then, by some unaccountable 
revolution in his understanding, he became eiuetmour- 
ed of wit and humour, despised the conversation of 
^pedlars and stockjobbers, and rambled every night to 
the regions of gaiety, in. quest of company suited to 
his taste. The wits at first flocked about him for 
sport, and afterwards for interest ; some found their 
way into his books, and some into his pockets ; the 
man of adyenture was equipped from his shop for the 
pursuit of a fortune; and he had sometimes the 
honour to have his security accepted when his 
friends were in distress. £lated with these associa* 
tions, he soon learned to neglect his shop; and hav- 
ing drawn his money out of the funds, to avoid the 
necessity of teasing men of honour for trifling debts, 
he has been forced at last to retire hither, till his 
friends can procure him a post at courts 

Another that joins in the same mess is Bob Cornice, 
whose life has been spent in fitting up a hduse. 
About ten years ago Bob purchased the country ha- 
bitation of a bankrupt : the mere shell of a building. 
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Bob holds no great matter ; the inside is the test of 
elegance. Of this house he was no sooner master 
than he summoned twenty workmen to his assistance, 
tore up the floors and laid them anew, stripped « off 
the wainscot, drew the windows from their frames, 
altered the disposition of doors and fire-places, and 
CAst the whole fabric into a neMif form : his next 
care w^ to Imve his ceilings painted, his pannels 
gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved : every thing was 
executed by the ablest hands: Bob's business was to 
follow the workmen with a microscope, and call 
upon them to retouch their performances, and 
heighten excellence to perfection. The reputation 
of his house now brings round him a daily confluence 
of visitants, and every one tells him of some ele«» 
gance which he has hitherto overlooked, some con-* ,. 
venietice not yet procured, or some new mode in 
ornament or furniture. Bob, who had no wish but 
to be admired, nor any gfuide but the fashion, 
thought every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
new, and considered his work as unfinished, while 
any observer could suggest an addition ; some altera- 
tion was therefore every day made, without any 
other motive than the charms of novelty. A travel- 
ler at last suggested to him the convenience of a 
grotto : Bob immediately ordered the mount of his 
gat^den to be excavated ; and having laid out a large 
sum in shells and minerals, was busy in regulating the 
disposition of the colours and lustres, when two gentle- 
men, who had asked permission to see his gardens, 
presented hitn a writ, and led. him off to less elegant 
apartments. 
I know not, Sir^ whether among this fraternity 
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of sorrow you will think any much to be pitied; nor 
indeed do many of them appear to solicit compas- 
sion, for they generally applaud their own conduct, 
and despise those whom want of taste or spirit suffers 
to g^ow rich. It were happy if the prisons of the 
kingdom were filled only with characters like these^ 
men whom prosperity could not make useful, and 
whom ruin cannot make wise : but there are among 
us many who raise dii£erent sensations, maay that owe 
their present misery to the seductions of treachery, the 
strokes of casualty, or the tenderness of pity j m»ny 
whose sufferings disgmce society, and whose yirt^e9 
would adorn it : «f these, when familiarity shdl have 
enabled me to recount their stories without horror^ 
yott may expect another narrative from, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

|dl$ARGYRVS. 
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N* 58. SATUBDAY, MAY 25, 1753. 



Damnant quod non hUeUigurU. — cic. 

Thiey conddmn what they do not understand. 

EtTRlPlDES, having presented Socrates with the 
writings df Heraclitus, a philosopher famed for in- 
volution and obscurity, inquired afterwards his opi- 
nion of their merit. " What I understand/' said So- 
crates, " I find to be excellent ; and, therefore, be- 
*< lieve that to be of equal value which I cannot un- 
**derstand.'* 

The reflection of every man who reads this passage 
will suggest- to him the difference between the prac- 
tice of Socrates, and that of modern critics : Socrates, 
who had, by long observation upon himself and 
others, discovered the weakness of the strongest, and 
the dinmess of the most enlightened intellect, was 
afraid to decide hastily in his own favour, or to 
conclude that an author had written without mean- 
ing, because he could not immediately catch his 
ideas ; he knew that the faults of ^books are often 
more justly imputable to the reader, who sometimes 
wants attention, and sometimes penetration ; whose 
understanding is often obstructed by prejudice, and 
often dissipated by remissness; who comes some- 
times to a new studjt, unfurnished with knowledge 
previously necessary; and finds difficulties insuper- 
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able^ for want of ardour sufficient to encounter 
them. 

Obscurity and clearness are relative terms : to some 
readers scarce any book is easy, to others not many 
are difficult^ and surely they, whom neither any exu- 
berant praise bestowed by others, nor any eminent* 
conquests over stubborn problems, have entitled to 
exalt themselves above the common orders of man- 
kind, m^ight condescend to imitate the candour of 
Socrates ; and where they find incontestable proofs of 
supi^rior genius> be content to think that there is 
justness in the connexion which they canf^ot trace, 
and cogency in the reasoning which they cannot cosn- 
prehend. 

This diffidence is never more reasonable, than in 
the perusal of the authors of antiquity ; of those whoee^ 
works have been the delight of ages, and tranmiitted 
as the great inheritance of mankind from one gene- 
ration to another: surely, no man can,, without the- 
utmost arrogance, imagine that he brings any supe- 
riority of understanding to the perusal of these books 
which have been preserved in the devastation of cities, 
and snatched up fr<»n the wreck of naticms; which 
those who ited before barbarians have been careful to 
carry off in the hurry of migration, and (xf which 
barbarians have repented the destruction. If in bookst 
thus made venerable by the uniform attestation of 
successive ages, any passages shall appear unworthy of 
that praise which they have formerly received; let us 
not immediately determine, that they owed their re- 
putation to dulness or bigotry; but suspect at least 
that our ancestors had some reasons for their opinions. 
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and that our ignorance of those reasons makes ns 
differ^from them. 

It often happens that an author's reputation is 
endangered in succeeding times, by that which raised 
the loudest applause among his cotemporaries t no- 
thing is read with greater pleasure than allusions to 
recent fects, reigning opinions, or present controver- 
sies ; but when facts are forgotten, and controversies 
extinguished, these favourite touches lose all their 
graces; and the author in his descent to posterity 
must be left to the mercy of chance, without any 
power of a:3certaining the memory of those things, to 
which he owed his luckiest thoughts and his kindest 
reception. 

On such occasions, every reader should remember 
the diffidence of Soorsites, and repair by his candour 
the injuries of time ; he should impute the seeming 
defects of his author to some chasm of intelligence, 
and suppose^ that thewnse which is now weak wa» 
onoe forcible, and the expression which is now du** 
bioas formerly determinate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient history has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical performances^ 
may be conjectured from the light which a lucky 
coratmentator sometimes effuses, by the recovery of an 
mcident that had been long forgotten :. thus, in the 
third book of Horace^ Juno's dmunciations against 
those that sAiould presume to raise again the walls of 
Troy, could for many ages please only by splendid 
images and swelling language, of which no man dis* 
oovered the use or propriety, till Lc Fevre, by shew- 
ijig oa what occasion the Ode was written^ changed 
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wonder to rational delight. Many passages yet un* 
doubtedly remain in the same author, which an ex- 
acter knowledge of the incidents of his time would 
clear from objections. Among these I have always 
numbered the following lines : 



Aurutn per medios ire BotelliteSf 
Et perrumpere amcU saxa, potentuM 
Ictufulmineo. ConcidU AugwrU 
Argivi domus ob lucrum 
Demersa excidio, DifidUurbium 
Porias vir Macedo, et subrtdt mmuloM 
Reges rmmeribus. Munera naviiiffl 
Saeros illaqueant duces. 

Stronger than thunder's winged force, 
All-pbwerful gold can spread its course, 
Thro* watchful guards its passage make. 
And loves thro' solid walls to break : 
From gold the overwhelming woes, 
That crushed the Grecian augur rose: 
Philip with gold thro* cities broke, 
And rival monarchs felt his yoke ; 
Captains of skips to gold are slaves, 
Tho' fierce as their own wmcfo and waves.^ 




^FRAtlCM. 



The close of this passage, by which every reader is 
now disappointed and offended, was probably the de- 
light of the Roman court : it cannot be imagined, that 
Horace, after having giveit to gold the force of thun- 
der, and told of its pow^ to storm cities and to con- 
quer kings, would have concluded his account of its 
efficacy with its influence over naval commanders, 
had he not alluded to some fact then current in the 
mouths of men, and therefore mare interesting for a 
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time than the conquests of Philip. Of the like kind 
may be reckoned another stanza in the same book : 



• JiLSsa coram non sine conscio 



Surgit marito, seu vocat institor 
Seu nayis'HispansB magister 
Dedecqrwm pretiosus emptor. 

The conscious busband bids her rise, 
fVhen sfme rich factor courts her charms. 
Who calls the wanton to his arms, 
And, prodigal of wealth and fame, 
Profusely buys the costly shame, — prancis. 

He has little knowledge of Horace wfio imagines that 
theyactor or the Spanish merchant, are mentioned by 
chance : there was undoubtedly some popular story of 
an intrigue, which those names recalled to the memo- 
ry of his reader. 

The flame of his genius in other parts, though 
somewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipsed; 
his address and judgment yet appear, though much 
of the spirit and vigour of his sentiment is lost: 
this has happened to the twentieth Ode of the first 
book: 



Vile potahis modids Sahimim 
Cantharisy Gracd qtwd ego ipse testA 
Condiium levi; datus in tkeatro 

Cum tihi pUmsus, 
Chare Macenas eques. Utpatemi 
Fluminis ripa, simid et jocosa 
Medderet hudes tibi Vaiicani 

Montis imago » 
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A poet's beverage bumbly cheap, 

(Should great Maecenas be my^uest) 
The vintage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet in sober cups shall crown the feast : 
'Twas racked into a Grecian cask, 

Its rougher juice to melt away ; 
I seard it too — a pleasing task I 
- With annual joy to mark the glorious day, 
When in applausive shouts thy name 

Spread from the theatre around, 
Floating on thy own Tiber's stream, 

And Echo, playful nymph, return'dthe souni— fbancis. 

We here easily remark the intertexture of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation ; but cer- 
tainly are less delighted than those, to whom the 
mention of the applause bestowed upon Maecenas, 
gave occasion to recount the actions or words that 
produced it. 

Two lines which have exercised the ingenuity of 
modern critics, may, I think, be reconciled to the 
judgment, by an easy supposition : Horace thus ad- 
dresses Agrippa : 

Scriheris Variofortis^ et hostium 
Victor^ Maeonii carminis alite. 

Varius, a swan of Homer's wing. 
Shall brave Agrippa's conquests sing. 

That Varius should be called '' A bird of Homeric 
« song," appears so harsh to modem ears, that an 
emendation of the text has been proposed: but 
surely the learning of the ancients had been long 
ago obliterated, had every man thought himself at 
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liberty to corrupt the lines which he did not under- 
stand. If we imagine that Varius had been by any 
of his cotemporaries celebrated under the appella- 
tion of Musarum Ales, the swan of the Muses, the 
language of Horace becomes graceful and familiar ; 
and that such a compliment was at least possible, we 
know from the transformation feigned by Horace of 
himself. 

The most elegant compliment that was paid to 
Addison, is of this (^scure and perishable kind ; 

When panting Virtue her last efiforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid. 

These lines must please as long as they are under- 
stood ; but can be understood only by those that have 
observed Addison's signatures in the Spectator. 

The nicety of these minute allusions I shall exem- 
plify by another instance, which I take this occasion 
to mention, because, as I am told, the commentators 
have omitted it. Tibullus addresses Cynthia in this 
manner : 

Te spectem^ suprema mihi cum veneritkoray 
Te teneam moriens defdenle mcmu. 

Before my closing eyes, dear Cynthia stand. 
Held weakly by my fainting trembling band. 

To these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the 
fleath of Tibullus: 

CyntUa decedemyfeUeius^ infiii^ amaJta 

Sumtibi; vixisti dum tuvfi ignis eram^ 
Ctd Nemesis^ quidy ait^ tibi sunt mea damna dolori f 

Me Unuit nwriens deficimte manu. 
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Blait waa my reign, radring Cyntta cry'd : 
Not till he left my breast, Tibullas dy'd. 
Forbear, said Nemesis, my loss to moan. 
The fainting trembling hand was mine alone* 

The beauty of this passage, which consi^rts in the a^ 
propriation made by Nemesis of the line originally di*- 
rected to Cynthia, had been wholly imperceptible to 
succeeding ages, had chance, which has destroyed so 
many greater volunoies, deprived us likewise of the 
poems of TibuUus, 
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Oforhcna viris invida fmiihus 

Quam Turn aqua htmspramia dxvidis. — sehbca. 

Capricious Fortune ever joys, ) 

With partial hand to deal the prisle, > 

To crush the brave and cheat the wise. S 



TO THE ADVENTURER- 
SIR, Fketf June 6. 

To the account of mch of my companions tt we 
iniprisoned \¥ithout being miserable, or are mi«erable 
without any claim to compassion ; i promised to add 
the histjories of those, whost yirtue has made tib«i 
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unhappy, or whose misfortunes are at least without a 
crime* That this catalogue should be very numerous, 
neither you nor your readers ought to expect ; " rari 
" quippe boni ;** " the good are few." Virtue is un- 
common in all the clajsses of humanity ; and I sup- 
pose it will scarcely be imagined more frequent in a 
prison than in other places. 

Yet in these gloomy regions is to be found the- 
tenderness, the generosity, the philanthropy of Se- 
renus, who might have lived in competence and 
ease, if he could have looked without emotion on 
the miseries of another. Serenus was one of those 
exalted minds, ^whom knowledge and sagacity could 
not make suspicious; who poured out his soul in 
boundless intimacy, and thought community of pos- 
sessions the law of friendship. The friend of Serenus 
was arrested for debt, and after many endeavours to 
soften his creditor, sent his wife to solicit that assist- 
ance which never was refused. The tears and im- 
portunity of female distress were more than was ne- 
cessary to move the heart of Serenus; he hasted im- 
mediately away, and conferring a long time with his 
friend, found hina confident that if the present pres- 
sure was taken off, he should soon be able to re- 
establish his affairs. Serenus, accustomed to believe, 
and afraid to aggravate distress, did not attempt 
to detect the fallacies of hope, nor reflect that every 
man overwhelmed with calamity believes, that if 
that was removed he shall immediately be happy ; 
he, therefore, with little hesitation offered himself as 
surety. 

In the first raptures of escape all was joy, grati- 
tude» and confidence; the friend of Serenus displayed 
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his prospects, and counted over the sums of which 
he should infallibly be master before the day of pay^ 
ment. Serenus in a short time be^n to find his 
danger, but could not prevail with himself to repent 
of beneficence ; and therefore suffered himself still to 
be amused with projects which he durst not consider, 
for fear of findtng* them impracticable. The debtor, 
after he had tried every method of raising money 
which art or indigence could prompt, wanted either 
fidelity or resolution to surrender himself to prison, 
and left Serenus to take his place. 

Sertenus has often proposed to the creditor, to pay 
him whatever he shall appear to have lost by the 
flight of his friend ; but however reasonable this pro- 
posal may be thought, avarice and brutality have been 
hitherto inexorable, and Serenus still continues to 
languish in prison. 

In this place, however, where want makes almost 
every man selfish, or desperation gloomy, it is the 
good fortune of Serenus not to live without a friend; 
he passes most of his hours in the conversation of 
Candidus, a man whom the same virtuous ductility 
has with some difference of circumstances made 
equally unhappy. Candidus, when he was young, 
helpless, and ignomnt, found a patron that educated, 
protected and supported him : his patron being more 
vigilant for others than himself, left at his death 
an only son, destitute and friendless. Candidus was 
eager to re[ ay the benefits he had received ; and 
having maintained the youth for a few years at his 
oWn house, afterwards placed him with a merchant of 
eminence, and gave bonds to a great value as a secu« 
rity for his conduct. 

VOL. III. N n J 
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T[k0 ym^g mw, renaoved too early from the pnly' 
eye pf whii^h he dr^ded the observation, and de»- 
privei ^f thp o^ly ii^rtruckion which be heard with 
revere^^ce, sioon learajedtQCOfiff^der yirtue as restraint, 
svpfdj restraint as oppression; aid to look with a long^ 
ing ejip at e^ery e3^pe»ce to which he could n^ 
rea<^:, aij/d every plep^ure which he couhl aot paiv 
tsjk^e-. by degrees he deviated from hi^ first feg^liir 
rity, ^nd unhappily mingling anapng youiig men, 
bi^^y in dissipating the gaiii^ of their fis^thers inc^try, 
he forgot the precepts pf Candidns, sp^t th<? ev^n- 
i^g ift Pftrties of pleasure, wA ^he ^nprning ill ex- 
p^ents to support his n9^- He w^, hoiwever, 
dq^teroius i^n4 active i^ bi^in^ss; a^nd. hi&i i|)£|»teir, 
beiQg secured againsit ^ny <?op^seqi^nces q£ diM^Pn^y,^ 
\f,9s v^ry tittle. ^lQlic?ito^s to inspect h^ Ba^^in^ps^ Cff 
to inquire how he passed those hpurs^ whicji weve 
not, inuu^diatrfy d^^vot^d to. the h\ii;in$s$i of feis pw)- 
fesj^on: when he was infonned pf the young nw^*9., 
e^ctravagance or debauchery, ** Let hjis bpndsinan 
*f lopk to thq^t," sftid he^i " I have taJb^en care o$ 
" ipys^lf." 

Xbus thj^ unhappy spendthrift prpc^ed^d frpift 
folly to folly, and froi» vice to vice, with the con-^ 
nivance if not the encouragement, of his master; till 
in th^ heat of a nocturnal revel, he committed such . 
violences in the street, as drew upon him a cnmins^l 
prosecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he knew 
i^ot what course to take; to confess his. crime to 
Candidus, and solicit his interposition, was little 1^ 
dreadful than to stand before the frowu of a court pf 
justice. Having, therefore, passed the day with an- 
guish in his heart and distraction in his looks, h^ 
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seiMd at nigist a T<ry laf ge rafti of ttion^ id th^ 
oomptiiig-howe^ and sektittg otit he knew not whither^ 
n^w hctird of no Mor«. 

The consequence of his flight Was the ruin t4 Gan-* 
dtdtes; rnia smrtfly utideserred atld irreptM6h&t>le, 
aad such as the kwi» of a just go^ernnlMit otigilf 
either fo^ pre^eiit m tepkin tiotbing i§ n(i<yre iHe^nit^ 
able than that one man should mkS^t for the edtfieii 
of anotAMTTy f«r crinses which he neither prom^ed 
nor pcFmittedy Whieh he could neithet {bresee ti6^ 
prevent. When ure consider the w^d^ncM of humait 
ves^ltttidnist and the ineondstetiey df htiedMi conduct, 
it muaft dppeai* absurd th«l one man shall en^ge foiP 
another^ thst be will not change bia^ Opinions dr alter 
his conduct. 

It is^ I tbinky weptiff of dcmfiddetisilio«i^ wh^the^ 
siiiGe no wager is binding wvthont 9^ pOtHj^ibility of 16M 
on each side, it is not equiiily i^MsonAble, that no 
eentraet sboidd be vsiHd n^tlsont reeipMCal firtipula- 
tiioii*: buli in tins case, stndotberil of the sinM kind, 
ithat is stipulate on bis sfde to whoM the bond is 
giveo? he takes adrantage of the security, neglects 
bis affisiinv <^nKts hsB doty, sfrfbi^ timerous #icked- 
oosi»tegrow daring by degrees, pe^toiffs* sbppeCifeto 
oarll for naw gy«Aiftefttiions, and, petheips, sei^iist?;^ 
hMBga for the ticive in. Whifeb he lihaH httve p«ytl^ i6 
sebie tfar forfetftiitfs : and^ if tniitate or gi^aiAttde shotfM 
pvo^ tocr strong for temjMafion, ^tfml ar yoc^ iMn 
pcMbfrin benesty, Iio#e^^ ili^tig^rted t)^ his j^siorii^, 
what can secfttre iam at ksf ftgninM a fttlse afceusa- 
tien? I for my pMt sd^^y» shall snsp^ct, that his who 
enr by sui* fla^heds^ seaire bis' property, Witt go 
cue step ^aeHsef to mer^iise it^: n6t esail think thdt 
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man safely trusted with the means of misdiief, who, 
by his desire to have them in his hands, gives an 
evident proof how much less he values his neighbour's 
happiness than his own. 

Another of our companions is Lentulus, a man 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by his 
fortune. As some of the first offices in the kingdom 
were filled by his relations, he was early invited to 
court, and encouraged by caresses and promises to 
attendance and solicitation : a constant appearance in 
^lendid company necessarily required magnificence 
of dress; and a frequent participation of fashionable 
amusements forced him into expence : but these mea- 
sures were requisite to his success; since every body 
^ knows, that to be lost to sight is- to be lost to remem- 
brance, and that he who desires to fill a vacancy, must 
be always, at hand, lest some man of greater vigilance 
should step in before him. 

By this course of life his little fortune was every 

day made less : but he received so many distinctions 

in public, and was known to resort so familiarly to 

the houses of the great, that every man looked on 

his preferment as certain, and believed that its value 

would compensate for its slowness: he, therefore, 

found no difficulty in obtaining credit for all that 

his rank or his vanity made necessary: and, as ready' 

payment wa$ not expected, the biUs were proportion* 

ably enlarged, and the value of the hazard or delay 

were adjusted solely, by the equity of the creditor. 

At length death deprived Lentulus of one of his 

patrons, and a revolution in the ministry of another; 

so that all his prospects vanished at once, and those 

that had before encouraged his expences, began to 
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perceive that their money wis in danger : there was 
now no; other contei^tion but who should first seize 
upon his person, and by forcing immediate pay- 
ment, deliver him up naked to the vengeance of the 
rest. In pursuance of this scheme, one of them in- 
vited him to a tavern, and procured him to be ar- 
rested at the door; but Lentulus, instead of endea- 
vouring secretly to pacify him by payment, gave 
notice to the rest, and offered to divide amongst 
them the remnant of his fortune: they feasted six 
hours at his expence, to deliberate on his proposal; 
and at last determined, that, as he could not offer 
more than' five shillings in the pound, it would 
be more prudent to keep him in prison, till he 
could procure from his relations the payment of his 
debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within these 
walls, on the same account: the like procedure, 
upon the like motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to partake the use of fire and 
water with the compassionate and the just; who fre- 
quent the assemblies of commerce in open day, and 
talk with detestation and contenipt of highwaymen or 
housebreakers: but, surely, that man must be con- 
fessedly robbed, who is compelled, by whatever 
means, to pay the debts which he does not owe; 
nor can I look with equal hatred upon him, who, 
at the hazard of his life, holds out his pistol and de- 
mands my purse, as on him who plunders under 
shelter of the law, and by detaining my son or my 
friend in prison, extorts from me the price of their 
liberty. No man can be more an enemy to society 
than he, by whose machinations our virtues are turned 
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to our dintdvantage; he is less destructive to mankind 
that plunders cowardice, than he that preys upon 
compassion. 

J believe, Mr. Adv«ntur^r, you will readily confess^ 
tl^at though not one of these, if tried before a com-* 
mercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from im<» 
prudence or temerity; yettha,t, in the eye of all who 
can consider virtue as distinct from wealthy the feult 
q[ two of them, at least, is outweighed by the merit; 
and that pf the third is so ipuch exteniiated by the 
cirqqmi^tancas of his life, m not to deserve a perpetual 
prison; yet mu^it the^e, with multitudes equally 
l^lamf lefiSy lai^guisb in o0nfinement, tiU mdlevdbnoe 
^all relentf or t)m Uw be diangad. 

I am. Sir, 

Yo^r humble servant, 

MISiARGYRUS. 
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N'* 69, TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1753. 



Fer% Ubenier hmnihks id quod vdluiit cr«2im^~-CAs«R< 

M^ ^ilRiigfy teftev6 ^ha< ih^f ^hh to b6 triie. 

TtfiAiVhis Kmg ag^cr db9*rted,» that no tnftii, ho^^vtt 
W^i&^6ttM by lotig- lif<&v i^ sb eoA^ioH^ 6f his dWn de^ 
^^pitude^ Bs not to ithagiii^ tfiat h6 May j^^t hold iAk 
iStatiAh i/if thd i^'ol-ld for anothet yedf. 

Of th^ truth of this reriwA 6ve*y day furhi^* 
fietir confirtaiati6n : Ifc^re is ho time of life, in ^bich 
*tt^ for th6 rtiofi* piart se^m fess to expect the jrtroke 
6( d^sAh, thartr wheft evcty other eye sees it imftend- 
ing*j or are more busy in providing for another year 
Ifiatt Whert H i^ plitih to all btit themselves?, th^ at 
Mother year they cannot arrive. Thoug^h ev*ry fu- 
fieral that psUutes before th*ir eyes evinces th6 deceit* 
fulnesl^ of irtich edkptefctations, sittce *very tnkii #ho U 
bcWi t<> the grstve* thAught him^If equally cefldiik of 
livfng aft lek^ to the nfe*t ^e»r; the liurvtto* rt^ 
coirtiliues io fkttiet hithst^, send is never at a Ids^ iof 
rtMcrr^on ^hy liisliferfidti'ld b^*]fyfo<r4cf^d^ arid (Hi 
voracity of death continue to he pacififed ^itfc stiiRi 

Bxil thi^ i* 6rily 6xte dt iM tnnttMefme a»«ft68i 
^mcti^d iri the tiMtersal c'6fi*^ft*cy d( nianliiitid 
ft^iAWt' IfltemsfelVes:- tV6ty rfg-A 4tfd evttf c6n«K#« 
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himself with projects \)diich he knows to be impro- 
bable, and which, therefore, he resolves to pursue 
without daring to examine them. Whatever any 
man ardently desires, he very readily believes that he 
shall some time attain : he whose intemperance has 
overwhelmed him with diseases, while he languishes 
in the spring, expects vigour and recovery from the 
summer sun; and while he melts away in the sum- 
mer, transfers his hopes to the frosts of winter : he 
that gazes upon elegance or pleasure, which want of 
money hinders him from imitating or partakings 
comforts himself that the time of distress will soon 
be at an end, and that every day brings him nearer 
to a state of happiness ; though he , knows it has 
passed not only without acquisition of advantage, 
but perhaps without endeavours after it, in the 
formation of schemes that cannot be executed, and 
in the contemplation of prospects which cannot be 
approached, - 

Such is the general dream in which we all slumber 
out our time : every man thinks the day coming* in 
which he shall be gratified with all his wishes, in 
which he shall leave all those competitors ^behind, 
who are now rejoicing like himself in the expectation 
of victory; tbe day is always coming to the ^servile in 
which they shall be powerful, to the obscure in which 
they shall be eminent, and to the deformed in which 
they siiall be beautiful. . . , 

If any of my readers has looked with so little at-» 
tentionon the world about him, as to imagine this re- 
presentation exaggerated 'beyond probability, let hina 
reflect a little upon his own life; let him consider 
what were his hopes and prospects tep years ago^ and 
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what additions he then expected to bp made by ten 
years to his happiness : those years are now elapsed ; 
have they made good the promise that was extorted 
from them, have they advanced his fortune, enlarged 
hts knowledge, or reformed his conduct, to the de- 
gree that Was once expected ? I am afraid, every man 
that recollects his hopes, must confess his disappoint- 
ment ; ^and own that day has glided unproiitably after 
day, and that he is still at the same distance from the 
point of happiness. 

With what consolations can those, who have thus 
miscarried in their chief design, elude the memory of 
their ill success? with what amusements can they pa* 
cify their discontent, after the loss of so large a por- 
tion of life? they can give themselves up again to the 
same delusions, they can form new . schemes of airy 
gratifications, and fix another period of felicity; they 
can again resolve to trust the promise which they 
know will be broken, they can walk in a circle with 
their eyes shut, and persuade themselves to think that 
they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part de- 
pends upon causes out of our power, and part must 
be effected by vigour and perseverance. With re- 
gard to that which, is styled in common language the 
work of chance, men will always find reasons for 
confidence or distrust, according to their different 
tempers or inclinations ; and he that has been long 
accustomed to please himself with possibilities of 
fortuitous happiness, will not easily or willingly be 
tiBclainded from his mistake* But the effects of hu- 
man industry and skill are more easily subjected to 
calculation : whatever can be completed in a year, 
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k divisible int6 parted of which elidi m^y be pdiv 
fdrmed in thie oampass of a day ; he, th^refurd, tlmt 
has paired the dty without 4tttetion to the tai^k asu 
ligRed himi may be Certain that the lapde of life hail 
bcought him no nearer to his ofarjeot^ for whittv^t 
idleness may ex^pect ff otn time^ its produce Will be 
only in prc^portion to the diligence with which it hAI 
been used. He that floats laadly down the stream^ 
in punrait of something born^ alcfig by the same 
current, will find himself indeed mored forWafd j but 
unless he lays his hand to the oar^ and inCreal^eis his 
.ipeed by his own labour, must h^ alwayii at the SftiHe 
distance from that which he is following. 

There have happened in every ^ge «otti@ ^JDhtin-* 
genciea of unexpe^cted and tnydteseft^ crucc^ by 
which those trho are determined tohAiere t^hatevef 
favours their ii^inatiotis^ hare be#a eticdtf^^g'edi to 
delight thetnselTes with future advantogei ; they sttpM 
port confidence by cfonsidetationB, of whiclk the only 
proper use is to chase away dciJpMbir : i« iit e^il^lly 
absurd to sit down in idleness bemuse some htfv* 
beten emichied without labour, m td t^ a precipice 
faecauise iso»e have feUen and e*eaped vrtth lifey or to 
put tot sea in SI Storm becat«ge s«dfie! haVe b^B^ d^iveii 
firom a wngck Wj^n the coast to ^hidi they Wme 
boUBdv 

We Me all ready toi confess, ttisti b^l^f ougfrir to 
be propovtioiied to evidence or' j«<obability : l^tm;f 
msaa^ thetet&fie, ecftapsm the n«ifiiAier' of tbt^ ^1^ 
ha^se been thus ftLVoi^od by fort^me, ^^ <^ ^^^^ 
who ha^ Mied 4t their esipmtmiomy smd bii^I 
easily det^^H^ittl^, with whttt jd^i^eM> he iHW^ifistemd 
fainitetf m t&i^ ¥mhy dUtalc^d^ 
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But there is no need on these occasion! for deep 
inquiries or laborious calculations; there is a far 
easier metiiod of distinguishing the hopes of folly 
from those of reason, of finding the difference he* 
tween {»*oeqpects that exist before the eyes, and those 
that are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
Drowsy had aocustraoed himself to compute the profit 
of a darling project, till ha had no longer any doubt 
pf its success ; it was at last matured by close con* 
sideration, all the measures were accurately adjusted, 
and he wanted only five hundred pounds to become 
master of a fortune that might be envied by a di- 
rector of a trading company. Tom was generous and 
grateful, and was resolved to recompense this small 
assistance with an ample fortune : he, therefore, de- 
liberated for a time, to whom amongst his friends 
he should declare his necessities ; not that he suspected 
a refusal, but because he could not suddenly de« 
termine which of them would make the best use of 
ridies, and was, therefore, most worthy of his fe- 
vour» At laat his choice was settled ; and knowing 
that in order to borrow he must shew the probability 
of re-payment, he prepare^ for a minute and copious 
explanation of his project. But here the golden dream 
was at an end : he soon diseavered the impossibility 
of imposing upon oth^^ the nations by which he had 
so long imposed upon hicaself; which way soevipr be 
turned bis thoughts, impossability and aihsnrdity ara» 
in c^piKMsition on every side; even credulity and pre* 
judice were at last forced to giv« way, and he grew 
a&hanaed of cceditiag himself what sfaarae) would nat 
miSax bim to commnaicate to anothstf . 
1 
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To this test let every man bring his imagfinations, 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to be related, 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained; but 
when we delight to brood in secret over future hap- 
piness, and silently to employ our meditations upon 
schemes of which we are conscious that the bare 
mention would expose us to derision and contempt i 
we should then remember, that we are cheating our- 
selves by voluntary delusions; and giving up to the 
unreal mockeries of fancy, those hours in which solid 
advantages might be attained by sober thought and 
rational assiduity < 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in human af- 
fairs, that the most cautious and severe examiner may 
be allowed to indulge some hopes which he cannot 
prove to be much favoured by probability; since 
after his utmost endeavours to ascertain events, he 
must often leave the issue in the hands of chance. 
And so scanty is our present allowance of happiness, 
that in many situations life could scarcely be support- 
ed, if hope were not allowed to relieve the present 
hour by pleasures borrowed from futurity : and re- 
animate the languor of dejection to new efforts, by 
pointing to distant regions of felicity, which yet no 
resolution or perseverance shall ever reach. 

But these, like all other cordials, though the]^ 
may invigorate in a small quantity, intoxicate in a 
greater ; these pleasures, like the rest, are lawful only 
in certain circumstances, and to certain degrees; 
they may be useful in a due subserviency to nobler 
purposes, but become dangerous and destructive 
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when once they gain the ascendant in the heart : to 
soothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, even when 
that hope is likely to deceive us, may be sometimes 
useful ; but to lull our faculties in a lethargy, is poor 
and despicable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified, according 
to the state of the minds to which they are incident ; 
to indulge hope beyond the warrant of reason, is the 
failure alike of mean and elevated understandings ; 
but its foundation and its effects are totally different : 
the man of high courage and great abilities is apt to 
place too much confidence in himself, and to expect 
from a vigorous exertion of his powers more than 
spirit or diligence can attain : between him and his 
wish he sees obstacles indeed, but he expects to over- 
leap, or break them ; his mistaken ardour hurries him 
forward ; and though perhaps he misses his end, he 
nevertheless obtains some collateral good, and performs 
something useful to mankind and honourable to him- 
self. 

The drone of timidity presumes likewise to hope, 
but without ground and without consequence; the 
bliss with which he solaces his hours, he always ex- 
pects from others, though very often he knows not 
from whom : he folds his arms about him, and sits in 
expectation of some revolution in the state that shall 
raise him to gfreatness, or some golden shower that 
shall load him with wealth ; he dozes away the day 
in musing upon the morrow ; and at the end of life 
is roused from his dream only to discover that the 
time of action is past, and that he can now shew his 
wisdom only by repentance. 
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N" 84. SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1763. 



- TolU periculvm^ 



Jam vaga frosiliet f ranis nalura remotts. -^hor. 

Burt ta)[e the danger and die shame awaf. 

And vag^BDt n^tuie bonadA vqpoQ h^r pv#y.i-<-»Fi«AN€;is. 



TO THE ADVEWTURER. 

SIR, 

lo^ ha& b^fiK observed, I think by Siir WiUiantTeinple, 
and 9iter biu by almost every other writer^ that 
Eiigld^d affords a greater variety of characters thau 
the pest of the world. This is a^ribed to the liberty 
prevailing amongst us, which gives every man the 
privilegpe of being wise or fbcdi^ his own way,, and 
pmservesL him fxom. the necessity of hypocrisy or thi9 
^Si^vUity ^i imitatiQ9. 

Tbftt' the fosition itself is^ truej^ I am not caub- 
pjbetely satisfied. To be neaiiy acx^nainted with the 
peopla of di&rent countries can* hsqi^n to v^y few ; 
and in li&^ a& in every thing . else beheld at a dis-r 
tance, ther^ appears an even uniformity : the petty 
cSiscriminatiana whkh diversify the natural character^ 
ajre not discoverable but by a dose- inspection: we, 
thflr^^ore, find them most at home,, because there vt^ 
have most opportunities of remarking tii^m^ IVfuch 
less am I convinced, that this peculiar diversification, 
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if it b^ fwU U the conysequence of peculiar liberty ; 
im wlm^ i^ tlm goTeroment to be fouiid thatsraperiii-. 
i^n4si i^ivid\i£4$» with m> niucli vigilance^ 09 Bot to 
kfiw theiy prlyat^ c(»]^uct without restraint ? Can it 
enter }»U^ a x^^^xm^U mind to iiMgine^ that men 
of e¥fify Qthw nation, ar^ not equnlly masters of their 
awn tiiiie oi: hsmm with our$a)ve», and equally at li* 
ll^pty to bf prntajnenious^ or profuse, frolic or flulkn,^ 
ab^tin^nt W liaurioua? Liberty i$ oertainly necBaDBatry 
tQ the full ^y of pred<«nin»nt humours j but anch 
liberty is to be found alike under the goveravbeikt oS 
thf WK^y QP th^ f<iw, isk monarehM^ or in common- 
wealth, 

Hcivf readily the pisedw^nant pasaim snatches an 
ijulefval of lihf^rty, and how fast it expands itaelf 
lyih^n the weight of restfaint is taken away» I had 
^M^y an o^ppoictunity to discover, as^ I took a jnaraey 
iiij;^ th^ qountyy im a srtage-coaeh ; which, as every 
y^i^fmy i^a kind of adventurey may be veijy ptroperly 
il^l^fcad tQ you, thoa^ I can display no such egctra-^ 
(Hldina^y assembly as Cervaates has qollected at Don^ 
QutxQt^> inn,. 

b^ ^^ stag^neoaoh the passengers, are for the most 
pwfe wholly unknown to< one another, and without 
e^tpectatilQn of ever meeting again when their jour* 
Dt^y is at an end; one shotild therefore imagine, that 
it was of little importance to any of them, what 
conjectures the rest should form concerning him. 
Yq^ SQt it is,, that as all think themselves secure 
ffoni <iete€tion^. all assume that character of wfaiehr 
th^. ax!Q most: dei^ou5, and on no occasioir is the 
general ambition o£ superiority more apparently in- 
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On the day of our departure, in the twilight of 
the morning, I ascended the vehicle with three men 
and two women, my fellow-travellers. It was easy 
to observe the affected elevation of mien with 
which every one entered, and the superciliouis ci- 
vility with which they paid their compliments to 
each other. When the first ceremony was dis- 
patched, we sat silent for a long time, all employed 
in collecting importance into our faces, and endea- 
vouring to strike reverence and submission into our 
companions. 

It is always observable that silence propagates it- 
self, and that the longer talk has been suspended, 
th^ more difficult it is to find any thing to say* 
We began now to wish for conversation; but no 
one seemed inclined to descend from his dignity, or 
first propose a topic of discourse. At last a cor- 
pulent gentleman, who had equipped himself for 
this expedi^^ion, with a scarlet surtout and a large 
hat with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looked 
on it in silence, and then held it dangling at his 
finger. This was, I suppose, understood by all the 
company as an invitation to ask the time of the day, 
but nobody appeared to heed his overture; and 
his desire to be talking so far overcame his resent- 
ment, that he let us know of his own accord that it 
was past five, and that in two hours we should be at 
breakfast. 

His condescension was thrown away; we con- 
tinued all obdurate; the ladies held up their heads ; 
I amused myself with watching their behaviour; 
and of the other two, one seemed to employ him-r 
self in counting the trees as we drove by them, the 
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pither drew l^is hat over his eyes and counterfeited a 
slumber. The man of benevolence, to shew that he 
was not depressed by our neglect, hummed a tune and 
beat time upon his snuff-box. 

Thus universally displeased wkh one another, and 
not much delighted with ourselves, we came at last 
to the little inn appointed for our repast ; and all 
began at once to recompense themselves for the 
4^iistraint of silence, by innumerable questions and 
orders to the people that attended us. At last, 
what every one had called for was got, or declared 
impossible to be got at that time, and we were per- 
suaded to sit round the same table ; when the gentle- 
man in the red surtout looked again upon his watch, 
told us that we had half an hour to spare, but he was 
sorry to see so little merriment among us ; that all 
fdlow-travellers wef e for the time upon the level, and 
that it was always his way to make himself one of the 
company. " I remember," says he, " it was <m just 
^^ such a morning as this, that I and my Ldrd Mumble 
'^ and the Duke of Tenterden were out upon a ramble : 
'^ we called at a little house as it might be this ; and 
^< my landlady, I warrant you, not suspecting to whom 
<< she was talking, was so jocular and fietcetious, and 
** nmde so many merry answers to our questions, that 
'^ we were all ready to burst with laughter. At last 
'^ the good woman happening to overhear me whisper 
f^ the duke and call him by his title, was so surprised 
** and confounded, that we could scarcdiy get a word 
** from her; and the duke never met me from that 
<< day to this, but he talks of the little house, and 
" quarrels with me for terrifying the landlady." 

voi;,, in. o 
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He had scarcely time to congratulate himself on 
the veneration which this narrative must have procured 
him from the company, when one of the ladies having 
reached out for a plate on a distant part of the table, 
began to remark ^ the inconveniences of travelling, 
♦* and the difficulty which they who never sat at home 
** without a great number of attendants found in per* 
^^ forming for themsi&lves such offices as the road re- 
" quired ; but that people of quality often travelled in 
*• disguise, and might be generally known from the 
*^ vulgar by their condescension to poor inn-keepers, 
^' and the allowance which they mad^ fbr any defect 
^* in their entertaii^ment ; that for her part, while peo* 
** pie were civil and meant well, it Was never her 
^ cuflkom to find fault, for one was not to expect upon 
^< a journey all that one enjoyed at one's own houae.*^ 

A general ^mnlation seemed now to be excited. 
One of the men, who had hitherto said nothing, 
called lor the last news-paper; and having perused 
it a while with deeppensiveness, ** It is impossible,** 
says he, *^ for any man to guess how to act with re- 
^^ gard to the stocks; last week it was the general 
<^ c^inion that they would fall ; and I sold o^t twenty 
^ thousand pounds in order to a purchase : they have 
*• now risen unexpectedly : and I make no doubt but 
^ at my return to London I shall risk thirty thousand 
^ pounds among them again." 

A young man, who had hitherto distinguished him- 
self only by the vivacity of his looks, and a firequunt 
diversion of his eyes from one object to anotihler, upon 
this closed his snuff-box, and told us, that ^' he had a 
<< hundred timea talked with the ehaneellorand tiie 
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^' judges cm the subrjcict of the stocks ; that for his 
*' part he did not pretend to be well acquainted with 
*^ the principles on which they were established, but 
'^had alwflys heard them reckoned pernicious to 
** trade, uncerfain in their produce, and unsolid in 
'^ their foundation; and that he had been adtised hf 
** three judges, his most intimate friends, nerfer to- 
" venture his money in the funds, but to pot it out 
'< upon hind-'security, till he could Hgbt upon an 
" estate in his own country. 

It might be eitpected, that upon these glimpses df * 
latent dignity, we should all hare began to look round 
m with veneration j and hsire behaved Kke the prihces 
of romance, when the enchantment that disguiseii 
them is dissolved, and they discover the dignity of 
each other : yet it happened, that none of these Idnt^ 
made much impression on the company ; every one 
Was apparently suspected of endeavouring to impose 
false appea;rances^ upon the rest; all continued their 
haughtiness in hopes to enforce their claims ; and all 
grew every hour more sulTen, because they found their 
representations of themselves without effect. 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence 
perpetually increasing, and without any endeavour but 
to outvie each other in superciliousness anc(' neglect ; 
and when any two of us could separate oursefveJi for 
a moment, we vented our indignation at the sauci- 
ness of the rest. 

At length the journey watf sri aM end ; and time and 
chance, that strip off all disguises, have discovered 
that the intimate of lords and dukes is a nobleman's 
builtr, i9bo hajs furnished a shop with the money he 
has saved ; the man who deals so largely in the funds. 
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is a clerk of a broker in.'Cha»ge-aUey; the lady who 
so carefully concealed her quality, keeps a cook-shop 
behind the Exchange; aadthe young man, who is so 
happy in the friendship of the judges, engrosses and 
transcribes for bread in a garret of the Temple. Of 
ope of the women only I could make no disadvan- 
tageous detection, because she had assumed no cha- 
racter, but acc<»nmodated herself to the scene before 
her, without any struggle for distinction orisuperiority* 

I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of prac- 
tising a fraud, which, as the event shewed, had been 
already practised too often to succeed, and by the suc-^ 
cess of which no advantage could have been obtained; 
of assuming a character, which was to end with the 
day; and of claiming upon false pretences honours 
which must perish with the breath that paid them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer, let not those who laugh at 
me and my companions, think this folly confined to a 
stage-coach. Everyman in the journey of life take& 
t)ie same advantage of the ignorance of his fellow-- 
travellers, disguises himself in counterfeited merit, 
and hears those praises with complacency which his 
conscience reproaches him for accepting. Every man 
deceives himself, while he thinks he is deceiving 
others; and forgets that the time is at hand when 
every illusion shall cease, when fictitious excellence 
shall be torn away, and all must be shown to all in 
their real estate. 

I am, Sir, 

' Your humble servant, 

t. . • -. • •• ' . , J , . * 
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N«85. TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1753. 



Qui cupU optaiam eurm caniingere metaimy 
MviUatidiUfecitfuefuer, — hgr. 

The youth, vtho hopes fh' Olympic prize to gain^ 
All arts must try, and every toil sustain. — fbahcis. 

It is observed' by Bacon^ that V reading makes a fall 
^^ nian, eonversation a ready man, and writing an eX'- 
" act manw** 

As Bacon attained todegrees of knowledge scarcely 
ever reached by any other man, the directions which 
he gives for study have certainly a just claim to our 
regard ; for who can teach an art with so great autho* 
rity, as he that has juractised it with undisputed suc- 
cess i 

Under the protection of so great a name, I sfaall^ 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 
temporaries, the necessity of readings the fitness of 
consulting other understandings than their own, and 
of considering the sentiments and opinions of those 
who, however neglected in the present age, had in 
their own times, and many of them a long time after- 
wards, such reputation for knowledge and acuteness, 
as will scarcely ever be attained by those that despise 
them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 
pagated among us, that libraries are filled only with 
useless lumber; that men of parts stand in need of no 
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assistance; and that to spend life in poring upon 
books, is only to imbibe prejudices, to obstruct and 
embarrass the powers of nature, to cultivate memory 
at the espenee of judgment, and to bury reason Under 
a chaos of indigested learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themselves wise, 
and of some who are thought wm by others; of whom 
part probably believe tiieir own tefiets, and part may 
be justly su3peqte4 of endeavouring to shelter their 
ignorance in multit^desp ftnd of wisihing to destroy 
that reputation which they have no hopes to share. 
It will, I believe, be found invariably trae, that learn? 
ing was ne^er decried by any learned man; and what 
credit can be given to those, who venture to condemn 
that which they do not know? 

If reason has the power ascribed to it by its advo* 
eates, if so mueh ia to be discovered by attention 
and meditation, it is hard to believe, that so many 
millions, equally participating of the bounties of 
nature with ourselves, have been for ages upon sgeB 
meditating in vain: if the wits of the present time 
expect the regard of posterity, which will then in- 
herit the reason which is now thought superior to in* 
$triiction, mrely they may allow themiselves to be 
instructed by the reason ^ former generations. 
When, therefore, an author declares, that he iuw 
been able to learn nothing from the writings of kis 
predecessors, and such a declaration has been lately 
made, nothing but a degree of arrogance, unpar*^ 
donable in the greatest human understanding, can 
hinder him from perceiving that he is raising pi«ju« 
dices, against his own performance ? for with what 
hopes of sueeess can he attempt that in which greater 
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abilities hare lutherto miscarried? or with what pe- 
culiar fc^ce does he suppose himself invigorated, that 
difficulties hitherto invincible should give way before 
him? 

, Of thote whom Providence ha8 qualified to make 
any additions to human knowledge, t^e number is 
extreuv^ly fiBnall} ^.nd what can be added by each 
single mind, even of this superior class, is very little: 
the greatest part pf mankind must owe all their know- 
ledge, and all most owe far the larger part of it, 
to the information of others. To understand the 
works of celebrated authors, to comprehend their 
systeans, and retain their reasonings, is a task more 
than equal to common intellects; and he is by no 
means to be accounted useless or idle^ who has stored 
his mind with acquired knowledge,, and can detail it 
occasionally to. others who have less leisure or weaker 
abilities. 

Pmius has justly observed, that knowledge is no* 
thifi^ to him who is not known by others to possess it : 
to the scholar himself it is nothing with respect either 
to honour or advantage^ fcM* the world cannot reward 
those qualities which are concealed from it; with re^ 
i^j^ect to others it is nothing, because it affords no help 
to igpaorajice Or error. 

It is with justice, therefore, that in an accom- 
pliflbed character, Horace Unites just sentiments with 
the power of expressing them; and he that has 
€Nace aceumulated learning, is next to consider, how 
he shall most widely diffuse and most agreeably im- 
fart it« 

A ready man is made by converlAtion; He that 
imries kimaeif among his manuscripts, '< bespr^t,'* 
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as iPopc expresses it, ** with learned dust,'* and wears 
ont his days and nights in perpetual research and so- 
litary meditation, is too apt to lose in his elocnitioR 
what he adds to his wisdom; and when he comes 
into the world, to appear overloaded with his own no- 
tions, like a man armed with weapons which he can- 
not wield. He has no facility of inculcating his spe- 
culations, of adapting himself to the various degrees 
of intellect which the accidents of conversation will 
present; but will talk to most unintelligibly, and to 
all unpleasantly. 

I was once present at the lectures of a profound 
philosopher, a man really skilled in the science 
which he professed, who having occasion to explain 
the terms opacum and pelluddwmy told us, after some 
hesitation, that opacum was, as one might say, opake^ 
and that jE>e2Zteetcltem signified pellucid. Such was 
the dexterity with which this learned reader facili- 
tated to his auditors the intricacies oi science; and 
so true is it, that a man may know what he cannot 
teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chen^istry before him, are useless to the 
greater part of students, because they pre-suppose 
their readers to have such degrees of skill as are not 
uften to be found. Into the same error are all men 
apt to fall, who have familiarized any subject to 
themselves in solitude: they discourse, as if they 
thought every other man had been employed in the 
same inquiries; and expect that short; hints and ob« 
scure ftUusions will produce in others the same train 
of idtos which they excite in thelnselves. 

Nor is this th^ only inconvenience which the man 
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of study mffevB from a recluse life. When he meets 
with an opinion that pleases him, he catches it up 
with eagerness ; looks only after such arguments as 
tend to his confirmation; or spares himself the trou- 
ble of discussion, and adopts it with very little proof; 
indulges it long without suspicion, and in time unites 
it to the general body of his knowledge, and treasures 
it up among incontestable truths : but when he comes 
into the world among men who, arguing upon dissi- 
milar principles, have been led to different conclu- 
sions, and being placed in various situations, view the 
fame object on many sides ; he finds his darling posi- 
tkm attacked, and himself in no condition to defend 
it: having thought always in one train, he is in the 
state of a man who having fenced always with the 
same master, is perplexed and amazed by a new pos- 
tura of his anti^lfonist; he is entangled in unexpected 
difficulties, he is harassed by sudden objections, he is 
uufNTovided with solutions or replies, his surprise im- 
pedes hiaxkatural powers of reasfoning, his thoughts 
are $cattered and confounded, and he gratifies the 
{Nride of airy petulance with an easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obstinacy truths 
whidi one mind perceives almost by intuition, will 
be rejected by another; and how many artifices must 
be practised, to procure admission for the most evi- 
dent propositions into understandings frighted by their 
novelty, or hardened against them by accidental pre- 
judice ; it can scarcely be conceived, how frequently, 
in these extemporaneous controversies, the dull will 
be subtle, and the acute absurd ; how often stupidity 
will elude the fprce of argument, by involving itself in 
its own gloom ; and mistaken ingenuity will weave 
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artful fallacies, which reason can scarcely find means 
to disentangle. 

In these encounters the learning of the recluse usu« 
ally fails him : nothing but long halnt and frequ^it 
experiments can confer the power of changing a po- 
sition into various forms, presenting it in different 
points of view, connecting it with ktioWh and grant* 
ed truths, fortifying it with intelligible arguments, 
and illustrating it by apt similitudes ; and he, there^ 
fore, that heus collected his knowledge in solitude, 
must learn its application by mixing with mankind. 

But while the various opportunities of conversation 
invite us to try every mode of argument, and every 
art of recommending our sentiments^ we are frequently 
betrayed to the use of such t^ are not in themselvM 
strictly defensible : a main heated iu talk, and eager tf 
victory, takes advantage of the mistakes or ignoraue^ 
of his adversary, lays hold of concessions to which he 
knows he has no right, and urges proofs likely to pre- 
vail in his opponent, though he knows himself that 
they have no force : thus the severity of reason is re- 
laxed, many topics are accumulated, but without 
just arrangement or distinction ; we learn to satisfy 
ourselves with such ratiocination as silences others; 
and seldom recal to a close examination, that discourse 
which has gratified our vanity with victory and ap- 
plause. 

Some cautira, therefore, must be used lest copious- 
ness and fiatcility be made less valuable by inaccuracy 
and concision. To fix the thoughts by writing, and 
subject them to frequent examinations and reviews, 
is the best method of enabling the mind to detect its 
own sophisms, and keep it on guard against Uie 
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fallacies which it practises on others : in conversation 
we naturally diffuse our thoughts, and in writing we 
contract them ; method is the excellence of writing, 
and linconstraint the grace of conversation^ 

To read, write, and converse in due proportions, is, 
therefore, the biisinaMi of a man of letters. For all 
these there is not often equal opportunity ; excellence, 
therefore, is not often attainable; and most men fail 
in one or other of the ends proposed, and are full 
without readiness, or ready without exactness. Some 
deficiency must be forgiven all, because all are men j 
and more must be allowed to pass uncensured in the 
greater part of the world, because none can confer 
upon himself abilities^ and few have the choice of si* 
toations proper for the improvement of those which 
nature has bestowed; it is, however, reasonable, to 
have perfection in our eye ; that we may always ad« 
vance towards it, though we know it never can be 
reached. 
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N^ 92- SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 22, 1763. 



Cum taindU animum ceTiaoris sumet Aonesti**— bor. 

Bold be the critic, zealous to his trust. 
Like the firm judge inexorably just. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, ' 

In the papers of criticism which you have givaoi 
to the public, I have remarked a spirit of candour 
and love of truth, equally remote from bigotry and 
captiousness ; a just distribution of praise amongiit 
the ancients and the moderns ; a sober deferelace to 
reputation long established, without a blind adoratiop 
of antiquity ; and a willingness to favour later per- 
formances, without a light or puerile fondnes&ior no- 
velty. 

I shall, therefore, venture to lay before you, suck 
observations as have risen to my mind in the consider- 
ation of VirgiVs pastorals, without any inquiry how 
far my sentiments deviate from established rules or 
<iommon opinions. 

If we survey the ten pastorals in a general view, 
it will be found that Virgil can derive from than 
viery little claim to the praise of an inventor. To 
search into the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is not 
my present purpose ; that it has long subsisted in the 
east, the Sacred Wi^tings sufficiently inforin us; and 
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"we may conjecture, with great probability, that it 
was sometimes the devotion, and sometimes the en- 
tertainment of the first generations of mankind. The- 
ocritus united elegance with simplicity ; and taught 
his shepherds to sing with so much ease and harmony, 
that his countrymen, despairing to excel, forbore to 
imitate him ; and the Greeks, however vain or ambi- 
tious, left him in quiet possession of the garlands 
which the wood-nymphs had bestowed upon him. 

Virgil, however, taking advantage of another lan- 
guage, ventured to copy or to rival the Sicilian bard : 
hb has written with greater splendor of diction, and 
elevation of sentiment : but as the magnificence of his 
performances was more, the simplicity was less ; and, 
perhaps, where he excels Theocritus, he sometimes 
obtains his superiority by deviating from the pastoral 
character, and performing what Theocritus never at- 
tempted. 

Yet, though I would willingly pay to Theocritus 
the honour which is always due to an original au- 
thor, I am &r from intending to depreciate Virgil ; 
of whom Horace justly declares, that the rural muses 
have appropriated to him their elegance and sweet- 
ness, and who, as he copied Theocritus in his de- 
sign, has resembled him likewise in his success; for, 
if we except Calphumius, an obscure author of the 
lower ages, I know not that a single pastoral was 
written after him by any poet, till the revival of lite- 
rature. 

But though his general merit has been universally 
s^c^noivledged, I am far from thinking kll the pro*- 
ductions of his rural Thalia equally excellent : there 
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is, itideed^ m all his pastorak a strain of rersificatiofi 
which it is Tain to seek in any other poet :' but if w<^ 
except the first and the tenth, they seem liaMe either 
wholly or in part to considerable objections. 

The second, though tre shonld fdrget the great 
charge against it, which I am afraid can never he re- 
futed, might, I think, have perished, withemt atty du 
miiiiiti<m of the praise of its author; f6r t know not 
that it contains one affecting sentinoteM: or pleasing^ 
description, or one passage that strikes thie imagina- 
tion or awakens the passions. 

The third eontaincr a contest betweeii two ifiliepherds, 
begun with a quarrel of which some particulars nrfgfat 
wAl be spared^ carried on with s^ghtMness' and* 
ekganoe, and terminated at last in a rec^onciliation : 
but, surely, whether the invectives with which they 
attack each dther be true or Mse, they are too much 
degraded from the dignity of pastoral innocence;' 
and instead of rejoicing that they are both victorious, 
I should nit have grieved eooM they have been both 
defeated. 

Tfaepoen toPoUio is, indeed, of another kind: 
it is fifUdd with images at otiee splendid and pleasing; 
and is devated witb grandteur of lai^uage wwtby of 
the first of Roman poets; hut ] amno4 able to recon- 
cile wmytsKM to the^ dssproporibion between the per- 
fonsanoe asid ^be ocrasion that prodirced it: that 
the golden age sltoold return becaiise Forffio hadf a 
son, appears so wild a fiction, that I am ready to ms- 
peot the poet of having wrftten, fbr seme other pnr- 
powii wlkai he tMk thisi ep|K>rtnmty of pvoducihg^ to 
the public " • " -, 
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The fiftb contains a celebration of Daphnis, whidi 
has stood to all succeeding ages as tlie model of pas* 
toiral el^^« To deny praise to a performance which 
$o many thousands have ktboared to imitate, woiild 
be to judge with too little deference fctr the opinion 
of mankind: yet whoever sAiall read it with impar- 
tiality, wiJl And that most of the imager are of the 
mythological kind, and, therefbre, easily invented ; 
and that there are few sentiments of rational praise 
w natural lamentation. 

In the Silenus he again rises to llie dignity of 
phiksophic sentrments and heroic poetry. He ad- 
dress to Varus is eminently beantiful: btit since the 
compliment paid to^ Gallns fixes the transaction to 
his own time, the fiction of Silenus seems injudicious; 
nor has any sufficiait reason yet beren found, to jus- 
tify his choice of tbotte fables that n»»ke the subject 
of the song. 

The seventh exhibits another contest of the tune- 
ful she{Aerds: and, surely, it iis not without some 
reproach to his inventive power, that of ten pasto- 
rals Virgil has written two upon the same plan. One 
of the shepherds^ now gains an acknowledged vic- 
tory, but withoitt aay apparent wperrority, and the 
reader, when he sees the prise adjudged, is not able 
to discover ho\tr. it was deserved. 

Of the eighth pastoral, so little is jn-operly Ihe 
work of Virgil, that he has no chxiia to other pMise 
or blame than that of a translator. 

Of^ the ninth, it is searee possible iodiscovet the 
design fnr ten^bscy^ it is said^ 1 kno^ not upon 
what authority, to have been composed firom frag^ 

2 
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ments of other poems ; and except a few lines in 
which the author touches upon his own misfortunes^ 
there is nothing that seems a{^rQpriated to any time 
or place, or of which any other use can be disco* 
yered than to fill up the poem. 

The first and the tenth pastorals, whatever be de- 
termined of the rest, are sufficient to place their 
author above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of 
Crallus disappointed in his love, is full of such senti- 
ments as disappointed love naturally produce; his 
wishes are wild, his resentment is tender, and his 
purposes are inconstant. In the genuine language of 
despair, he sooths himself a while with the pity that 
shall be paid him after his death i 



*Tamen cmUabitU^ ArcadeSf inqiiiet,. 



MonUbus hsc vettrU: soli cmnitfre periii 

Arcades, O mihi turn quam moUUer osaa quicKanty 

Vestrameosolm n Jlstula dicat amores I 



Yes, O Arcadian swains, 




Ye best artificers of soothing strains ! 

Tune your soft reeds, and teach your rocks my woes, 

So shall my shade in sweeter mrt repose. 

O that your birth and business had been mine; 

To feed the flods, and prune the spreading, vine. — warton. 

Discontented with his present condition, and de- 
sirous to be any thing but what he is, he wishes him- 
self one of the shepherds. He then catches the idea 
of rural tranquillity; but soon discovers how much 
happier he should be in these happy regions^ with 
Lycorisathisside: 
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Hie gelidifontes^ hie mMk^pHUOy Lycori: 
Hie nemus; hie ip$o tecwn eonsunitrer 090. 
Nunc insanm amor duri me M^rtm in armUj 
Tela inter mediae iUque advertos dcfjnel kiMt$$* 
Tit procul a pairia (rwf sit miki eredete) tondnn 
Alpinas, ah dura^ nioes, Sf frigor& Rhiwi 
Me sine sola videi. Ahie ne frigora UtdatU t 
Ah tibi n9 teneria$ glaeiei seeei agpm fUmk»h 

Here cooling fouatains roll thfo' flow'ry ntacbt 

Here woods, Lycoris^ lift their TerdaDt hflftds; 

Here coul^ I wear my carele«B life iiway» 

And in thy arms insensibly decay. 

Instead of that, me frantic love detains 

^Mid foes^ and dreadful darta^ and bloody plaisfr^ 

While you— and can my soul tha tale believe^ / 

Far from your country, lonely wand'ring leave 

Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! 

Seek the rough Alps where flfbot^s eternal^ shine, 

And joylest borders of the (foc^ Rhine. 

Ah! may no colde'erbla0t^my'deaiw«?mftsd^ 

Nor pointed ice thy tender feet iovada!T->W4»tQK« 

He then jturns his thoughts on every side, in quest 
of something* that may solace or amuse him.: he pro- 
poses happiness to himself^ first in one soene and then 
in another ; and at last finds that nothing wUl sa*- 
tisfy : 

Jam nequc Hamadryude$ rwmum^ kec oarmina te&ir 
Ipsa placent: ipsa rursmn oaneediit^syhHf^ 
Non ilhim nostri possuni mulave Uikart»t 
Nee sifrigoribm mediis Hthrutnfit0bikarrm»t. 
bciihoniasque nives hyemis subeamus aquosa : 
Nee si, cum mmnens aUa liber aret in ulmoy 
iE/Ufl^nim ti«7^eiiiii$ ovea isu^nciffre Cmcri^ 
Omnia vincU amvr; 4t nm eedtumm amwi^ 

voi*, ni. p 
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But now again no more the woodland maids. 
Nor pastoral songs delight — Farewell, ye shades— 
No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 
Tho' lost in frozen deserts we should range; 
Tho' we should drink where chilling Hebrus flows, 
Endure bleak winter blasts, and Thracian snows; 
Or on hot India's plains our flocks should feed, 
"Wliere the parch'd elm declines his sickening head ; 
Beneath fierce glowing Cancer^ fiery beams. 
Far from cool breezes and refreshing streams. 
Love over all maintains resistless sway, 
And let us love's all-conquering power obey. — warton. 



But notwithstanding the excellence of the tenth 
pastoral, I cannot forbear td give the preference to 
the first, which is. equally natural and more diver- 
sified. The complaint of the ishepherd, who saw his 
old companion at ease in the shade, while himself was 
driving his little flock he knew not whither, is such 
as, with variation of circumstances, misery always 
utters at the sight of prosperity: 

No8 patrut fines^ Sf dudcia Unqmmus nrva ; 

N09 patriamfiigimaa: tUy Tityre, kntus in umhrOf 

Formoaqm resonare doces AmaryUida sylvas. 

We leave.out country's bounds, our much lov'd plains ; 
We from our country fly, unhappy swains ! 
You, TitVus, in the groves at leisure laid, 
. Teach AmaryUis* name to every shade. — wartqn. 

His account of the difficulties of his journey^ gives 
a very tender image of pastoral distress: 
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En ipse capellas 



ProtenUs ager ago: hanc eHam vix, TUyre, duco: 
Hie inter denscLS coryloi modo namque gemeUos, 
Spem gregis, ah ! silice in rmda connixa reUquit, 

And lo ! sad partner of the general care. 

Weary and faint I drive my goats afar ! 

While scarcely this my leading hand sustains, 

Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains; 

For 'mid yon tangled hazels as we past. 

On the bar^ flint her hapless twins she cast. 

The hopes and promise of my ruin'd fold! — warton. 

The description of VirgiFs happiness in his little 
farm, combines almost all the images of rural plea- 
sure i and he, therefore, that can read it with indif- 
ference, has no sense of pastoral poetry : 

Fortunate senex^ ergo tua rura manebunt^ 
Et Hbi magna satis; quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 
Limosoque palvs obducat pascuajtmco^ 
Non insueta gravis tentabunt pahutafatag^ 
Nee mala vicini peooris contagia ladent. 
Fwrtunate senex, his inter flumina nota^ 
Etfimtes sacroSf frigus captahis opacum. 
Hinc ti&t, qua semper mdno ab Hmite sepes^ 
Hyblais apibusjlorem depatta salicti^ 
Saps levi somnum suadebit inire msurro. 
Hinc aUA sub rupe canet frondaior ad auras; 
Nee tamen interea rauea^ tea euro, paJumbes^ 
Nee gemere deria cessahit turiur ah ulmo. 

Happy old man ! then still thy farms restor'd, 
Enough for thee, shall bless thy frugal board. 
What tho' rough stones the naked soil o'erspread, 
Or marshy bulrush rear its wat*ry head, 
p2 
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No foreign food thy teeming ewes shall fear, 
No touch contagious spread its influenoe (lere. 
Happy old n^an! Iiere ^m^ tV aix^ustom^d stieamt 
And sacre4 spi^ngs* yoqUl sjiua the scorching beamn} 
While from yon willow-fence, thy pasture^s bound. 
The bees that suck their flow'ry stores around, 
Shall sweetly mingl^, with the whi8per^n|; boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, an4 invite repose : 
While from steep rocks the pruner's song is he$urd; 
Nor the soft-cooing dove, thy fi^v'rite bird. 
Mean while shall cease to breathe her melting str^jn, 
Nor turdes froi^ th' atrial elm to 'plain. — warton. 

It miBty be obc^ervediy ^% %hest^ two poems were 
produced by events that re^Uy hatppeued ; Q»d voa^j, 
therefore^ be of use to prg^e^ that we c^n a}way3 feel 
more than we cm iinagiiii^y sgtid that the mo^ artful 
fiction must give way to truth. 

i am. Sir, 

Ywr humble servatiti 

pvBirs. 
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Aad with ^eet aorrity yditr soul dstftifi. 

It i!l f^fl^ dAtg^ tLpm writ^ii, that with ftU theii- 
pfet^rf^Mii^ td ^etiltts Attd disieov^ics, they do little 
inort than copy otie andthcr; and that compositions 
obtruded npon the troifld with the pomp df novelty, 
conti^iti oiily tediotbK repetitiotift of coftimon i^nti- 
metttsr> of at beM: eichiblt a tfarisposition of known 
imftgesr, tod gfire a nfeW appearance to troth only by 
iOme sili^t diffei*end6 of dfess and decoration. 

The allegation of jfe«emblance between authorise, is 
indisputably true; but the charge of plagiarism, 
whieh is TkiseA dpon it, is not to be allowed with 
equal readineifiss. A coincidence of sentiment niay 
ettsily happen without any communication, since th^fe 
are ffiaViy occ^ions in which all reasonable men 
will nearly think dike. Writers of all ages have 
hkA the itame Sfentiments, because they hare in all 
ngesr had the same objects of speculation ; the in- 
tereist<r and pasR^dnn^ the virtues and vicen of man- 
kind, h^te been dltefrsiftcd in different times, only 
by unessential and casual varieties: and We must, 
therefoM, expect in the w^ks of all those who at- 
tempt to dei»crlbe tfaetn, «fteh a likenes(s( ks we And in 
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the pictures of the same person drawn in different 
periods of his life. 

It is necessary, therefore, that before an author be 
charged with plagiarism, one of the most reproach- 
ful, though, perhaps, not the most atrocious of li- 
terary crimes, the subject on which he treats should 
be carefully considered. We do not wonder, that 
historians, relating the same facts, agree in their 
narration; or that authors, delivering the elements 
of science, advance the same theorems, and lay 
down the same definitions: yet it is not wholly 
without use to mankind, that books are multiplied, 
^and that different authors lay -out their labours on 
the same subject ; for there will always be some 
reason why one should on particular occasions, or 
to particular persons, be preferable to another; 
some will be clear where others are obscure, some 
will please by their style ajad others by their me- 
thod, some by their embellishments and others by 
their simplicity, some by closeness and others by 
diffusion. 

The same indulgence is to be shewn to the Writers 
of morality: right ajxd wrong are immutable; and 
those, therefore, who teach us to distinguish them, 
if they all teach us right, must agree with' one an- 
other. The relations of social life, and the duties 
resiilting from them, must be the same at all timers 
and in all nations: some petty differences may be, 
indeed, produced by forms of government or arbi- 
trary customs; but the general doctrine can receive 
no alteration. 

Yet it is iiot to be desired that morality should 
be considered as interdicted to all future writers;; 
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men will always be tempted to deviate from their 
duty, and will, therefore, always want a monitor to 
recall them; and a new book^ften seizes the atten- 
tion of the public, without any other claim than 
that it is new. There is likewise in composition, 
as in other things, a perpetual ricis^tude of fashion; 
and truth is recommended at one time to regard, by 
appearances which at another would expose it to 
neglect; the author, therefore, who has judgment to 
disceni the taste of his ^contemporaries, and skill to 
gratify it, will have always an opportunity to deserve 
well of mankind, by conveying instruction to them 
in a grateful vehicle. 

There are likewise many modes of compositioti, 
by which a moralist may deserve the name of an 
original writer.: he may femiliarize his system by 
dialogues after the manner of the ancients, or sub*., 
tilize it into a series of syllogistic arguments: he 
may enforce his doctrine by seriousness and solem- 
nity, or enliven it by sprightliness and gaiety; he 
may deliver his sentiments in naked precepts, or 
illustrate them by historical examples ; he may de- 
tain the studious by the artful concatenation of a con- 
tinued discourse, or relieve the busy by short stric- 
tures, and unconnected essays. 

To excel in any of these forms, of writing, will re- 
quire a particular cultivaticm of the genius; whoever 
can attain to excellence, will be certain to engage a 
set of readers, whom no other method would have 
equally allured ; and he that communicates truth 
with success, must be numbered among the first bc'^ 
nafa$tors to mankind. 
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Hie (»me obtennation may be extended likewise 
to the passions ; their mfltl^ice is uniform, and their 
effects nearly the same in every human breast : 
a man loves and hates, desires and avoids, exactly 
like his neighbour; resentment and ambition, ava% 
rice and indolence, discover themselves by the* same 
symptoms, in minds distant a thousand years from one 
another. 

Nothing-, therefore, can be more unjust, than tQ 
charge an author with plagiarism, merely because he 
assigns to every cause its'natural effect ; and makes 
his personag'es act, as others in like circumstances 
have always done. There are conceptions in which 
all men will agree, though each derives them from 
his own observation: whoever has been in love, 
will re|H^ent a lover impati^it of every idea that 
ittterrupts his meditations on his mistress, retiring 
t0 shades and solitude, that he may mi|)9e without 
distwhanee on his approaching happiness, or affl04 
etftting himself with sem^ friend that ffatters his pas* 
sion, and talking away the hours of absence upon 
his darling subject. Whoever has been so unhappy 
asT to have felt the miseries of lemg-^continued hati^, 
win, without any assistance fh>m ancient volumeir, 
be able to itelate how the passions are kept in perpe*- 
tt»l agitatioii, by the recollection of injury and me- 
d^lions of mvenge; hew the Mood boib at the 
name of ^ enemy, and life is worn away in eon-*- 
trivanoea of mischief. 

Every other panioii \n alike simple and limieted, iff 
itbe eensyer^d only witii regard to ^k^ breast whicli 
it inhabits; the anatomy of the mindi, as thA ct 
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the body^ uttist perpetually exhibit the Mime ap- 
pearances; and though by the continued industry of 
sacce«iye inquirers, new movements will be from 
time to time discovered, they can affect only the 
minuter parts, and are comm<mly of more curiosity 
than importance. 

It^U inow be natural to inquire, by what arts are 
the writers of the present and future ages .to attract 
the notice and favour of mankind. They are to 
observe the alterations which time is always making 
in the modes of life,, that they may gratify every 
generation with a picture of th^nselves. Thus 
love is uniform^ but courtship is perpetually va^ 
rying : the different arts of gallantry, which beauty 
has inspired, would ct themselves be sufficient to 
fill a Tolume; sometimes balls and serenades, some« 
times tournaments and adventures, have been em* 
ployed to^melt the hearts of ladies, who in ano^er 
i»ntury have been sensiUe of scarce any other merit 
than that of riches, and listened only to jointures 
and pin^moiiey. Thus the ambitious man has at 
all times been eager of wealth and power; but 
these hopes have been gratified in some countriei^ 
by 8U{^)icatihg the people, and in others by flat^ 
tering the prince: honour in some states has been 
only the reward of military achievemehts, in othersf 
it has been gained by noisy turbulence and popular 
chunonrs. Avarice has worn a difierent form, as 
die actuated the usurer of Rome, and the stock- 
jobber of England; and idleness rtseif, how littie 
soever inelined to tba trouble of inventioii, has 
been tofe^ frsm time to time to change its amusew' 
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menU, and contrive different methods of wearing 
out the day. 

Here then is the fiind» from which those who 
study mankind may fill their compositions with an 
inexhaustible variety of images and allusions : and he 
must be confessed to look with little attention «upon 
scenes thus perpetually changing, whd cannot catch 
some of the figures before they are made vulgar by 
reiterated descriptions* 

It has been discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, that 
the distinct and primogenial colours are only seven; 
but every eye can witness, that from various mix- 
tures, in various proportions, infinite diversifica- 
tions of tints may be produced. In like manner, 
the passions of the mind, which put the world in 
motion, and produce all the bustle and eagerness of 
the busy crowds that swarm upon the earth; the 
passions, from whence arise all the pleasures and 
pains that we see and hear of, if we analyze the 
mind of man, are very few ; but those few agitated 
and combined, as external causes shall happen to ope- 
rate, and modified by prevailing opinions and acci- 
dental caprices, make such frequent alterations on the 
surface of life^ that the show, while we are busied in 
delineating it, vanishes from the view, and a new set 
pf objects succeed, doomed to the same shortness of 
duration with the former : thus curiosity may alvtrays 
find employment, and the busy part of mankind will 
famish the contemplative with the materials of spe- 
culation to the end of time. 

The complauit, therefore, that all topics are 
preM)ceupiedr is nothing more than the murmur of 
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i^ocance or idleness, by which some discoura^ others 
and some themselves; the matability 6f mankind will 
always furnish writers with new images, and the 
luxuriance of fancy may always embellish them with 
new decorations. 



N^99. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1763. 



Magrds tamen excidit aum.-^oyiD, 
But in the glorious enterprise he dy'd.-— adpison* 

It has always been the practice of mankind, to judge 
of actions by the event. The same attempts, con« 
ducted in the same manner, but terminated by different 
success, produce different judgments : they who at* 
tain their wishes, never want celebrators of their wis- 
dom and their virtue; and they' that miscarry, are 
quickly discovered to have been defective not only in 
mental but in moral qualities. The world will never 
be long without some good reason to hate the un- 
happy : their real faults are immediately detected ; 
and if those are not sufficient to sink them into in- 
famy, an additional weight of calumny will be super- 
^ded ; he that fails in his endeavours after wealth or 
power, will not long retain either honesty or courage. 
This species of injustice has so long prevailed in 
janivCTsal practice, that it seems likewise to have in- 
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fected specttlaticm: no few mincb are aWe to separate 
the ideas of greatness and prosperity, that even Sir 
William Temple has determined, ^' that he who can 
^< deserve the name of a hero, must not only be vir* 
'* tuous but fortunate/' 

By this unreasonal^le distribution of praise and 
blame, none have suffered oftener than projectors, 
whose rapidity of imagination and vastness of de- 
sign raise such envy in their fellow-mortals, that 
every eye watches for their fall, and every heart 
exults at their distresses: yet even a projector may 
gain favour bjr success; and the tongue that was pre- 
pared to hiss, then endeavours to excel others in 
loudness of applause. 

When Coriolantrs, in Shakespeare, deserted to Au- 
► fidius, the Volsciaia servants at first instilted him, 
even while he stood under the protection of the 
hottsehoM gods ; btit vrh^n they saw that the projed; 
took effect, and the stranger Was seated at the head 
of the table, one of them very judicioosly observeiy, 
^^ that he always thonght there was more in him th^n 
^ he eottld \hmkr 

Madbiavel has justly animadvaied on the dif* 
(trent notice taken by all mceeeding times dt th^ 
two great projectors Catiline and Oesar. Both 
formed the same projeet, and intended to mfse 
ttremselted to power, by subverting the commdtt*^ 
wealth; ihiey porsned their dasign, perhaps, with 
eqnal abilities, and with eq|nal virtne ; bnt Catiline 
perished in the field, and Cm^r retnmed fwan Pfafcf *- 
salia vrith unlimited anthority : and from that time, 
every monardi of the earth has thong** himself 
Hononred by a eomparison with Ctesar; and Cati* 
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MnB has been n^ver mentioned, but thmt hw name 
might be applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

In an age more remote, Xerxes promoted the eon-^ 
quest of Greece, and brought down the power of Asia 
against it: but after the workl had been filled with 
expectation and terror, his army was beaten, his fleet 
was destroyed, and Xfirxes has been nerer menticmed 
ti^ithottt contempt. 

A few years afterwards, Greece likewise had her 

turn of giving birth to a projector; who inrading 

Asia with a small army, went forward in search of 

advratures, and by his eseape from one danger,. 

iptined only more rashness to rush into another: he 

stormed city after city, 0Ter*ran kingdom after kittg« 

dom» fought battles only for barren vietory, aind in**' 

vaded nations only that he might make his way 

through th«n to new invasions : but having been for-' 

tunate in the execution of his projects, he dted witis 

tiie name of Alexander' the Great, 

V These are, indeed, events of ancient times; hot 

human nature is always the same, and every ager 

will afford us instances of public censures influ-^ 

enced by events. The great business of the middle 

centuries, was the holy war; which undoubtedly 

was a noble project, and was for a long time prose-^ 

euted with a spirit equal to that with wMch it hail 

been omtrived: but the ardour of ih» European' 

^heroes only hurried them to> destractiou) for a long" 

time they could not «g(un the territories for which 

they feught, and, when at last gained^ the^f could 

not keep them: their expeditions, therefore, have 

been the^ scoff of idl^Mess and igncronce, their un« 

derstaadhig and their virtue have been equally viii«^ 
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fied, their conduct has been ridiculed, and their cause 
has been defamed. 

When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand iu 
the discovery of the other hemisphere, the sailors^^ 
mth whom he embarked in the expedition, had so 
little confidence in their commander, that after 
having been, long at sea looking for coasts, which 
they expected never to find, they raised a general 
mutiny, and demanded to return. He found means 
to sooth ,them into a permission to continue the 
same course three days longer, and on the evening 
of the third- day descried land. Had the impa-^ 
tience of his crew denied him a few hours of the 
time requested, what had been his fate but to have 
come back with the> infamy of a vain projector,^ 
who had betrayed the king's credulity to useless ex* 
peaces, and risked his life in seeking countries that 
had no existence? how would those that had re* 
jeqted his proposals, have triumpl^ in their aqute-- 
ness? imd when would his name have been men- 
tioned, but with the. makers of potable gold and 
malleable glass ? 

The V last royal projectors with whom the world 
has been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the 
Czar of Muscovy. Charles, if any judgment may 
be fbrmed of his designs by his measures and his 
inquiries, had purposed first to dethrone the Czar, 
then to lead his army through pathless deserts into 
China^ thence to make his way by the sword through 
tihe whole circuit of Asia, and by the conquest of 
Turkey to unite Sweden with his new dominions : but 
this mighty project, was. crushed at Pultowa; and 
Charles has since been considered as a madman byr 
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those powers^ wha sent their ambassadors to solicit hiiSt 
friendship, and their generals '' to learn under him 
** the art of war/' 

The Czar found employment sufficient in his 
own dominions, and amused himself in digging 
canals, and building cities ; murdering his subjects 
with insufferable fatigues, and transplanting nations 
from one comer of his dominions to another, without 
regretting the thousands that perished on the way : 
but he attained his end, he made his people formida-- 
ble, and is numbered by fame among the demi- 
gods. 

I am &r from intending to vindicate the sanguinary 
projects of heroes and conquerors, and would wish 
rather to diminish the reputation of their success, 
than the iniamy of their miscarriages: for I cannot 
conceive, why he that has burnt cities, wasted nations, 
and. filled the world with horror and desolation, 
should be more kindly regarded by mankind, than he 
that died in the rudiments of wickedness; why he 
that accomplished mischief should be glorious, and; 
he that only endeavoured it should be criminal. I 
would wish Cffisar and Catiline, Xerxes and Alexan- 
der, Charles and Peter, huddled together in obscurity 
or detestation. 

But there is another secies of projectors, to whom' 
I would willingly conciliate mankind ; whose ends are 
generally lajddable, and whose labours are innocent; 
who are searching out new powers of nature, or con- 
triving new works of art ; but who are yet perisecuted 
with incessant obloquy, and whom the universal con- 
tempt with which they are treated^ often debars from 
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tiiatmiec^ss whieb tiietr ittdnstry wdold eirtam, if it 
were permitted to act witbcmt <^paiitioti« 

They who find themselves inciitied to cemore netr 
uadertakiiigs^ only because they are new^ should con- 
wier, that the foUy of pro^ction is v^y seldom the 
lolly of a fool; it is commonly the ebuUiiion of a 
capacious wumL, crowded with variety of knowledg^e, 
Md heated with inteoseaess of lihoaght; it proceedr 
often fromi the conseiaasfiess of micommon powersy 
fron the coofidancet of those, vrbm haTiag already 
done maeh, are easily pemuaded that tiiey can dd 
more. When Rowley had completed the orrery, he 
attempted the perpetufd wotum ; when Beyle had ex- 
hausted the secvets of vulgsa* chemistry, he tmmed 
hia th^ights to the wetk of tmnsomtatioti. 

A projector genca^Hy mitea tiieee qnaUtiea whidi 
have the &ire»t claim to t^eneratton^ eattenflrof kiiow^ 
ledgOt a^ greatness of design:; it was said* ef Catiw 
Unet ^ immodenta» ineredibtHa^ nimis^ aita asmper 
** cHpiebat*" Projectors of all kiada agree in thmf 
kitelleetfl^ though they differ ta^ tfaeiv mosata; tfaeyall 
feiil by attraoipting things bejeod their power ,: by da^ 
q^osing v^Jgar attahuaantSrandaqiiriiig^ta perform^ 
aniass^ to wbieh^ pevh^pSf aatwe h^ not propoiw 
tioned the force of man : when they fail, Itktsffskre, 
they £BaL not by idienest or timidity^ but by rash ad-* 
Tentium and iiHiitless diligenoev 

That the a^ttempts of sack men wiU oftm ttOB^ 
ci)»ry, we may reaatmably expect; yet from sndi 
hm^ and W^ only, arawe to hope for tiie cnitiva- 
tiw.of tbo^ p^9 of natune which Ke yet waste, 
wd the inveaUion of thoso arts: wMoh are yet 
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wanting to the felicity of life. If they are, therefore, 
universally discouraged, art and discovery can make 
no advances. Whatever is attempted without previ- 
ous certainty of success, may be considered as a pro- 
ject, and amongst narrow minds may, therefore, ex- 
pose its author to censure and contempt; and if the 
liberty of laughing be once indulged, every man will 
laugh at what he does not understand, every project 
will be considered as madness^ and every great or new 
design will be censured as a' project. Men, unaccus- 
tomed to reason and researches, think every enterprise 
impracticable, which is. extended beyond common ef- 
fects, or comprises many intermediate operations. 
Many that presume to laugh at projectors, would con- 
sider a flight through the air in a winged <jhariot, and 
the movement of a ihigihty engine ^by the steam of 
^wat^r, as equally the dreams of mechanic* kmacy ; 
find worildliear, with i^qual negligence, 4>f thcf union 
df the Thakies and Severn by dr cenal, and the scheme 
tJfAttmquferque, the viceroy of th^ Indies, who in the 
rage of hostility had contrived to make Egypt si bar* 
Ten .desert, by ftitning-the Nile into the Red Sea. 

Those who have attempted much, havfe seldom 
failed to perform more^ than those who never* deviate 
from the common roads of action : many valiKible 
•preparations of chemistry are supposed to have riseh 
from unsuccessful inquiries after the grand elixir: it 
is, therefore, just to encourage those who endeavour 
to enlarge the power of art, since they often succeed 
beyond expectation ; and when they fail, may some*- 
•times benefit the world even by their miscarriages. 

VOL. III. Q 
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N* 102. SATURDAY. OCTOBER 27, 1*53. 



-^— - Quad torn dextro pede cpncipu, vi ie 
CwuUui fum pardUat votique peracU ? — jw» 

What 10 the coadact of our life appears 

So well design'd, so luckily begun. 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone. — drtden. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

I HAVE been for many years a trader in London. 
My beginning was narrow, and my stoek small ; I 
was, therefore, a long time brow-beaten and despised 
by those, who having more money thought they had 
more merit than myself. I did not, however, suffer 
my resentment to instigate me to any mean arts of sap- 
plantation, nor my eagerness of riches to betray me to 
any indirect methods of gain } I pursued my busi- 
ness with incessant assiduity, supported by the hope 
of being one day richer than those who contemned 
me ; and had, upon every annual review of my boc^s, 
the satisfaction of finding my fortune incr^used be- 
yond my expectation. 

In a few years my industry and probity were ful- 
ly recompensed, my wealth was really great, and my 
reputation for wealth still greater. I had large 
warehouses crowded with goods, and considerable 
sums in the public funds ; I was caressed upon the 
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Exchange by the most eminent merchants ; became 
the oracle of the common council ; was solicited to 
engage in all commercial undertakings; was flatter- 
ed with the hopes of becoming in a short time one of 
the directors of a wealthy company; and, to complete 
my mercantile honours, enjoyed the expensive happir 
ness of fining for sheriff. 

Riches, you know, easily produce riches: when I 
had arrived to this degree of ^^ealth, I had no longer 
any obstruction or opposition to fear ; new acquisitions 
were hourly brought withm my reach, and I conti- 
' nued for some years longer to heap thoilsands upon 
thousands. 

At last I resolved to complete the circle of a ci- 
tizen's prosperity by the purchase of an estate in the 
country, and to close Tmy Kfe in retirement. From 
the hour that this design entered my imagination, I 
found the fatigues of my employment every day 
more oppressive, and persuaded myself that I was no 
longer equal to perpetual attention, and that my 
health would soon be destroyed by the torment and 
distraction of extensive business. I could image to 
myself no happiness, but in vacant jollity, and unin- 
terrupted leisure ; nor entertain my friends with any 
topic, than the vexation and uncertainty of trade, 
and the happiness of rural privacy. 

But notwithstanding these declarations, I could 
not at once reconcile myself to the thoughts of 
ceasing to get money; and though I was every day 
inquiring for a purchase, I found some reason for 
rejecting alL.that were offered me ; and, indeed, had 
accumulated so many beauties and conveniences in 
my idea of the spot, where I was finally to be 
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happy, that, perhaps, the world might have been tra- 
velled over, without discovery of a place which would 
hot have been defective in some particular. 

I'hus I went on still talking of retirement, and 
still refusing to retire ; my friends began to laugh at 
my delistys, and I grew ashamed to trifle longer with 
my own inclinations; an estate was at length pur- 
chased, I transferred my stock to a prudent young 
man who had married my daughter, went down into 
the country, and commenced lord of a spacious 
manor. 

Here for some time 1 found happiness equal to my 
expectation. I reformed the old house according to 
the advice of the best architects, I threw down the 
walls of the garden, and enclosed it with palisades, 
planted long avenues of trees, filled a green-house 
with exotic plants, dug a hew canal, and threw the 
earth into the old JDioat. 

The fame of theSie expensive improvements brought 
in all the country to see the shew. I entertained 
my visitors with great liberality, led them round 
my gardens, shewed them my apartments, laid 
before them plans for new decorations, Jand was 
gratified by the wonder 6f some and "the envy of 
others. 

I was envied; but how little can one man judge 
of the condition of another ? The time was now 
coming in which . aflBiuence and splendour could ho 
longer make nie pleased with myself. I had built 
till the imagination of the architect was exhausted ; 
I had added one convenience to another, till I knew 
not what more to wish or to design ; I had laid out 
my gardens, planted my patk, and completed my 
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water- works ; and what now remained to be done ? 
what, but to look up. to turrets, of which when 
they were once raised I had no farther use, to i^nge 
over apartments where time was tarnishing the fur- 
niture, to stand by the cascade of which I sc^jrcely 
now perceived the sound, and to watch the growth 
of woods that must give their shade to a distant ge- 
i^eration. 

,In this gloomy, inactivity, is every day begup aud 
ended : the happine8$ that I h^'Ve been so long pro- 
curing is now at ai^ end, because it h^s been procured.; 
I wander from roQU^ to rcjon^ tiU I am weary of my- 
self; I ride out t^ a. ni^ighbouring hill in the centr^^ 
of my estate, from whence all nay lands lie in pros- 
pect round me; I see nothing that I have not seen 
before, and return home disappointed, though I knew 
that I had ppthi^g to expect. 

In nay happy days of business I had been accus;: 
tomed to rise early in the morning j and remember 
the time when I grieved that the night cam^ 39 sppi^) 
upon me, and obliged me for a few hoursi to shut Quit, 
affluence and prosperity. I now seldom spf th^.jji-, 
sing sun, but to " tell him," yfith the fallen au^elf^ 
*' how I hate his beaiiis." I awake from sleep aji to, 
languor or imprisonment, and have no employ^ont 
for the first hour, but to consider by what art I shall 
rid myself of the second. I protract the breakfa)?|; 
as long a^i I can> because when it is ended I have no. 
call for my attention, till I can with spm^ l^^gf ^^ ^f: 
Recency grow iijapaiijent for nay dinner. ^If I cou|d 
dine all my life, I s^puid be happy; I. eaj; not b^- 
cftu^ I am hungry, but bec^us^ I am idle : but, alas ! . , 
t^ptimp f]^^ckly cpiei;;. when ^ can eat no longer;- 
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and so ill does my constitution second my inclination,' 
that I cannot bear strong liquors: seven hours must 
then be endured before I shall sup, but supper comes 
at last, the more welcome as it is in a short time suc- 
ceeded by sleep. 

> Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the happiness, the hope 
of which seduced me from the duties and pleasures 
of a mercantile life. I shall be told by those who 
read my narrative, that there are many means of in- 
nocent amusement, and many schemes of useful em- 
ployment, which I do not appear ever to have known, 
and that nature and art have provided pleasures, by 
which, without the drudgery of settled business, the 
active may be engaged, the solitary soothed, and the 
social entertained. 

These arts, Sir, I have tried. When first I took 
possession of my estate, in conformity to the taste of 
my neighbours, I bought gnus and nets, filled my 
kennel with dogs and my stable with horses; but a 
little experience shewed me, that these' instruments 
of rural felicity would aflTord me few gratifications. 
I never shot but to miss the mark, and, to confess 
the truth, was afraid of the fire of my own gun. 
I could discover no music in the cry of the dogs, 
nor could divest myself of pity for the animal 
whose peaceful and inofi^ensive life was sacrificed to 
our sport. I was not, indeed, always at leisure to 
reflect upon her danger: for my horse, who had 
been bred to the chase, did not always regard my 
choice either of speed or way, but leaped hedges and 
ditches at his own discretion, and hurried me along 
with the dogs, to the great diversion of my brother 
sportsmen. * His eagerness of pursuit once incited 
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him to swim a river ; and I had leisure to resolve in 
the water, that I would never hazard toy life again 
for the destruction of a hare, 

I. then ordered books to be procured, and by the 
direction of the vicar had in a few weeks a closet 
elegantly furnished. You will, perhapsf, be sur- 
prised when I shall tell you, that when once I. had 
ranged them according to their sizes, and piled them 
up i^ regular gradations, I had received all the plea- 
sure which they could give me. I am not able to ex- 
cite in myself any curiosity after events which have 
been long passed, and in which, I can, therefore, have 
no interest; I um utterly unccmcemed to know 
whether TuUy or Demosthenes excelled in oratory, 
whether Hannibal lost Italy by his own negligence or 
the corruption of his countrymen. I have no skill in 
controversial learning, nor can conceive why so many 
volumes should have been 'written upon questions, 
which I have lived so long and so happily without 
understanding. I once resolved to go through the 
volumes relating to the office of justice of the peace, 
but found them so crabbed and intricate, that in less 
than a month I desisted in despair, and resolved to 
supply my deficiencies by paying a competent salary 
to a skilful clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hospitality, and for 
wme time kept upi a constant intercourse of visfits 
with the neighbouring gentlemen: but though they 
are easily brought about me by better wine than they 
can find at any other house, I am not much rcr 
lieved by their conversation; they have no skill jn 
commerce or the stocks, and I have no knowledge 
<of the history of families or the factions of the 
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countfy : so that when the first civilities are over,, 
they usuaHy talk to one another, and I am left alone 
in the midst of the company. Though I cannot 
drink m{yself, I am. obliged to encourage the circu- 
lation of the glass; their mirth grows more turbulent 
and obstreperous ; and before their merriment is at 
an end,. I ^m^ sick with disguisit,. and, perhaps, re- 
proachi^d with my sobriety, or by some sly iiusinua- 
tioi^ ii^ulted as a pit. 

_ Si|ch, Jflr. Adventurer, is the life to which I am,' 
oondemued by a £Dolish endeavoiav to be happy by 
imitation ; sueh is the happiness to which I pleased 
myself with approaching, and; which I considered as. 
the chief end of my cares and my labours. I tpiled 
year after year with cheerfuhiess.i m expectation of 
tbe ll^py l^pw in which I might 1^ idle; the privi- 
lege of idleness is att^i^ed,. but h^fSf npt brought with 
it the blessing of farsM^fjuillity . 

I^ami 

Vour's;ftcf- 

: .MERCAT9R. 
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N-107. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13>.1758, 



— Suh-judice lis est, — hor« 

And of tbeir vtm disputiogs find no f nd»-r*.f luiieHf* 

It has been soi^etimes ask64 by thoge^ who find tk^ 
appearance of wisdom more easily attained by ques- 
tions than- solution^; how it conges to pafis, th^itiie 
world is divided by such difference of opinion ; and 
why men equally reason^bl^, and; equally Iot^ o{ 
truth, do not always think in the same manner ? 

With regard to simple propositions, where the tenps 
are understood, and the whole subject i3 compnehfaad- 
ed at onc^a there is such an uniformity of sen.tipxm^. 
among all human beings, that for maniy ages, ^ ^^y 
numerous s^t of notions were supposed to- bt^ iiVP^tPi^ 
or nec€ssarij[y eo-existe«t with the iapulty of rea;soi;i :> 
it being imagined, that universal agreement coul4 
proceed oqly from the invarialile dictates of the w^ir. 
vers^l{».rentr 

In questions diffuse and conipounded, tiiiiS^simila^Ts 
rity of determination is flfo longer to be e^p^l^ed. 
At our first sally into > the intelleetu^liworildi we all 
march together along onei straight sr^id^ 0}>en road : 
but as we^ proceed ffi;rther, and widpr prospects op^l^ 
to our vi^%f, overy eye fi^es i^pon a different s^enet;^ 
we divide into various pajths, and, as w^, mqvi^ fors; 
ward, are still at a greater distance, fi^ona c^oh o^r- 
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A» a question becomes more complicated and in- 
volved, and extends to a greater number of rela- 
tionsy disagreement of opinion will always be multi- 
plied; not because we are irrational, but because we 
are finite beings, furnished with different kinds of 
knowledge, exerting different degrees of at^ntion, 
one discovering consequences which escape another, 
none taking in all the concatenation of C9^u^, 
and effects, and most comprehending but a very 
small part, each comparing what he observes wjith a. 
different criterion, and each referring it to a different 
purpose. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who see 
only a small part should judge erroneously of the 
whole? or that they, who see different and dis- 
similar parts, should judge differently from each 
other ? 

Whatever has various respects, must have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity j 
thus, the gardener tears up as a weed, the plant 
which the physician gathers as a medicine ; and '^ a 
**|general,'' says Sii* Kenelm Digby, "will look with 
"pleasure over a plain^ as a fit place on which the 
" fate of empires might be decided in battle, which 
" the farmer will despise as bleak and barren, neither 
" fruitful of pasturage, nor fit for tillage/* 

Two men examining the same question proc^d 
commonly like the physician and gardenei^ in selecting 
herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the plain ; 
they bring mindsimpressed with different notions, and 
direct their inquiries to different ends; they form, 
therefore, contrary conclusions, and each wonders at' 
the other's absurdity. 
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We have less reason to be surprised or offended 
when we find others differ from us in opinion, because 
we very often differ from ourselves. How often we 
alter our minds, we do not always remark ; because 
the change is sometimes made imperceptibly and gra- 
dually, and the last conviction effaces all memory of 
the former : yet every man, accustomed from time to 
time to take a survey of his own notions, will by a 
slight retrospection be able to discover, that his mind 
has suffered many revolutions ; but the same things 
have in the several parts of his life been condemned 
and approved, pursued and shunned: and that on 
many occasions, even when his practice has been 
steady, his mind has been wavering, and he has per- 
sisted in a scheme of action^ rather because he feared 
the censure of inconstancy, than because he was al- 
ways pleased with his own choice. 

Of the different faces shewn by the same objects. 
as they are viewed on opposite sides, and of the dif- 
ferent inclinations which they must constantly raise 
in- him that contemplates them, a more striking ex- 
ample cannot easily be found than two Greek epigram- 
matists will afford us in their accounts of humiSLn 
'life, which I shall lay before the reader in English 
prose. 

Posidippus, a comic poet, utters this complaint : 
" Through which of the paths of life is it eligible 
^' to pass ? In public assemblies are debates and 
" troublesome affairs : domestic privacies ^re haunt- 
" ed with anxieties; in the country is labour; on 
" the sea is terror: in a foreign land, he. that* has 
•* money must live in fear, he that wants it must 
^pine in distress; are you married? you are trou- 
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" Me(J i!^ith suspicions; are you single? you languish 
"in solitude; children occasion toil, and a childless. 
" life is a state of destitution ; the time of youth 
" is a time of folly, and gray hairs are loaded with 
*' infirmity. This choice only, therefore, can be 
" made, either never to receive beings or iu^^ediate- 
« ly to lose it." 

Such and so gloomy is the prospect, which Posi- 
4ippus has kid before us. But we are not to ac- 
quiesce too hastily in his determination against the 
value of existence : for Metro]dorus, a philosppher of 
Athens, has shewn, that life has pleasures as well as 
paihs : and having eidiibited the present state of man. 
in brighter colours, draws with equal appearance of 
reason^ a contrary conclusion. 

" You m^^y pa^S' well through any of the paths of 
** life. In public assemblies are honours and trans-. 
** actions of wisdom ; in domestic privacy. i& still- 
* ness and quiet : in the country are the beauties of 
** nature; on the sea is the hof^ of gain;. in a 
'^ foreign laaid, he that is rich is honoured, he that is 
** poor na^^y keep hia poverty secret; are you married? 
^* you ha.ye a cheerful house; are you single ? ypuare 
** unincumbered; children «u:e pbjeptsof affection; to 
** be without children is to be without care : the time 
^* of youth is the time of vigour, and gray hairs are 
** made y^nqrable by piety. It will, therefore, never 
*f be a wise n^an's choice, , either not to obtain ex- 
" istence, or to lose it ; : for every state of life has it^ 
*^ felicity.'^ 

In these epigrams are ii;icluded mojst of th^. 
questiQQs which hfive engaged the speculatioipis of 
theinqviirers^fkerhftppiniess; and. though they wiU 
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not much assist our determinations, they may, per- 
haps, equally promote our quiet, by shewing that no 
absolute determination ever can be^'fd^med. ' 

Whether ia public station, or private life be de- 
sirable, has always been debated. We see here both - 
the allurements and discouragements of civil em- 
ployments : on one side there is trouble, on the other 
honour; the management of affairs is vexatious and 
difficult, but it is the only duty in vrhich wisdom 
can be conspicuously displayed : it must then still be 
left to every man to choose either ease or glory ; nor 
can any generial precept be given, since no man can 
be happy by the prescription of another. 

Thus, what is said of children by Posidippus, 
" that they are occasions of fatigfue," and by Metro- 
dorus, " that they are objects of affection," is equally 
certain ; but whether they will give most plain or 
pleasure, must depend on their future conduct and 
dispositions, on many causes over which the parent 
can have little influence : there is, therefore, room 
for all the caprices' of imagination, arid desire must 
be proportioned to the hope or fear that shall happen 
to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are always 
likely to remain with regard to questions, wherein 
we have most interest, and which eveVy day atforifs 
us fresh opportunity to examine : we may examine, 
indeed, but we never can decide, be(causfe our fecul- 
' ties are unequal to the subject : we see" at little, aftd 
form an opinion ; we see more, and cliaff^ie It. 

This inconstancy and unsteadiness, to ^^^hicit'^e 
iiiust so often find oiirselves liable. ^^ht'ce|;:6tiiiiy 
to teach iis moderation a6d fbrbeaVanc?' tftwatas 
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those who cannot accommodate themselves to our 
sentiments: if they are deceived, we have no right 
to attribute their mistake to obstinacy or negligence, 
because we likewise have been mistaken; we may^ 
perhaps, again change our own opinion; and what 
excuse shall we be able to find for aversion and ma- 
lignity conceived against him, whom we shall then 
find to have committed no fault, and who offended us 
only by refusing to follow us into etTojr ? 

It may likewise contribute to soften that resent- 
ment which pride naturally raises against opposition, 
if we consider, that he who differs from us, does not 
always contradict us ; he has one view of an object, 
and we have another; each describes what he sees 
with equal fidelity, and each regulates his steps by 
his own eyes : one man, with Posidippus, looks on 
celibacy as a state of gloomy solitude, without a 
partner in joy or a comforter in sorrow; the other 
considers it, with Metrodorus, as a state free from 
incumbrances, , in which a man is at liberty to 
choose his own gratifications, to remove from place to 
^ place in quest of pleasure, and to think of nothing 
but merriment and diversion: full of these notions 
one hastens to choose a wife, and the other laughs at 
his rashness, or pities his ignorance ; yet it is possibLr 
that each is right, but that each is right only for 
himself. 

Life is not the object of science : we see a little, 
very little; and what is beyond we only can conjee^ 
ture. If we inquire of those who have gone before 
t^Sy we receite small satisfaction; some have travelled 
lif<^ without observation, and some willingly mislead 
t^, 7h%^ only ^ou^ht, therefore, on which we can 
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repose with comfort, is that which presents to us th^ 
care of Providence, whose eye takes in the whole of 
things, and under whose direction all involuntary 
errors will terminate in happiness. 



N* 108. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1758. 



NoMSf cum sknul occidU hrevis hix^ 

Nox estptrpetuo una dormienda.-^CATVLLVB. 

When once the stiorUliT'd mortal dies, 
A night eternal seals his eyes,— addison. 

It may hare been observed by every reader^ that 
there are certain topics which never are exhausted. 
Of some images and sentiments the mind of man may 
be said to be enamoured; it meets them, however 
often they occur, with the same ardour which a lovar 
feels at the sight of his mistress, and parts from them 
with the same regret when they can no longer be 
enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many descriptions which the poets 
have transcribed from each other, and their successors 
will probably copy to the end of tiiie"; which wiVL 
continue to engage, or, as the French term it, to 
flatter the imagination, as long as human nature shall 
remain' the same. ~ J 

When a poet mentions the spring,' Wfe know that 
the zephyrs are about to whisper, tBat ihe grates 
are to recover their verdure, the Ifnhets^ldjwrarble 
forth their notes of love, and the ^ilocks^^aiul herds 
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to^frisk'ovcr vales painted with flowers: yet, who is 
there so insensible of the beauties of nature, so little 
^eiigfhted with the renovation of the world, a* 
not to feel his heart bound at the mention of the 
spring ? 

When night overshadows a romantic scene, all is 
stillnesusiy silence, and quiet; the poets of the groyie 
cease their melody, the moon towers over the world 
in gentle majesty, men forffet their labours and their 
cares, and every passion and pursuit is for a while 
suspended. All this we know already, yet we hear 
it repeated without weariness; because such is gene- 
rally the life of man, that he is pleased to think on 
the time when he shall pause from a sense of his con- 
dition. 

. Whea a poetical girove invites • «s to its ^ov»t, we 
know that we shall find what we have already'seen, a 
li]iq>id brtok marmuring over pebbles, a babk diver- 
sified (With flowers, a green arch that exeluHes the 
wn^ and a natural grot ^shaded with myrtks; yet who 
can .forbear to. ^nter tiie ^easing gloevn, to- enjoy 
9XkAv[&s» and privacy, and gmtifjr.himself once more 
by scenes with which nature has formed him to be 
^deligWid? 

'Many moral BcntimeiitS' likewise are so a^sipted 4d 
dhr rtate, that 'We ofind approbation whenever thi^y 
csblilit it^ and aria seldom vead witb^t-^:s«$itiiig a 
%mtfe.elnation tin themiind: ,meh is the cemparisoA 
of the life of man with the duration of a flower, a 
Jl&aujifbt . which, |)erhaps» every nation hais heard 
ipworrhled iA i*s own language, from the ih^pi^ed poets 
^fliie Hebrewfii to onr oWn times : yet this eompari* 
dton^ioiUBt diways please^ ^because every heart feeU 
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its justness, and every hour confirms it by ex- 
ample. 

Such, likewise, is the precept that directs us to 
use the present hour, and refer nothing to a distant 
time, which we are uncertain whether we shall reach : 
this every moralist may venture to inculcate, because 
it will always be approved, and because it is always 
forgotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by argu* 
hients more powerful than the dissertations of mora- 
lists: we see men pleasing themselves with future 
happiness, fixing a. certain hour for the completion of 
their wishes, and perishing some at a greater and 
some at a less distance from the happy time ; all com- 
plaining of their disappointments, and lamenting that 
they had suifered the years which Heaven allowed 
them, to pass without improvement, and deferred the 
principal purpose of their lives to the time when life 
' itself was to forsake them. 

It is. not only uncertain, whether, through all the 
casualties and dangers which beset the life of man, 
we shall be able to reach the time appointed for hap- 
piness or wisdom; but it is likely, that whatever 
now hinders us from doing that which our reason 
and conscience declare necessary to be done, will 
equally obstruct us in times to come. It is easy 
for the imagination, operating on things not yet 
existing, to please itself with scenes of unmingled 
felicity, or plan out courses of uniform virtue : but 
good and evil are in real life inseparably united; 
habits grow stronger by indulgence; and reason 
loses her dignity, in proportion as she has oftener 
yielded to temptation : " he that cannot live well 

VOL. in. . R 
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** to-day »'.' s»yn^ M^^\sX, ^* will be less qmdifted to 
" live well to-morrow.'^ 

Of the uncertainty pf every htrngtaoi gv>od, every 
humax) beipg seeiyi^.to be oonvi^ped; yet this uncer-^ 
ts^inty is. voluntarily increased by unnecessary delays 
whether we respect external causes, or consider the 
n0ture of our own minds* . He ths^ now feels a de- 
sire to do right, and wishes to regulate his life ac- 
cording to his reason, is not sure that>,at i^ny future 
tiipe assignable, he shall be able to rekindle the s^^me 
ardour ; he that ha» now an opportunity ofieied him 
of breaJk^ing loose from vice and folly, cannot know^ 
but that be i^all hereafter be more entangled, and 
struggle for fre^dpiB without obtaining il. ' 

We are sp unwilling to believe any thing to our 
own disadvantage, that we will always ima^rihe the 
perspicacity of our judgment and the streng^ of our 
resolution more likely to increase than tpgrow less by 
time; and, therefore, conclude, that ihe will to pur- 
sue laudable purposes, will be always seocnaded by the 
power, ; 

But however we may be deceived in cajculating 
the strength of our faculties,, we cannot doubt the 
uncertainty of that life in which they must be em- 
ployed: we see every day the unexpected death of 
our friends and our enemies, we see new graves hourly 
opened for men older and younger than ourselves, for 
the cautious and the careless, the dissolute and the 
temperate, for men who like us were providing to 
pnjoy or improve hours now irreversibly cut off; we 
see all this> and yet, instead of living,* let year glide 
after year in preparatiioais to live. 

Men are so frequently cut off in the midst of tbfflr 
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projections^ that sudden death causes little emotioci 
in them that behdid it, unless it be impressed upon 
the attention by uneonmion circumstances. 1, like 
every other man^ have outlived multitudes^ have seen 
ambition sink in its triumphs, and beauty perish in 
its bloom; but have been seldoln s6 much affected as 
by the fate of Euryalos, whom I lately lost as I began 
to love him. 

Euryalus had for some time flourished in a lucrative 
profession ; but having suffered his iml^inati(m to be 
fired by an nnextinguishable cutiosityi be grew weary 
of the same dull round of life, resolved to harass 
himself no longer with the drudgery of getting 
money, but to quit hia business alnd his pi'oftt, and 
®HJoy fpi^a few years the pltesures Of travel. His 
friend* heard him proclaim his resolution without 
suspecting tl^t he intended to pursue it; but he was 
ccmstant to his putpoto,^ and with great expediftion 
closed his accounts sjad fiiold his moveables, passed^ 
few days in bidding farewell to his companrions, and 
with ail the eagerness of romalitic chivalry crossed 
the sea in search of happinesil. Whatever place was 
renowned in ancient or modem history, whatever 
region art or nature had distinguished, he determined 
V> ^isit : full of design and hope he landed cm the 
continent; his friends eitpteted accounts frtol him 
of the new scenes that opeiled in hia progreift», but 
were infbrmed ift a few- ^ys tha(t Euryalu^ was 
dead. . 

^mh was the end of Euryalus* He is entered that 
«tate» whence none ever shall returh ; and dan now 
onjy benefit hii fi'iends^ by rl»maining in their me- 
moriea a permaii^nt and 'e6kacious instance of the 
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blindness of desire, and the uncertainty of all ter- 
restrial good. But, perhaps, every man has like nae 
lost an Euryalus, has known a friend die with haj^i- 
ness in his grasp ; and yet every man continues to 
think himself secure of life, and defers to some future 
time of leisure what he knows it will be fatal to have 
finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties in- 
herent in our nature ; the desire of deferring to an- 
other time, what cannot be done without endurance 
of some pain, or forbearance of some pleasure, will, 
perhaps, never be totally overcome or suppressed; 
there will always be something that we shall wish to 
have finished, and be nevertheless unwilling to begin : 
but against this unwillingness it is our duty to strug- 
gle, and every conquest over our passions will make 
way for an easier conquest ; custom is Equally forcible 
to bad and good; nature will always be at variance 
with reason, but will rebel more feebly as ishe is of- 
tener subdued. 

The common neglect of the present hour is more 
shameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it 
by error, but admits it by negligence. Of the in- 
stability of life, the weakest understanding never 
thinks wrong, though the strongest often omits to 
think justly : reason and experience are always ready 
to inform us of our real state; but we refuse to listen 
to their suggestions, because we feel our hearts un- 
willing to obey them: but, surely, nothing is mor^ 
unworthy of a reasonable being, than to shut his eyes, 
when he sees the road which h^ is commanded to 
travel, that he may deviate with fewer reproaches 
from himself; nor could any motive to tenderness, 
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except the consciousness that we have all been g^uilty 
of the same faulty dispose us to pity those who thus 
consign themselves to voluntary ruin. 



N« HI. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1753. 



"Qua fumfecimus ipsi. 



Fix ea nostra voco, — oviD. 

The deeds' of loDg-descended ancestors ' 

Are but by. grace of imputation ours. — drtden. 



The evils inseparably annexed to the present condi- 
tion of man, are so numerous and afflictive, that it 
has been, from age to age, the task of some to bewail, 
and of others to solace them ; and he, therefore, will 
be in danger of seeming a coftimon enemy, who shall 
attempt to depreciate the few pleasures and felicities 
which nature has allowed us. 

Yet I will confess, that I have sometimes em- 
ployed my thoughts in examining the pretensions 
that are made to happiness, by the splendid, and 
envied condition of life; and have not thought the 
hour unprofitably spent, when I have detected the 
imposture of counterfeit advantages, and found dis- 
quiet lurking under false appearances of gaiety and 
greatness. 
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/}|fc ^ j^^sertod ))y,,a tnt^^ paet» that ^^estfukser 
<<Mm9 »isi oomjwratiis/' ^* no paaa 19 miaeraUe, 
'< but as be is . <^|Epareid with others h^[^er thuii 
" himself;** this position is not strictly and philoso-< 
phically trtie, H6 might have said with rigorous 
propriety, that no man is happy but as he is com- 
pared with the miserable ; for such is the state of this 
world, that we find in it absolute misery, but happi- 
ness only comparative; we may incur as; much pain 
as we can possibly endure, though we can never 
obtain as much happiness as we might possibly 
enjoy. 

Yet it is certain likewise, that many of our miseries 
are merely comparative : we are olten made unhappy, 
not by the presence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
sence of some fictitious good; ^ something which is 
not required by any te/eA want of nature, which has 
not in itself any power of gratification, and which 
nether ) x^ason noj; %Dpy , D^ou|d hav^ pr^mptei 
i^,to wishy 4id we not see it in the possessiou of 
oth^s,, ^ _., ,, ,,^..„ . .^ . ,, ^.. ,/^., ,. 

^ j[for a f)[^n^ di^^ased with vaip longj^^ un**^ 

ilt^inajbie adv$^^£^ iu> n^ici^e can be ,pre^ 
scjfib94, :bwi;,a4i img^i^inquiry ifitp th^ real wortfc 
of that which is so ardentjly des^^r^. ^t is weU knofrup 
hpw inuch, the wm^9, as well^^ibe^ eye,^s deceived 
by dist^ce; apd, perhaj^ i^ will bjB found, that of 
P^y^iff^^^ed jbilessing^ it.m^ be<l<Hlhtod, whether 
hff 4;ha^ ^v^s ^possesses them ibas mom ^f09mn to, b« 

satisfied with -^V^sJot^ .. 

ffhe 4ig»**y: ^^^ l^iicthaiid J/^pg eictraotiw. «^ 
jpf^^ tq whpia .imtore hi^ d#W^d #<^ jgau ^itfm ^ftm 
liimself ; and, therefore, it deserves to be copsktoredy 
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whether the want of that which can never be ^ined, 
im^y not easily be enduiied. It is tnie, that if we 
consider the triumph and delight with which most 
of those recount iheir ancestors who have ancestors 
to recount, and the artifices by which solne who have 
riseii to unexpected fortune endeavour to inseVt thiem- 
selves into an honourable stem, we shall be inclined 
to fancy that wisdom or virtue may be had by in- 
hentance, c^ that all the excellencies of a line of 
progenitors are accuniukiied on their descendant. 
Beason, indeed, will soon inform us, that our esti- 
mation of birth is arbitrary and capricious, and that 
dead anchors can have no influence but upon ima- 
gination: let it then be examined, whether one 
dream may not operate in the place of another ; 
whether he that owes nothing to forefathers, may 
not receive equal pleasure from the consciousness of 
owing all to himself ; whether he may not, with a 
little meditationt find it more honourable to found 
than to continue a family, and to gain dignity than 
transmit it ; whether if he receives no dignity from 
the virtues of his fitmily, he does not likewise ei^cape 
the danger of being disgraced by their crimes ; and 
whether he that brings a new name into the World, 
has not the convenience of playing the game of life 
without a stake, and opportunity of winning much 
though he has nothing to lose. 

. There is another opinion concerning happiness, 
which approftches much more nearly to uriiVersality, 
but which may, perhaps, With equal reason be 
diluted. The pretensions to ancestral honours many 
of the sons of earth easily see to be'ill-gi^ndeif ; but 
all agree to celebrate the advantage of hereditary 
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richej$» and to consider those as the minions of for* 
tune, who are wealthy from their cradles, whose estate 
is " res non parta labore sed relicta;*' " the acqui- 
" sition of another, not of themselves ;" and whom 
a father's industry has dispensed from a laborious at-^ 
tention to arts or commerce, and left at liberty to 
dispose of life as fancy shall direct them. 

If every man were wise and virtuons, capable to 
discern the best use of time, and resolute to practise 
it; it might be granted^ I think, without hesitation, 
that total liberty would be a blessing ; and that it 
would be desirable to be left at large to the exercise 
of religious and social duties, w;ithout the interrup- 
tion of importunate avocations. 

But since felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happiness to one man may be to another 
the cause of misery, we are to consider what state is 
best adapted to human nature in its present degeneracy 
and frailty. And, surely, to far the greater number it 
is highly expedient, that they should by some settled 
scheme of duties be rescued from the tyranny of ca- 
price, that they should be driven on by necessity 
through the paths of life with their attention confined 
to a stated task, that they may be less at leisure to 
deviate into mischief at the call of folly. 

When we observe the lives of those whom an ample 
inheritance has let loose to their own direction, what 
do we discover that can excite our envy? Their 
time seems not to pass with much applause from 
others, or satisfaction to themselves : many squander 
their exuberance of fortune in luxury and de- 
bauchery, and have no other use of money than to 
inflame their passions, and riot in a wide range of 
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licentiousness; others, less criminal indeed, but, i^urely, 
not so much to be praised, lie down to sleep, and rise ' 
up to trifle, are employed every morning in finding 
expedients to rid themselves of the day, chase plea- 
sure through all the places of public resort, fly from 
London to Bath, and from Bath to London, without 
any other reaNon for changing place, but that they go 
in quest of company as idle and as vagrant as them- 
selves, always endeavouring to raise some new desire 
that they may have something to pursue, to rekindle 
some hope which they know will be disappointed, 
changing one amusement for another which a few 
months will make equally insipid, or sinking into lan- 
guor and disease for want of something to actuate their 
bodies or exhilarate their minds. 

Whoever has frequented those places, where idlers 
assemble to escape from solitude, knows that this i$ 
generally the state of the wealthy; and from this state 
ft is no great hardship to be debarred. No man can 
be happy in total idleness : he that should be con- 
demned to lie torpid and motionless, "would fly for 
** recreation,'* says South, " to the mines and the gal- 
** leys ;*' and it is well, when nature or fortune find 
employment for those, who would not have known 
how to procure it for themselves. 

He, whose mind is engaged by the acquisition or 
improvement of a fortune, not only escapes the insi- 
pidity of indiflerence, and the tediousness of inacti- 
vity, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to those, 
who live lazily on the toil of others; for life afibrds 
no higher pleasure than that of surmounting* diflicul- 
ties, passing from one step of success to another, form- 
ing new wishes, and seeing them gratified. He that 
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labours in any great <h* laudable undertakings jtK|», bis 
fatigues first supported by hopey and ^ft^w^d^, re^ 
warded by joyj; b^ is always moving to a ca1;ain end, 
and when he has attained it^ an end more 4i^ant in- 
vites him to a new pursuit. 

It does nott iudf^d^ always happen^ that diligence 
is fortunate; the wisest schemes are broken by un- 
expected accidents j the most constant perseverance, 
sometimes toils through life without a reoaqfipence; 
but labour, though unsuccessful, is more eligibly than 
idleness ; he that prosecutes a lawiul purpose,by lawful 
means, acts always with the approbatio];i of hiii^own^ 
reason ; he is animated through the coursp of hif e^*. 
deavours by an expectation which, though not cer« 
tain, he knows to be j^ust; and is at last comforted \tk 
his disappointment, by the consciousness thf^t 1^. has 
not fail^ by bisi own fault. 

That kind of life is most hapf^ y'^}cif, ^ffard« Us 
most opportunities of gaimng our , own est^m j and 
what can any man infer in his^ own &Lvour from, a 
ccmdition to which, however proqperous^ he contri- 
buted nothing, and which the*;nlest,aud weakest of 
the species would have obtained by the ji^e r^ght, 
had he happen^ to be the son of the ^^mie father ? 

To strive with. difficuHieSy and to conquer .t^em# is 
the highest human felicity; the next, .is to s|li:iye^ and 
deserve to ccmquer : but he w^iose life ba9passe4,^ith-^ 
out a contest, aastd who can boast neithev success nor 
merit, can survey hin^lf only as^fis^Ieffis^^ll^^pf ax* 
istence; ajiid if he is oontent ytrith hifi own c^r^M(;tw, 
niust oDpe hU sati^&ction to in/^feii^b^ity^^ 

Thus it a{^)»i^ that ther mtir isl; J94vise^ rigl^y^ 
when he direct^ us to resign 9m:selv^ t9 thye j|i^ds 
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of Heaven^ and to leave to superior powers the deter^ 
mination of ow lot : 

PermiUe$ ipnt expendere Nummibua^ quid 
C&wbeniat Tubk^ rehmque fit uiUe noMiris: 
Cknior est iUis homo quam sibL 

Intrust thy fortune to the pdWers above: 

lieave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 

In goodness as in greatness they excel: 

Ah! that we lov'd ourselves but half so well. — dbtdbn. 

What state of life admits most happiness, is un- 
certain J but that uncertainty ought to repress the pe- 
fulance of comparison, and silence the murmurs of 
dfiscontent. 
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N° 115. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1768. 



Scribimus indocti docUque. — hor. 

All dare to write, who can or caaoot read. 

They who have attentively considered the history of 
mankind, know that every age has its peculiar cha- 
racter. At one time, no desire iafelt but for military 
honours; every summer affords battles and sieges, 
and the world is filled with ravage, bloodshed, and 
devastation : this sanguinary fury at length subsides, 
and nations are divided into factions, by controversies 
about points that will never be decided. Men then 
grow weary of debate and altercation, and apply 
themselves to the arts of profit ; trading companies are 
formed, manufactures improved, and navigation ex- 
tended J and nothing is any longer thought on, but 
the increase and preservation of property, the artifices 
of getting money, and the pleasures of spending it. 

The present age, if we consider chiefly the state of 
our own country, may be styled with great propriety 
The Age of Authors; for, perhaps, there never was a 
time in which men of all degrees of ability, of every 
kind of education, of every profession and employ- 
ment, were posting with ardour so general to the 
press. The province of writing was formerly left to 
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those^ who by study, or appearance of study, were 
supposed to have gained knowledge unattainable by 
;the busy part of mankind; but in these enlightened 
days, every man is qualified to instruct every other 
man: and he that beats the anvil, or guides the 
plough, not content with supplying corporal ne- 
cessities, amuses himself in the hours of leisure 
with providing intellectual pleasures for his country- 
men. 

It may be observed, that of this, as of other evils, 
complaints have been made by every generation : 
but though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all 
times more have been willing than have been able 
to write, yet there is no reason for believing that 
the dogmatical legions of the present race were ever 
equalled in number by any former period; for so 
widely is spread the itch of literary praise, that al- 
most every man is an author, either in act or in pur- 
pose : has either bestowed his favours on the pub- 
lic, or withholds them, that they may be more 
seasonably offered, or made more worthy of accept- 
ance. 

In former times, the pen, like the sword, was 
considered as consigned by nature to the hands of 
men ; the ladies contented themselves with private 
virtues and domestic excellence; and a female writer, 
like a female warrior, was considered as a kind of 
eccentric being, that deviated, however illustrious- 
ly, from her due sphere of motion, and was, therefore, 
rather to be gazed at with wonder, than counte- 
nanced by imitation. But as the times past are said 
to have seen a nation of Amazons, who drew the 
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bow and wielded the Imttle-^aste, formed encamp* 
ments and- wasted- natkna; the revolution of years 
has now prodneed a generation of Amazons of the 
pen> who with the spirit of their predecessors have 
set maseoline tyranny at defiance, asserted their claim 
tO' the regions of tsc^cnee^ cmd seon resolved , to cim- 
tesi the Qsnrpattons of rririHty . 

Some, indeedv there^ ase ofibotfa sexBs^ wfio are 
authors only in desire, but have not yet attained the 
power of executiiigth^r injt^ntWn^; whcMe.pi^rCorm- 
aouces h»ye not^ arrived at bulk; s^^iei^tfto form a 
volumet or whp llavp not the commence, howev* 
impatient of nam^lf ss olfioiirilyy to soitcitiopenly the 
aflftstanoe of %lk fxm^^ Among th^sie ajre the in- 
numerable cqrr^sfioiid^tats of puUie |«iipa?i»« who are 
always offeving amstamse wJbicJi vi^ man will re- 
ttiMi> andsnggiesting hintsctbat are oevj^ taken, and 
wbo complain Ifmdiy of tba. p^ver»^ness a^d arro- 
gance of authovi»t laments tb^v: insensibility of their 
own iiatere«t|. a^di fill ih^ co^#0r^hoi}fN^ wi^ dark sto- 
ri|^> «if perfoianan^es; by, eminent hn^ whiqh have 
been offered and rejected. 

To wjb^ Qiaisie> |hi% uniyeQsal eags^me^.^C writing 
eau b« pitop^dy «9a!i^(^ I h^ve, i^ ye^ been aUe 
l%dw:oi9«9. Bt is mk %^ m(^ry sal is propagated 
m ptopo^irtim to tb^ cf^wardfik cpjafeurrefd ^pop it ; a 
pQMliw frwi which a «tr^^^\irom^ naturally infeft 
th^t Uttmtiwe was v^^w bl^8|se4 with patronage f^r 
tni)a4|o^i«g tb^ faxidoyr or munifiQ^g;]^c^ of tlie 
A^^^ta;^ 9g^j t\¥^^ the roa^l to greatii^ w^ cglm 
t9 Qone b^t ai^^pFii, and th||t by writi^ ^ne i»cl^ 
md hmmf wej^ to be 0b1i|iniML 
1 
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« . Bat sineeit is true, that writers^ like other coaa- 
petitors^ are very Uttilie disposed to &YOHr one an- 
other, it is;&ot to be expected^ that at a tim^ wh€«i 
every man writes^ any maa will patronise «; and ac- 
cordingly , there is not one that I can rdcidlect at 
present who professes the least regnrd for tha vo^ 
tariesf of scienoe, inyites the addresses of learned men, 
or seeina to hope for repnitia^n from any pen but his 
own. 

The eau^^ therefore^ of this epidemical - conspiw 
racy for the destractioa t^ paper> nuiist remain a se- 
cret: nor can I disebyeir, whether we owe it to the 
influences of the ccoistellations^ or the intemperature 
of seasons: whether the \oag continuakiee oh the 
^n^d at any shi^ point, or intoxicating^ Toponns 
exhaled from the earthy have turned oar iKobles 
and our psasab:ts^ our soldiers and traderitji' oor 
man and women^ all into wits^ philosdphem^ and 
litriters. 

It isr, indeed;^ of more importance to search out 
tiHe cure than the <*MusJe of this intellectmil malady; 
atd he #ouid deserve well of his country, who^ itf^ 
stead of amusing himself with ootijectumr specular 
tions, should find means of persuading the peer tl> 
inspect his steward's accounts^ or impair tile rural 
mansion of his ancestors, who eouM replace tin? 
tradesman behiml his counter, and Eiend back tfte 
farmer to the mattock and the flail« 

General irregularitieirai^e kncmn in time to remedy 
themselves. By the constitution of ancient Mgff^ 
the priesthood was continually inei^easing, till at 
length there was no people besdde themselves: the 
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establishment was then dissolved, and the number of 
priests was reduced and limited. Thus among* us, 
writers will, perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers 
will be found, and then the ambition of writing must 
necessarily cease. 

But as it will be long before the icure is thus gra- 
dually effected, and the evil should be stopped, if it 
be possible, before it rises to so great a height, I could 
wish that both sexes would fix their thoughts upon 
some salutary considerations, which might repress 
their ardour for that reputation which not one of 
many thousands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply impressed and frequently recol- 
lected, that he who has not obtained the proper qua- 
lifications of an author, can have no excuse for the 
arrogance of writing, but the power of imparting to 
mankind something necessary to be known. A man 
uneducated or unlettered may sometimes start a use- 
ful thought, or make a lucky discovery, or obtain by 
chance some secret of nature, or some intelligence of 
facts, of which the most enlightened mind may be 
ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though by 
a rude and unskilful ccmmiunication, than to lose for 
ever by suppressing it. 

But few will be justified by this plea : for of the 
innumerable books and pamphlets that have over* 
flowed the nation, scarce one has made tiny addition 
to real knowledge, or contained more than a transpo- 
sition of common sentiments and a repetition of com* 
mon phrases. 

It will be naturally inquired, when the man who 
feels an inclination to write, may venture to suppose 
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liimself properly qualified ; and^ sfince every mak is 
inclined to think itell of his own intellect, by what 
test he may try his abilities, without hiizariiiig the 
contempt or resentment of the public. 

The first qualifioatioa of a writer, is a perfeet 
knowledge of the subject which hk rnvdeftakes tti 
treat J since we ^nnot leach wha* we db fiot knbw, 
nor can properly ufifdertake to instruct ot4iers white 
we are ourselves in want df m^txictwn. Hie next- 
requisite i^, that be be tnadter of the kmgut^ iH 
Which be deliveri^ his i^entinietits; if he treai^ii of ^i^ 
ence and demoh^f^tidn, that he ha^ ^fMinOd A iiylk 
clear, pure, . nervous, and expr^v^j if bis t&pm 
be probable and persuasory, that he be able to re- 
commend them by the superaddition of elegance and 
imagery, to display the colours of varied diction, and 
pour forth the music of modulated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man shall conclude that he wants these, powers, it 
may be readily answered, that no end is attained but 
by the proper means; he only can rationally presume 
that he understands a subject, who has read and com- 
pared the writers that have hitherto discussed it, fa- 
miliarized their arguments to himself by long medi- 
tation, consulted the foundations of different systems, ' 
and separated truth from error by a rigorous exami- 
nation. 

In like manner, he only has a right to suppose that 
he can express his thoughts, whatever they are, with 
perspicuity or elegance, who has carefully perused the 
best authors, accurately noted their diversities of style, 
diligently selected the best modes of diction, and fa- 
miliarized them by long habits of attentive practice. 

VOL. III. s 
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« 

No man is a rhetorician or philosopher by chanted 
He who knows that he undertakes to write on ques- 
tions which he has never studied, may without hesi- 
tation determine, that he is about to waste his own 
time and that of his reader, and expose himself to 
the derision of those whom he aspires to instruct : he 
that without forming his style by the study ot the 
best models, hastens to obtrude his ccmipositions on 
the public, may be certain, that whatever hope or 
flattery may suggest, he shall shock the learned ear 
with barbarisms, and contribute, wherever his work 
shall be received, to the depravation of taste and tha 
corruption of language. 
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N-119. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 25,1753, 



Latim regntSj avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam ri Lybiam remotia 
Gadibusjungasy et uterque Panus 

Serviat uni. — hob. 

By vurtue^s precepts to oontroul 

The thirsty cravings of the soul. 

Is over wider realms to reign 

Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 

You could to distant Lybia join» 

And both the Carthages were thine.— prancis. 

When Socrates was asked, ** which of mortal men 
** was to be accounted nearest to the gods in happi- 
** ness?** he answered, " that man, who is in want 
" <rf the fewest things.** 

In this answer, Socrates left it to be guessed by his 
auditors, whether, by the exemption from want which 
was to constitute happiness, he meant amplitude of 
possessions or contraction of desire. And, indeed, 
there is so little difference between them, that Alex- 
ander the Great confessed the inhabitant of a tub the 
next man to the master of the world; and left a de- 
claration to future ages, that if he was not Alexander 
he should wish to be Diogeties. 

These two states, however, though they resemble 
each other in their consequence,, differ widely with 
respect to the facility with which they may be at* 
tained. To make great acquisitions can happen to 

s2 
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very few ; and in the uncertainty of human affairs, 
to many it will be incident to labour without reward, 
and to lose whj^. i^oy ^^e^y pg«^f^ by endeayours 
to make it more; some will always want abilities, 
and others opportunities to aQCumulate wealth. It is 
therefore happy, that nature has allowed us a more 
certain and easy road to jf^iity j every man may grow 
rich by contracting his win^i^, and by quiet acqui-* 
escence in what has been g^iven him supply the ab- 
sence of more. 

Yet so far is almost every man frofn emulating the 
happiness of the gods> oy y£Af tiiher means than 
grasping at their power, titeit it se^ttis to be the great 
business of life to create want$ ^s &st as they are 
satisfied. It ]m^ hfw l4>nff 9bf!ervcid l^ moralists, 
that every man squanders or loses a great part of that 
life, oif Wftick ^Ve^y iiiaii ki^wd ind d^^r^ l6« 
shdftn^si^: mni it mief h6 femafked ^t9k e^iMl juM- 
rtt^, th^t th<M^ etety mdn iMSMtsrfitfs c^n ismf- 
ficiency to his happiness, and kH^lil^ liiittself at rie6iss- 
sitous aftd pf^mfiom heiitg, tM6S!s&ntly MlifcHidg' ihe 
stiladbHdmtce Of tAlbtf^, attidf leveling wantil Whidi Us Mrn 
atrt of a*W«gth <*aiittot s^^ yet fli<?r^ i« nomM 
wW dbes hoi, by tb^ mp^toMiliotk of tmHattmii: ea^ 
teiAer MdM/K stiff fUdfte d^tideM; wh& d&dit ft0(t 
i^ieat^ silt aftili^ial ^ert^, and soffer Mthrsetf f a i6ei 
pBcih fcfr the IH^nt of that, of tirMchr when it is gaiMdy 
iSff ein have tt6 ttj^oymisht 

It must, indeed, be it'Bl&wM, thsd to w^ }ime pure 
^f' 6m ^me fecttiise it stesrk dtlttty nHent aild iDPvi^ble, 
atiYd noffltny an hmt iS pasis^ li'efft>re tr« tecdSleel thM^ 
it h petssinjg ; so tinfiatti^l ^sircifir ItisitAiato tli6n)i$^iif'«> 
Ottobs^fved itkto the mind, dnd we i& Uti fettiA¥e 
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tii^t lli^y aye gaifiJng' up(Wi us, till the pain which 
they givfe m aWakea's us to fiotiie. No man is suf- 
ficietitly vigilant to take account of every minute 
of his life, or to watch e^ery motion of his heart. 
JMPdeh of 0U1* time likewiiie is sacrificed to custom } 
we trtlfte, because we see others trifle: in the same 
manner we catch fVom example the contagion of 
desire; Wfese^ all about us busied in pursuit of ima- 
ginili!^ good, and hegxn to bustle in the same chase^ 
lest ^eatef activity should triumph over us* 

It isr tm&f that to mani as a member of society^ 
mit^y thing*^ be*ome nec^iissat^jr, wMc%, p^aps, in 
a state of nature ar^ srupei4udus ; and that many 
fkfllgs, tM abtolutely necessary, are yet so useful 
and can^enient, that th^y cannot easily be spdred. I 
will BMkd ye^ a more aitople and libei^I concession. 
In opulent states and regiadar gi^vernment^^ the temp^ 
tattdtisl to wealth and rank, sAd to the distinctions 
fhilt foHoW tb^fm, iite Mch as tio force of understand-' 
ilif Bi^ it €iaiiy to feskt. 

If, th^refer^, I ialw the quiet of life disturbed only 
by endea^ounr after wealth and honour ; by solici- 
tude, wtfich the 'woHd, whethet justly or not, con- 
sidered as important 5 I should scarcely have had cou- 
rag** to inculdate any precepts of moderation and for- 
bearance. He that is engaged in a pursuit, in which 
all matiki^ profess to be his rivals, is supported by 
ttwi ailthtoity of an mankind in the prosecution of 
hb deiigti, and will,' therefore, scarcely stop to hear 
tha ket«ii^efir of a soKtary philosopher. Nor am I 
eertalu, that tii^ ^ecUMiilation of honest gfain ou^ht 
lobe hidd^^^ or th^ antbltibn of just honours al- 
#ai;F»^ be YeptMied. Wllatever call' enat)le the pos** 
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sessor to confer any benefit upon others, may be de* 
sired upon virtuous principles ; and we ought not too 
rashly to accuse any man of intending to confine the 
influence of his acquisitions to himself. 

But if we look round upon mankind, whom shall 
we find among those that fortune permits to form 
their own manners, that is not tormenting himself 
with a wish for something, of which all the pleasure 
and all the benefit will cease at the moment of at* 
tainment ? One man is beggaring his posterity to 
build a house, which when finished he never will in- 
habit ; another is levelling mountains to open a pro« 
spect, which, when he has once enjoyed it, he can 
enjoy no more ; another is painting ceilings, carving 
wainscot, and filling his apartments with costly fur- 
niture, only that some neighbouring house may not 
be ripher or finer than his own. 

That splendor and elegance are not desirable, I 
am not so abstracted from life as to inculcate ; but if 
we inquire closely into the reason for which they are 
esteemed, we shall find them valued principally as 
evidences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, cam shew 
greaterdepravity of understanding, than to delist in 
the shew when the reality is wanting j or voluntarily 
to become poor, that strangers may for a time ima- 
gine us tp be rich.. 

But there are yet minuter objects and more trifling 
anxieties. Men may be found, who are kept from 
sleep by the want of a shell particularly variegated ; 
who are wasting their lives, in stratagems to obtain a 
book in a language which they do not understand; 
who pine with envy at the flow^s of another man's 
parterre ; who hover like vultures round the owner of 
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a fossil^ in hope3 to plunder his cabinet at his death; 
and who woujd not much regret to see a street in 
flames, if a box of medals might be scattered in the 
tumult. 

He that imagines me to speak of these sages in 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has conversed but 
little with the race of virtuosos. A slight acquaint-^ 
ance with their studies, and a few visits to their assem- 
blies, would inform him, that nothing is so worths 
less, but that prejudice and caprice can give it value ; 
nor any thing of so little use, but that by indulging 
an idle competition or unreasonable pride, a man may 
make it to himself one of the necessaries of life. 

Desires like these, I may surely, without incurring 
the censure of moroseness, advise every man to repel 
when they invade his mind ; or if he admits them, 
never to allow them any greater influence, than is ne-* 
cessary 16 give petty employments the power of pleas- 
ing, and diversify the day with slight amusements!* 

An ardent wish, whatever be its object, will always 
be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we believe 
ourselves to want, torments us not in proportion to 
its real value, but according to the estimation by 
which we have rated it in our own minds : in some 
diseases, the patient has been observed to long for 
food, which scarce any extremity of hunger would in 
health have compelled him to swallow ; but while his 
organs were thus depraved the craving was irresisti- 
ble, nor could any rest be obtained till it was ap- 
peased by compliance. Of the same nature are the 
irregular appetites of the mind ; though they are often 
excited by trifles, they are equally disquieting with 
^eal wants: the Roman, who wept at the death of his 
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Ifi^preyj felt the same degree of sorrow that extorts 
t^i^ on other occasions. 

Inordipal^ d^siresy of whatever kind| ought to he 
repressed upon yet a higher consideration ; the;^ must 
be consider^ fts enemies not only to happiness but to 
y^i^i^^. There are men among tljose compofxly 
reckmed i^ learned and tl^e wise, who spe^i^ Bp 
^tlutageqojs tp ren^qve ^ competitor at ^n a^ption^ 
|ll||^9 wilMi^k ^^ ppice of a ra.ril;y at the expense of 
trutl^y aii4 wl^on^ it is not safe tq tru;st alone in a 
li^^rary or cabinet. Thes^ are faults, which the fra<^ 
t^rnity^^feem to look uppn a$ jocular n^ischiefs, or to 
think, eKCi^^4 by the violence of the temptation | 
but I fifhall always fear that he^ who ^ccu^toms him- 
^If to fraud in little things, wants only opportunity 
tp prs^tise it in greater ; ** he that h^$ h^ftlex^ed hin^r 
** self by killing ^ sheep/* says Pythagoras, << if ijA 
*' with less reluctance shed the bloofl of a man.'' 

To prize every thing according to its req^ m^^ 
WSht to he ihe a:im of a rational being. Therg are 
ipyf things which can much conduce to happiness, 
fmd^ therefore, few things to be ardently deisir^. 
J^p that looks upon the business and b«j^e of tl^ 
inrQfldf with the pliilosophy with which Soprate^ sui^f 
T<^^ the fair ^ Athens,^ will turn awfty %l last wiib^ 
llifl^ exjplaniation, ''How mgny thingif ai'a h^p wJfjkqk 
^'Idquotwimtr 
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N' laO. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 99, vm. 



UUvnuisemper . 



Expectanda dies hominiy diciqu^ heatus 

Ante obitum nemo mpremaquefimera iie&e<,-— otid. 

Bat no fr^i) mail, howevw fffa^ i9r^g)i> 
Caitbe coxidttd^ blest before l|e 4if)*rT-4J9R|ffN. 



ThB numeiDut miwanes of human life kave ex- 
torted in all ages an uniinennd eorafdaint. The 
woest ef men tevminated all l^if; experimeRts in 
search of ll^ppine8s, bj the mournful coiifesBiony 
that ^< all is Tanity;'* and the ancient patriarchs 
lamented) that ^ the days of their pil^ima^ were 
" few and cTiK'* 

'Riere is, indeed, ne topic on-whidi it is more 
superfluous t^ accumulate authorities, nor any asser*^ 
tien of v^eh owt own eyes will mere easily discover, 
or our sensations more frequently impress the truth, 
than, that misery is ihe lot of man, that our present 
state is a state bf danger and hifclicity. 

When we take the most distant prospect of life, 
what does it present Us tmt a cliaos of unhs^ppine^S;^ 
a confused and tumtdtuons scene of labour and coa- 
test>disapp<Mntment and defeat? If we view poft a^ 
in the reflection of htstory, whkt do they o0<er to our 
jotieditation but crimes and calamities ? One y^ar is 
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distinguished by a famine, another by an earthquake; 
kingdoms are made desolate, sometimes by wars, 
and sometimes by pestilence ;- the peace of the world 
is interrupted at one time by the caprices of a tyrant, 
at another by the rage of a conqueror. The memory 
is stored only with vicissitudes of evil j and the hap-* 
piness, such as it is, of one part of mankind, i& 
found to arise commonly from sanguinary suc- 
cess, from victories which confer upon them the 
power; not so much of improving life by any new 
enjoyment, as of inflicting misery on others, and 
gratifying their own pride by comparative great* 
ness. 

But by him that examines life with a more dos^' 
attention, the happiness of the world will be found 
still less than it appears. In some intervals of pub<t 
lie prosperity, or to use terms more proper, in some 
intermissions of calamity^ a general diffusion of hap^ 
piness may seem to overspread a people; ail is tri*- 
umph and exultation, jollity and plenty; there are 
no public fears and dangers, and ^^ no complain* 
^' ings in the streets/' But the condition of iiidi** 
viduals is very little mended by this general calm: 
pain and malice and discontent still continue their 
havoc; the ^lent depredation goes . incessantly foT'- 
ward; and the grave continues to be filled by the 
victims of sorrow. 

He that enters a gay assembly, beholds the cheer- 
fulness displayed in every countenance, and finds all 
sitting vacant and disengaged, with no other, atten* 
tion than to give or to receive pleasure ; would 
naturally imagine, that he had reached at last the me*^ 
tropolis of felicity, the place sacred to gladness of 
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hearty frpm whence all. fear and anxiety were irre« 
versibly excluded. Such, indeed, we may often find 
ta be the opinion of those, who from a lower station 
look up to the pomip and gaiety which they cannot 
reach : but who is there of those who frequent these 
luxurious assemblies, that will not confess his own 
uneasiness, or cannot recount the vexations and 
distresses that prey upon the lives of his gay com- 
panions? 

The world, in its best state, is nothing more than 
a larg^ assembly of beings, combining to counter-* 
feit hapjMiness which they do not feel, employing 
every art and contrivance to embellish life, and 
to hide their real condition from the eyes of one 
another. 

The species of happiness most obvious to the ob- 
servation of others, is that which depends upon the 
goods of fortune ; yet even this is often fictitious. 
There is in the world more poverty than is generally 
imagined; not only because many whose possessions 
are large have desires still larger, and many measure 
their wants by the gratifications which others enjoy : 
but great numbers are pressed by real necessities 
which it is their chief ambition to conceal, and are 
forced to purchase the appearance of competence and 
cheerfulness at the expence of many comforts and ' 
conveniencies of life. 

Many, however, are confessedly rich, and many 
more are sufiiciently removed from all danger of 
real poverty: but it has been long ago remarked, 
that money cannot purchase quiet ; the highest of 
mankind can promise themselves no exemption from 
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tkeit ivmmvi or oispicioBy by whbh this §w$etBliem^ 
domertie teimement in dcyrtvoyed ; and must ial^imys 
be ffvan more exposed^ in tli« sime dtgree ae lliiBy 
am lelevafted abonre othera^ to th0 tfeaelleiiy of^dfe^* 
fKndeai%: the ealnnmy of i^fiiiner9^ aMt^ thevidtene^ 
of oppaaents^ 

▲fliifllilm is iiise]Mrable ffiaM mr preMitt s^^ 
itadllicwa to all the iniiabitiiiittf' of tUs wwld] in 
different proportions indeed, but with an aHatibmit 
urittcb.aaeinarerjr little regulated by oar owtft «on« 
diMt.^ It hn» hem. the boM* of sotne nvalttt^ mo^ 
injlstd, tbat every mantis fiortund ww « b*^ ot^ 
l^w^^ th«t pnidii&ce ^supplied tiir* plaoe of all (j^k&r 
^ff^f^mf andi thai bappintai is the unfailing >eohsev 
quence of virtue. But, surely the quiver of' 0aflnni- 
pf^|e«4e is stored with aryowTi againsfr' w)iieK the 
«biel4 ^ human viHue, hawever adamaittiar it batt 
hftm bMlrted, ijB held up in vai»: we doaotalwayi 
mf^ by our erimes ; wf am aoi^ alwaya piotected bf 

A f9od man; is by w> raean eaaempt ksm Aba 
dtng^ of suffeitilff by the criiiiiea of mUksnf ef^m 
bin g^^iiiiiiess may raise him enemies of imptftcsMa 
Pflic^ aa4 r^iitlass peraeireranoo: the good man 
km H^F^ b^en wairaAted by Haav^en from the 
traiobiQry of friendsjk tha disc^edianos of chitdran> 
or the dishonesty of a wife; he msly sa& his -eaRS 
mi^ l/9elesi| by pmiusion, hki instraetiaaB defeated 
\lf parversQaes9, ^nd bis kindness rejected 1^ ingnu- 
tMa)d«r he may langni«b imder the infamy ^ ^hlm 
»cciisi^ti09s, or p^iflb repvaaohliilliir by an utijmft 
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A gfk)d umb is «ftVjeet^ liioe other mtetais^ to 
att tlw irifl^ooMs of aaMrst eyil; hb faoryost krsok 
ijHiired by i;be.ilenif)est^ nw his dattle by the ntmf^ 
min; hi^bMsto flaiMs li&e others in a oodfla^ralioii) 
BorliaTe his thifs taaf pteuliar pom^r ef tesigti^ 
hftrricaBes: hia ndnd, faoWever demfted, irdiafaite m 
body siib]f)ct te inBotee rafale casualties^ of wfai<lb he 
must always share the dangers and the pains ; he btesl 
ihtat hiin the aeedife; of disease, mid xamy ijoiger a^y 
a gxMt ^ort of his iak liniler the tortures of the gMt 
to Sfione; «t one time grosoikig with kissflferaMt 
Wgmdby ^^ toothor dmolved in lisklettMM and Issm 

Pr#ai this general and indiscrimffiiwtar di0trib«l«M 
of siMsry^ th^ mufatisti^ ha^e always derited oHf 
ef fhei# strongiest monSk argmnetyts for a itktite* 
9taie: far sinee the oraiiiion eTeii«s df the pim 
«nt life haopBK alike te the good aiMl biid^ it 
Ic^lowa finsm the jui^ce of tfad SkipMme B^Augi 
that thftffe mdst ba aiiotlier state tf exiMeflMo^ in 
wliMi^ a jurt rtftribntion shall hi mtde^ and eV^ 
man (rinU be hvp|>y and tmsefmUe accwdiiig to hsi 

The miseries of life may, perhaps, affwd fiiMM 
psoef of a ftttare sfete^ obifipiired M Well wllh ih^ 
iMtey as the josl^M of God. It is icarcely ti 
be imagined^ thai Infinite 9mer<A^nm Wild et^Mft 
n fanng capable <rf e«joyif»gf sd fittHeh tti^ra thM 
is here to fas enjoyedy and ^foalfflc^ hy MU 
tore U proknig pain by tesietnbreiAce, atid m^ 
^tM»pate it by t^frw, if bd v^M likM; dmgti§A fdf 
iODMithili^f nobler und better than it state^ in wliicft 
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many of his faculties can serve only for his tor- 
m^it ; in which he is to be importoned by desires 
that never can be satisfied, to feel many evils 
whidi he had no power to avoid, and to fear many 
which he shall never feel : there will surely come 
a time when every capacity of happiness shall be 
filled, and Qone shall be wretched but by his own 
fault. 

In the mean time, it is by affliction chiefly that 
the heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts 
are fixed upon a better state. Prosperity, allayed 
and imperfect as it is, has power to intoxicate 
the imagination, to fix the mind upon the present 
scene, to produce confidence and elation, and to 
make him who enjoys affluence and honours for- 
get the hand by which they were bestowed. It is 
seldom that we are otherwise, than by affliction, 
avrakened to a sense of our own imbecility, or 
taught to know how little all our acquisiti<His caif 
conduce to safety or to quiet: and how justly we 
may ascribe to the superintendence of a higher 
Power, those blessings which in the. wantonness of 
success we considered as the attainments of our policy 
or courage. 

Nothing confers so much ability to resist the temp- 
tations that perpetually surround us, as an habitual 
consideration of the shortness of life, and the un« 
certainty of those pleasures that solicit our pursuit ; 
and this consideration can be inculcated only by 
affliction. *\ O Death ! how bitter is the re- 
^' membrance of thee, to a man that lives at ease 
«in his possessions!** If our present state were 
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one qontinued succession of delig^hts, or one uniform 
flow of calmness and tranquillity, we should never 
willingly think upon its end; death would then surely 
surprise us as '^ a thief in the night;'* and our 
task of duty would remain unfinished, till '* the night 
^^ came when no man can work/' 

While affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we may 
console ourselves under its pressures, by rememberings 
that they are no particular marks of divine displea-* 
sure; since all the distresses of persecution have been 
sufiered by those, ** of whom the world was not wor- 
** thy;'' and the Redeemer of Mankind himself waa 
** a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief." 



N« 186. SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 17&I. 



^Sierile$ nee legU arenas 



Ut caneretpaucis merntque hoc puhere verum.-^hOCAV* 



Canst thou believe the vast eternal Mind 

Was e'er to Syrts and Lybian sands confined ? 

That he would choose this waste, this banea ground, 

To teach the thin inhabitants aroand. 

And leave his truth in wilds and deserts drown'd? 



i 



There has always prevailed among that port of 
mankind that addict their minds to speculation^ a 
propensity to talk much of the delights of retire- 
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^IMdtfc^ in ef¥^y ^e MUtslin descriptions 6f th^ 
(leiMCie and ha^iMsB.^ it <;oimtry life. 

I kti(M¥ HOtl^ether thofife i^bce thou ^OidbltitiQsIy 
r«I»Mt %Re pMiid^ ^ sMiftUde, hate al^im^s cmi- 
sidered, how much they ^p^teiate itfaiikitid by de- 
clating*^ that Whatever jb ^:!lcellefttt or de^rable is 
to b^ dbMin^ by iA^pBOiing from them) that the 
assii^tanee Wbith we may ^riVe #<ttn one ^tiother^^ 
i^ hot ^qtiiVidtot to the etib wbidi We hate to jfl^^r ; 
ttM tite kiffdtiess of a f^W is oterbyimced by the 
Umlice of mairjr ; and that flie jirotectito of society is 
too deady phtdhasedi by etieouMering itsdatigerd a^d 
enduring its oppressions. 

These specious representations of solitary happi- 
ness, however opprobrious to human nature, have 
so far spread their influence over the world, that al- 
most every man delights his imagination with the 
hopes of dbtadniftg 6ome tittle an importunity of 
retreat. Many, indeed, who enjoy retreat only in 
imagination, content themselves with believing, 
that another year will transport them to rural tran- 
quillity, and die t^liile tlt^y talk of doing what, if 
they liiaJi livied longer, they would neVer hitve done. 
But many likewise there are either of greater re- 
solution or more credulity^ who in earnest try the 
state whioh . they h«ve beeii taught to tkitik thus 
secure from care^ &ttd d^gei^i HAsA )r6tire to 
privacy, eittef that they may ifhpr6tfe tll^t^ hap- 
piness, increase their knowledge, or exalt their 

tlrtue. 

• *h6 ^«rt«f part Of thfe AdrtiiWi'* df stoKfttd^, id 
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remoter view, than the present gfratification of their . 
passions. Of these some, haughty and impetuous, fly 
from society only because they cannot bear to repay 
to others the regard which themselves exact; and 
think no state of life eligible, but that which places 
them out of the reach of censure or controul, and af- 
fords them opportunities of living in a perpetual com* 
pliance with their own inclinations, without the ne- 
cessity of regulating their actions by any other man's 
convenience or opinion. 

There are others of minds more delicate and ten- 
der, easily offended by every deviation from rectitude, 
soon disgusted by ignorance or impertinence, and al- 
ways expecting from the conversation of mankind 
more elegance, purity, and truth, than the mingled 
mass of life vrill easily afford. Such men are in haste 
to retire from grossness, falsehood, and brutality; and 
hope to find in private habitations at least a negative 
felicity, an exemption from the shocks and perturba- 
tions with which public scenes are continually dis- 
tressing them. 

To neither of these votaries will solitude afford 
that content, which she has been taught so lavishly to 
promise. The man of arrogance will quickly disco- 
ver, that by escaping from his opponents he has lost 
his flatterers, that greatness is nothing where it is not 
seen, and power nothing where it cannot be felt: and 
he, whose faculties are employed in too close an ob- 
servation of failings and defects, will find his condi- 
tion very little mended by transferring his attention 
from others to himself; he will probably soon come 
back in quest of new objects, and be glad to keep his 

VOL. in. T 
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captiouisness employed on any character rather than 
bis own. 

Others are seduced into solitude merely by the au- 
thority of great names, and expect to find those 
charms in tranquillity ^hich hare allured statesmen 
and conquerors to the shades : these likewise are apt 
to wonder at their disappointment, for want of con- 
sidering, that those whom they aspire to imitate car- 
ried with them to their country seats minds full fraught 
with subjects of reflection, the consciousness of great 
mierit^ the memory of illustrious actions, the know- 
ledge of important events, and the seeds of mighty 
designs to be ripened by future meditation. Solitude 
was to such men a release froni fatigue, and an op- 
portunity of uisefulness. But what can retirement 
confer upon him, who having done nothing; can re- 
ceive no support from his own importance, who hav- 
ing known nothing can find no entertainment in re- 
viewing the past, and who intending nothing can form 
no hopes from prospects of the future? He can, 
surely, take no wiser course than that of losing him- 
self again in the crowd, and filling the vacuities of 
his mind with the news of the day. 

Others consider solitude as the parent of philoso- 
phy, and retire in expectatitti of greater intimacies 
with science, as Numa repaired to the groves when 
he ecwrferred witli Egeria. These men have not al- 
ways reason to repent. Some studies require a 
continued prosecution of the same train of thought, 
ftuch as is too often interrupted by the petty avo- 
cations of common life : sometimes, likewise, it is 
necessary, that a multiplicity of objects be at once 
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presif nt to the mind ; and every thing', therefore, must 
be kept at a distance, which may perplex the me- 
luory, or dissipate the attention. 

But though learning- may be eoirferred by solitude, 
1*8 applieatipn must be ^^ttained by genera?" converse. 
He has learned to no purpose, that is not aWe to 
ieaeh; and he will always teach unswccessfully, who 
cannot recommend his sentiments by'^ his diction or 
address. 

Even the acquisition of knowledge is often much 
£icilitated by the advantages of society : he that never 
compares his notions with those of others, readily 
acquiesces in his first thoughts, and very seldom 
discovers the objections which may be raised against 
his opinions; he, therefore, often thinks himself ip 
possession of truth, when he is only fondling an error 
long since exploded. He that 1ms neither compa- 
nions nor rivals in his studies, will always appjai^d Jiis 
own progress, and think highly of his performances, 
because he knows not that others have equalled or 
excelled him. And I am afraid it may be added, 
that the student who withdraws himself from the 
world, will soon feel that ardour extinguished whic^ 
praise or emulation had enkindled, and tak^e the ad- 
vantage of secrecy to sleep, rather th,ap tq labour. 

There i*etnains yet another set of recluses, whose 
intention entitles them, to higher respect, an^ whose 
motives deserve a more serioujs consi(J!erajtion. 'jphese 
retire from the world^ not merely to bas|i in ease jQr 
gratify curiosity ; but that being disengaged from coi^- 
mon cares, they may .employ more tipe in ihe fftitjies 
of religion: that they may regulate their actions with 
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stricter vigilance, and purify their thoughts by more 
frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the mists of mortality^ 
I am far from presuming myself qualified to give 
directions. On him that appears ^^ to pass through 
" things temporary," with no oth^ care than " not 
"to lose finally the things eternal," I look with 
such veneration as inclines me to approve his con- 
duct in the whole, without a minute examination of 
its parts; yet I could never forbear to wish, that 
while vice is every day multiplying seducements, and 
stalking forth with more hardened effrontery, virtue 
would not withdraw the influence of her presence, 
or forbear to assert her natural dignity by open and 
undaunted perseverance in the right. Piety practised 
in solitude, like the flower that blooms in the desert, 
may give its fragrance to the winds of Heaven, and 
delight those unbodied spirits that survey the works 
of God and the actions of men; but it bestows no 
assistance upon earthly beings, and however free from 
taints of impurity, yet wants the sacred splendor of 
beneficence. 

Our Maker, who, though be gave us such varie* 
ties of temper and such difference of powers, yet 
designed us all for happiness, undoubtedly intended, 
that we should obtain that happiness by different 
means. Some are unable to resist the temptations of 
importunity, or the impetuosity of their own pajssions 
incited by the force of present temptations : of these 
it is undoubtedly the duty to fly from enemies which 
they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm 
of solitude, that virtue which is too tender to endure 
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the tempests of public life. But there are others, 
whose passions grow more strong and irregular in 
privacy; and who cannot maintain an uniform te- 
nor of virtue, but by exposing their manners to the 
public eye, and assisting the admonitions of consci- 
ence with the fear of infamy : for such it is danger- 
ous to exclude all witnesses of their conduct, till 
they have formed strong habits of virtue, and weak- 
ened their passions by frequent victories. But there 
is a higher order of men so inspired with ardour, and 
so fortified with resolution, that the world passes be- 
fore tliem without influence or regard : these ought 
to consider themselves as appointed the guardians of 
mankind : they are placed in an evil world, to ex- 
hibit public examples of good life ; and may be said, 
when they withdraw to solitude, to desert the station 
which Providence assigned them. 
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N" 131. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1754. 



- Miace 



Ergo aliqidd nos^is de maribus. — ^juvbnal. 

And taingle something of our limes to please. — dryden, jun. 

PoNTii^tetiiifc, ih his panegyric dn Sir Isaac New- 
tCnAy cAos^S a Ycfug enum^mtioti of that gt^i pfAf 6^6- 
pher*s virtues ^nd attainments, wilfch an obsServation, 
tirat " he w4i§ bat distiiiguisheA firbtn othfer itoen, by 
" any singularity either natural Or aifected.** 

It is an eminent instance of Newton's superiority 
to the rest of mankind, that he was able to separate 
knowledge from those weaknesses by which know- 
ledge is generally disgraced; that he was able to 
excel in science and wisdom, without purchasing them 
by the neglect of little things ; and that he stood 
alone merely because he had left the rest of mankind 
behind him, not because he deviated from the beaten 
track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, should 
compare the lives of illustrious men^ might set this 
part of Newton's character to view with great advan- 
tage, by opposing it to that of Bacon, perhaps the 
only man of later ages, who has any pretensions to 
dispute with him the palm of genius or science. 
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Bacoi), after he had added to a Icmg and careful 
contemplation of almost every other object of kuQW- 
ledge a curious inspection into common life, apd af*- 
ter having surveyed nature as a philosopher, ha4 
examined ^^ men's business and bosoms" as a statesr 
man; yet failed so much in the conduct of domestic 
affairs, that, in the most lucrative post to which n 
great and wealthy kingdom could advance him, h^ 
felt all the miseries of distressful poverty, and cpjur 
mitted all the crimes to which poverty incites. &wk 
were at once his negligence and rapacity, th^tf >s it 
is said, he would gain by unworthy practices tliat 
money, which, when so acquired, his servants might 
steal from one end of the table^ yvhile he sat studious 
^nd abstracted at the other. 

As scarcely any man has reached the eif^leni^^ 
very few have sunk to the weakness of ^qqu i but 
almost all the studious tribe, as they obt;aiu any pfkr* 
ticipation of his knowledge, fe^l likewise iSQ^^e ow« 
tagion of his defects; and obstruct >the y^ntmitioii 
which learning would procure, by foIUies gi?eate^r or 
less, to which only learndi\g could betray tluena* 

It has been formerly remarked by The Gnoxi^mxh 
that the world punishes with too great severity the 
error of ithose, who imagine thaft the ignorattoe of 
little things may be compenseited 'by the koowjedga 
of gveat ; for so it ds, tbi^ as more can detoot petty 
&ilings tiian can distinguish or esteem gremt ^uali«< 
fictttions, and as mankind is in general more easrly 
disposed to censure than to admiration j, cootempt m 
often imwrred by slight oaisitakes, mhick xeal -viiAue 
or ustfulnefls cannot oouBterbalaRee. 
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Yet such mistakes and inadvertencies, it is not 
easy for a man deeply immersed in stndy to avoid ; ■ no 
man can become qualified for the common inter- 
courses of life, by private meditation ; the manners of 
the world are not a regular system, planned by philo- 
sophers upon settled principles^ in which every cause 
has a congruous effect, and one part has a just refer- 
ence to another. Of the fashions prevalent in every 
country; a few have arisen, pferhaps, from particular 
temperatures of the climate; a few more from ^ the 
constitution of the government; but the greater part 
have grown up by chance ;■ been started by caprice, 
been contrived by affectation, or borrowed without 
any just motives of choice from other countries. 

Of all these, the savage that hunts his prey upon 
the mountains, and the sage that speculates in his clo- 
set, must necessarily live in equal ignorance; yet by 
the observation of these trifles it is, that the ranks of 
mankind are kept in order, that the address of one to 
another is regulated, and the general business of the 
world carried on with facility and method. 

These things, therefore, though small in them-* 
selves, become great by their frequency ; and he 
very much mistakes his own interest, who, to the 
unavoidable unskilfulness of abstraction and retire- 
ment, adds a voluntary neglect of common forms, 
and increiASes the disadvantages of a studious course 
of life by an arrogant contempt of those practices, 
by which others endeavour to gain favour and multi* 
{^y friendiships. 

A real and interior disdain of fashion and cere- 
mony, is, indeed^ not very often to be found : much 
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the greater part of those who pretend to laugh at 
foppery and formality^ secretly wish to have possessed 
those qualifications which they pretend to despise: 
and because they find it difficult to wash away the 
tincture which they have so deeply imbibed, endea-^ 
vour to harden themselves in a sullen approbation of 
their own colour. Neutrality is a .state, into which 
the busy passions of man cannot easily subside ; and 
he who is in danger of the pangs of envy, is gene- 
rally forced to recreate his imagination with an effort 
of comfort. 

Some, however, may -be found, who, supported 
by the consciousness of great abilities, and elevated 
by a long course of reputation and applause, volun- 
tarily consign themselves to singularity, affect t» 
cross the roads of life because they know that they 
shall not be justled, and indulge a boundless gratifih 
cation of will because they perceive that they shall 
be quietly obeyed. Men of this kind are generally 
known by the name o{ Humourists, an appellation 
by which he that has obtained it, and can be con* 
tented to keep it, is set free at once from the shackles 
of fashion : and can go in or out, sit or stand, be 
talkative or silent, gloomy or merry, advance ab- 
surdities or. oppose demonstration, without any other 
reprehension from mankind, than that it is his way, 
that he is an odd fellow, and must be let alone. 

This seems to many an easy passport through the 
various factions of mankind ; and those on whom it 
is bestowed, appear too frequently to consid^ the 
patience with which their caprices are su£Eered a$ an 
undoubted evidence of their own importance, of a 
genius to which submission is universally paid, and 
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'whdse irreg'ularitieft are only considered as conse- 
quences of its vigour. These peculiarities, howeverj^ 
:are always found to spot a character, though they 
mdy mit totally obscure it ; and he who expects from 
mankind, that they should give up established cixs- 
toms in compliance with his single will, and exacts 
that deference which he does not pay, may be endur* 
ed, but can never be approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature oni- 
vef^iHy and invariably displeasing. In whatever 
respect a man differs from others, he must be can^ 
mdered by them as either worse or better : by being 
better, it is well known that a man gains admiration 
oflbeaer than love, since all approbation of his prac- 
tice nmst necessarily condemn him that gives it : end 
tk^gh a man often pleases by inferiority, there are 
4tm who desire to give such pieasmre; Yet the troth 
is, that singularity is almosrt always regarded as a 
branilof dight reproach; and where it is asesociated 
with acknowledged merit, serves as an abatement or 
am allay ef excellence, by which weak eyes are vec(m^ 
died to its lastre, and by whidi, though kiodness it 
tiot gained, at least envy is averted. 

Btit let no man be in haste to oonelude his own 
merit so g^eat or conspicuous, as to require or justify 
ilftigularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate unvler^ 
standing to tisurp the prerogatives of g«nius, as ^M* 
a Common fom to play over the airs <j£ m!ieoniested 
beaiity. The pride of men wiU ndt potielitiy endnre 
to see one, wh^se understanding or a;ttainnients are 
but level •♦rith their ow»i, iiresfc the rul«8 iyy mbich 
llhey Jiave C6tisented to be 'bound, or ^saflce ihe di« 
redtion wbidh Idiey tsabmiarively follow. All vMa^ 
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tiM. of established practice implies in its own nature 
a rejection of the common opinion^ a defiance of 
cottimtm centre, at^l an appeal from g'eneral laws top^ 
private judgment : he, therefore, who differs from 
othiers without apf^arent advantage, ong'ht not to be 
angry if his arrogance is punisbed with ridicule; i£ 
those, whose e5cample he superciliously overlooks, 
point him out to derision, and hoot him back agaii» 
into the common road. 

The pride of singiiiarity is often exerted in little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable^ 
and wh;ere, therefore, vanity is without excuse. But 
there are occasions on which it is noMe to dare to 
stand alone. To be pious aniOng infidels, to be 
disinterested in a time of general venality, to lead a 
life of virtue and reason in the Midst of seni^^iftalists, t» 
a. proof of a mind intent on nobler things than the 
praise or blame of men, of a soul fixed in the contemn 
plation of the highest good, and superior to the ty- 
ranny of custom and example. 

In moral and religious questions only, a wise man 
will hold no consultations with fashion, because 
these duties are constant and immutable, and de- 
pend not on the notions of men, but the commands 
of Heaven: yet even of these, the external mode is to 
be in some measure regulated by the prevailing taste 
of the age in which we live; for he is certainly no 
friend to virtue, who neglects to give it any lawful at- 
traction, or suffers it to deceive the eye or alienate 
the affections for want of innocent comipliance with 
fashionable decorations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Nelson, that he was remarkably elegant in his man- 
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ners, and splendid in his dress. He knew, that the 
eminence of his character drew many eyes upon him;, 
and he was careful not to drive the young or the gay 
away from religion, by representing it as an enemy 
to any distinction or enjoyment in which human na- 
ture may innocently delight. 

In this censure of singularity, I have, th^efore, no 
intention to subject reason or conscience to custom or 
example. To comply with the notions and prac- 
tices of mankind, is in some degree the duty of a 
social being; because by compliance only he can 
please, and by pleasing only he can become useful : 
but as the end is not to be lost for the sake of the 
means, we are not to give up virtue to complaisance; 
for the end of complaisance is only to gain the kind* 
nessof our fellow-beings, whose kindness is desirable 
only as instrumental to happiness, and happiness must 
be always lost by departure from virtue. 
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N" 187. TUESDAY, FEBRUAKY 26, 1764. 



Tt 5* Ipfja.-— PTTII. 
What have I been doing? 

As man is a being very sparingly furnished with the 
power of prescience, he can provide for the future 
only by considering* the past ; and as futurity is all 
in which he has any real interest, he ought very di<- 
ligently to use the only means by which he can be 
enabled to enjoy it, and frequently to revolve the 
experiments which he has hitherto made upon life, 
that he may gain wisdom from his mistakes, and cau- 
tion from his miscarriages. 

Though I do not so exactly conform to the pre- 
cepts of Pythagoras, as to practise every night this 
solemn recollection, yet I am not so lost in dissipation 
as wholly to omit it; nor can I forbear sometimes to 
inquire of myself, in what employment my life has 
passed away. Much of my time has sunk into no- 
^ thing, and left no trace by which it can be distin* 
guished ; and of this I now only know, that it was 
once in my power, and might once have been im- 
proved. 

Of other parts of life memory can give some ac- 
count; at some hours I have been gay, and at others 
serious; I have sometimes mingled in conversation, 
and sometimes meditated in solitude; one day hai$ 
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been spent in consulting the ancient sages, and another 
in writing Adventurers* 

At the conclusion of any undertaking, it is usual 
to compute the loss and profit. As I shall soon cease 
to write Adventurers, I could not forbear lately to 
consider what has been the consequence of my la- 
bours ; and whether I am to reckon the hours laid 
out in these composition^ 119 applied to a good and 
laudable purpose, or suffered to fume away in useless 
evaporations. 

T)>itt I have intended well, I have the attestation fof 
my own heart : but good intentioi^ nmy be frustrated 
ifhept they are executed without suitable skill, or dii- 
rected to an end unattainable in itaelf . 

8ona)e th^re are, who leav^ writers very little foom 
for self-congratulation ; 109^ who ai9irm> that b<9ok^ 
have »Q ii:iflneQce upoifi the public^ that no age woi 
ever made better by its authpri?, md that to call upon 
in^kind to correct their mannerii;, is like ^erx^s^ to 
scourge the wind, or shackle the torrent. 

Tim opinion they pretend to support by iAn£uli.Qg 
experience* The world is full joi fraud and corrup- 
tion, rapine pr malignity; inj^rept is the ruling 
motive of n^^iifkipd^ an4 every 09^ is endeavajMorin^ 
tp incr^^^ his pwn Jitores of h^f^ineiss hf i^rpetua^ 
9^Q«umulatio]^ without r^^ecting ujy^n tb^ numbers 
yfj^xf^}^ superfluity cpndemns to w^44 * 'w tbi3 stato 
of things a book of morality is published, ii) whie]| 
^Xipy »nd bepevoleagice are strongly e^forc^ ;. and 
|t>jprove4 beyond oppositions that n^en ar<e buppy 
^'* P9I^fe»» ^s they are virtw>W, a^d ticji ^ l^y 
m ^Uj^ The ^k i» apptett^d, #»idt!tee m^ 

4 
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thoT is preferred ; he imagines his applause deserved, 
and receives less pleasure from the acquisition of re- 
ward than the consciousness of merit. Let us look 
again upon mankind : interest is still the ruling mo- 
tive, and the world is yet full of fraud and corruption, 
malevolence and rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this assertion arises 
merely from its generality and comprehension : to 
overthrow it by a detail of distinct facts requires a 
wider survey of the world than human eyes can take j 
the progress of reformation is gradual and silent, as 
the extension of evening shadows: we know that 
they were short at noon, and are long at sun-set, but 
our senses were not able to discern their increase: 
we know of every civil nation, that it was once 
savage, and how was it reclaimed but by a precept 
and admonition ? 

Mankind are universally corrupt, but corrupt in 
different degrees : as they are universally ignorant, 
yet with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. 
How has knowledge or virtue been increased and 
preserved in one place beyond another, but by dili- 
gent inculcation and rational enforcement? 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influ- 
ence is still little in the world ; so the ground is an- 
nually ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of 
bread. But, surely, neither the labours of the mo- 
ralist nor of the husbandman are vain : let them for 
a while neglect their tasks, and their usefulness will 
be known ; the wickedness that is now frequent 
woiiH become universal, the bread that is now scarce 
would wholly fail. * 
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' The power, indeed, of every individo^l is sma]l, 
and the coni;equence of his endeavours impercep- 
tible in a general prospect of the world. Provi- 
dence has given ho man ability to do much, that 
something might be left for every man to do. The 
business of life is carried on by a general co-opera- 
tion ; in which the part of any single man can be no 
more distinguished, than the effect of a particular 
drop when the meadows are floated by a summer 
shower : yet ievery drop increases the* inundation, 
and every hand ^ds to the happiness or misery of 
mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, seldom 
worksa visrible.eflfeet upon cities or nations, will readily 
be granted. The book which is jreacl mb^, is read 
by few, compared with those that read it not ; and of 
those fewj the greater part peruse it with dispositions 
that very little favour their own improvement. 

It is difficult to enumerate the several motives 
which pro(!ure to books the honour of perusal : spite, 
vanity, and curiosity, hope and fear, love and hatred, 
every passion which incites to any other action, serves 
at one time or other to stimulate a reader. 

•Some Are fond to t^ke a celebrated volume into 
their hands, because theyabope to distinguish their 
penetration, by finding faults which have escaped 
the public; others eagerly 4>uy dt in the first bloom 
of reputation, that they may join the chorus of 
praise, ' and not lag, as Falstaff terms it, in " the 
" rearward of the fashicm,'' 

-Some read for' style, and sonae for argument: one 
has little eare^ about 4;he sentiment^ Jbe observes only 
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dftsibii^ but is cUitfent to mark how it is* inferred; 

tbrf rislid 'for other parpaws than the aCtainiDettt o£ 

practical knowledge; andaM nomoreBbely.togrow; 

i»\fie hy $m exattMTitttian of at treatise of jfeioral |xini«> 

dence, than an architect to inflaiue< bia deration 

by considering attentiTefy the praportions of a 

tempfe** • . .,' . 

' Some read that they may anribelttsb their oOKverttu- 

tion, w shine iti dispute j some that they ttmy wH bb 

detected' in fgnorance^ or irairt the rtpotation of 

literary accomplishments r hut the most general and 

preralent reason of stmiy is the impossfiUlity o^ jBttd* 

ing another amusement equally cheap 4f ceMtamty 

equally indepemknt on Hie hoar o^ tiii^ w^ithei*. He 

that wants money to follow tfa« chase #f pkearafM 

throagli her yearly drcuit, and' is left at home whea 

tfie gay t^rld rolls to Bathr o)^ Ttinhridge ; he wlttlW 

gout compdii him to hear from bis^ chamh^ the rtrttfor 

of chariots tratisjfyorting haj^er beings to piaysaml 

assemblies^, wtll be fbfced to seek in* bocflbs a refiig<^ 

from him^f. 

The author is not wholly useless, %h<i provided in^' 
nocent amusements fbr ihinds like thente. Itiere are 
ill the present state of thitigs so nfany mote iiisC^^ 
tions to evil, than incitetnetits to gjbod; thist he Wfae» 
keeps Wen iii a tieutral state, may be justly consideMd! 
as a bebe&!ctor tolife. ■ 

Btit, perhaps, it aeldbm h^^ppens, lliaf i$tudy4e^-^ 
mitiates in meiie pastime^ Bdi^ have al^ysa i^c^et 
influence on tire imderstandihg r we c^m^H at^plto- 
Mre ob!it)»rate ideas : ht thaf rea^ boolt^ of seienee/ 

VOL. in. V 
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thoagh with<mt any fixed desire of impro^emeut, will 
grow more knowing; hetbat entertains himself with 
moral or religious treatises^ will imperceptibly ad- 
Tance in goodness; the ideas which are often offered 
to tl^ mind, will at last find a lucky moment when 
it is disposed to receive them. 

It isi therefore, urged without reason, as a dis- 
couragement to writers, that there are already hooks 
sufiicient in the world; that all the topics of per^ 
suasi<m have been discussed, and every important 
question clearly stated and justly decided; and that, 
therefore, there is no room to hope, that pigmies 
should conquer where heroes have been defeated, or 
that the petty copiers of the present time should ad- 
vance the great work of refonnation, which their pre- 
decessws were forced to l^ave unfinished. 
. Whatever be the present extent of human know- 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in its own 
nature capable of increase ; but so narrow, that al- 
most every understanding may, by a diligent appli- 
cation of its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, 
however, not necessary, that a man should forbear 
to writs, till he has discovered some truth unknown 
before; he may be sufficiently usefiil, by only diver- 
sifying, the sur&ce of knowledge, and luring the 
mind by a new aj^iearance to a second view of those 
beauties which it had pawed over inattentively be- 
fore. Every writer may find intellects correspondent 
to )m own^ to whom his expressions, are familiar, 
and his thoughts congenial; andr perhaps, truth 
is. often more^ sucoestfuUy propagated by men of 
moderate abilities^ who^ ad^^ting the opinions of 
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« 
others, have no care but to explain them clearly, than 

by subtle speculatists and curious searchers, who exact 
from their readers, powers equal to their own, and if 
their fabrics of science foe strong, take no care to 
render them accessible. 

For my part, I do not regret the hours which I 
have laid out in these little compositions. That the 
world has g^rown apparently better, since the publica- 
tion of the Adventurer, I have not observed ; but am 
willing to thipk, that many have been affected by 
single sentiments of which it is their business to re« 
n^w the impression ; that many have caught hints of 
truth, which it is now their duty to pursue ; . and that 
those who have received no improvemient, have want* 
ed not opportunity but intention to improye. 
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. Quidfurh irarupilltit honos, an duke lucdlum^ 
An Kcretum iter, eifaUtntis semita vtUe t — hor. 

WbeU^ ^ tranquU. ioui4 <^d pur^ 
Honours or wealth our bliss eivsure^ 
Or down through lifp unknown to 9tray, 
Where tonely leads the silent Way.-^FHANCis. 

}1avin« eowideped tbfi impertanoe of antlion to lAd 
wvlAtf^ef the pnVKoi I am led l^a nataral train of 
tiiottg)it» to- veAect en their eo&dition wytk regtard te 
themselves i and talnqaife what degfree of heppinese 
or vexation is annexed to the difficult and laborioua 
employment of providing instruction or entertain- 
ment for mankind. 

In estimating the pain or pleasure of any par- 
ticular state, every man, indeed, draws his decisions 
from his own hreast, and cannot with certainty de- 
termine, whether other minds are affected hy the 
same causes in the same manner* Yet by this ori- > 
terion we nmst be content to judge, because na 
other can be obtained; and, indeed, we liave no 
reason to think it very fallacious, for excepting here 
and there an anomalous mind, which either does not 
feel like others, or dissembles its sensibility, we find 
men unanimously cimcur in attributing happiness or 
misery to particular conditions, as they agree in 
admowledging the cold of winter and die heat of 
autumn* 

If we apply te aathors themaelves for iiu accomit 
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of their state, it will appear rery little to deserve 
envy ; for they have in all ai^es heeii^ddict^ to com^ 
{daint. The neglect of learaing^, the ingratitude of 
the preitent age^ and the abMrd {»refereiiee by which 
ig^norance dnd dulness oftett obtain favour and re^ 
warEbs have been from age to age topics of tnveo<- 
tive ; and few have left their names to posterity, witfe- 
ont some apf)eal to ftltare t»ndcmr fronoi the pi^rverse^ 
tiess and malice of their own times. 

I have, nevertheless, been often inclined to dbnbt^ 
whether imthors^ however qneruloni^) are ih reality 
more mis^nable limn their fellow inicArtalSw The 
Ipraient life is to all a stale of infelicity } ^very iban^, 
Kke ^en author^ believes kimseif to loMrit tudte 
ttian he obfanns^ and solaces the pveeetrt with the 
firospect of the future; others^ indeed^ teft^ those 
disappointments in silei»cei of which the writer 
€Oitq!ilaitis, to riiew how well he has lelMmt the art of 
lamentetioM. 

There is at least one gleam of felicity, of Whiioh 
few writers have itussed. the ta|oym^at : he whMs 
hopes have so far overpowisr^ his fears, as that ht 
has resolved to stand forth a candidate fer fetne^ 
seldom feils t6 amwe Irimself^ befell hd&apfearailce^ 
withpleasinf aoenes of afHtieaoe or hotumr; while 
his fortune is yet under the regulation of fancy^ he 
eai&ly modeh it to his wishv siiffers no tholightil of 
critics or rivals to ititirude upon his teuwl^ but 
coutite ovdr the bounti^H of patronage, %it MtMm to 
the voice of praise. 

Some ihere ard, thai talk very ItuMriionsly of tho 
second period of an airthw^s fai^piness, raid teil of 
the tumultuous raptures iif is^AsHti^iH viM(nh the ntind 
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riots m ima^ry, and tbe choice stands suspended be* 
Mreen different sentiments. 

These pleasures, I believe^ may sometimes be in- 
dulged to ^lose, wkO'Mme to a sirbject. of disquisU 
tion with minds full of ideas, and with faneies »m 
▼igorous, as easily to excite, select, and 'airange 
them. To write is, indeed, no unpleasing empfoy^ 
ment, when obeseotimmit readily produces anotherir 
and both ideas and* expressions present themselves ai> 
ibe first summons: but such happiness, the greatest 
genius does not always obtain ; and common writets 
kw)w it only to such a degree, as to credit its pas4.^ 
^ability. Composition is, for the most part, ai^ effort 
of slow diligence and steady persevenuiee^ to whf«li 
the mind lis dragged by necessity or resolution,' amd 
hoBi ^kkh the attention, is every moment starting to^ 
more delightful amusements. • 

' It frequently happens that a desigit which, when 
considered at a distance, gave flattering hopti of 
fSetcility , mocks us in the ei^eutiob with unespected 
difficulties; the mind whicJi, while it caiisiid^fed it 
in the gross, imagined itself ampfy furnished with 
materials, finds sometimes an unexpected barrenness 
and vacuitv, and wonders whither all those *ideas> are 
vanished, whieh a little, before seemed struggling for 
emissioiB. - •. n '» . 

' Sometimes many though^ present themselves ; but 
so confused and unccmneeted^ that they are not with^ 
out diiffieiilty reduced to .method, or concatenated, in 
a regular. and dependant series: the mind falls at 
once into alahyrinth, of whic^ neither the beghioing 
nor end. can be disooveredy. and toils and^atruggks 
withcmt progresa^ir. extrication. ^' -■ 
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It is aawrted by Horaeey that ^' if matter be oooe 
<^ got together, words will be foand wiUr^Tery litlie 
'' diftcalty ;" a position whidi, thoiigk safficiently 
plausible to be inserted in poetical preceptis^. is by 
DO means strictly and philosophicdily trae. If words 
were naturally and necessarily oonsequ^itkl to senti** 
mente, it would always follow, that he who has most 
knowledge most have most doqiimice^i and- that 
erery 'man would ekarly express what he fuHy tindeivi 
stood : yet we iGind, ttett) tetbrnk, and discouise, are 
often the qualitite of different persons: and masiy 
books might ^ardj be proceed, whene just and 
noMe sentiments «re* degraded and obscured by uft-» 
suitable diction. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, daim the care 
of. an au&or. Indeed of many authoes, and those 
•ot useless or contemptible, words are almost the 
Qidy care: Mmany make it their study, not so much 
to strike out new 8entim<ente, as to recommiMid those 
which are already known, to moi« fiivourable notioe 
by fiiirer decorations^ but every man, whether he 
copies or invents, whether he delivers his own 
thoughts or those of another, has often found him^ 
sdif defici^it in the power of expressioii, big with 
ideas wJiich he oould not utter, obliged to ransack 
his memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, 
wd at last unable to inqpress upon his re^ler, th^ 
image existing in his own miod. 

It is one of the CQ|nmon ditrtres^es of a writei^ ^ 
be within a word of a happy period, to Xfnv^ otiXy* 
i&ingle epithet to give.ampltf catio^i its full ^ce, to 
require only a oorrespondmit temi in order to finish 
a paragraph with eieg^nee^ and make out rof -. i^ 
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iWfl atiswer to tke Dther: *blit iA^om «bfieteniies 
oaimot alwaya ba aupplkd; andafter a loiigp st«dy 
aald vexatioB, the juMagie i» tkuiaed aiiew, aoii ihe 
web uunroven that if as aoneariy fiiiii^d,.* 

Biit tfheft thoHghte aadl wo«ds aHe coiiectefil and 
adjutedyttild the whole eompositicKn at ho* cchim 
dodied, it aekbiA gmti&u» the author, when * he 
toi|]a& coolly and ddiberotely to reiriew it> with tikil 
fao{lfii which had. been exited ia Oie furyof thepcrn 
fannanee : oof elty always oaptivatea the mind ; as 
omr thonq^hts tise freth iipaa us, we readily belike 
them jfi^t and orig^inal^ whiek when the pleasure ef 
paodw^tieii ia oveiv we tod to he meaA and oomrbbh, 
or borrowed from the works of oth?rs^ atid^^srd^l^bd 
by memory iMher than tnvention* 

But ittioagfa' it dioidd happen tluutj the writer fitida 
nosiieh ftuiHs in faia perloraianee^ be is still io rm 
itiember, that He leotes tipon it with' partial eyes: 
aiad when he considevs, how imidi men who' eould 
jfw^ of others #itdi gteat en^ftiiesii, hare often 
Mldd of j^dgfingf of ^cmaeives^ be will he sfnAi of 
diM^iding too hastily in his own Ihvoar, or of allowing 
hsmself to cont»B plate with too mndi eomplacenoe; 
toeasure that has not yet been brongfat to the test^ nor 
passsd the (mly trial thsrtcMfi stau^ its value. ' 
. Frnm the poblie, and only from the imblic, isi 
i» to aiwait a cenfirmation of his claim, and ia final 
justification of self-esteem: but die pnlilic is not 
^^ly persaaded to favour an author. If mankind 
wevt left to judfe for themselves, it ia reasonable to 
imagine^ that of such writings^ at ieast, as describe 
the movenMntsi of the htMan passions^ and of vrhidi 
every man cmries the archetype within him» a just 
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opinimi would be formed ; but whoever ha» remarked 
the fate of books, must have found it gfovemed by 
other causes, than general consent arising from gene- 
ral conviction. If a new performance happens not to 
fall into the hands of some, who have courage to tell^ 
and authority to propagate their opinion, it often re- 
mains long in obscurity, and perishes unknown and 
unexamined. A few, a very few^ commonly consti- 
tute the taste of the time ; the judgment which th^ 
have once pronouncedf some are too lazy to discuai, 
and some too timorous to contradict : it may however 
be, I think, observed, that their power is greater to 
depress than exalt, bs mankind are more credidoos 
of censure than of praise. . 

This perversion of the public judgment is not to 
be rashly numbered amongst the miseries of an au- 
thor ; since it commonly serves^ after miscarrii^, to 
reconcile him to himself. Because the world has 
sometimes passed an unjust sentence, he readily con- 
cludes the sentence unjust by which his performance 
is condemned ; because some have been exalted above 
their merits by partiality, he is sure to ascribe the 
success of a rival, not to the merit of his wwk, but the 
zeal of his patrons. Upon the .whole, a£i the author 
seems to share all the common miseries of life^ he ap- 
pears to partake likewise o€ its lenitives *andj[kate- 
ments. ? i i - .! 
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PRINCE OF ABISStNIA. 



CHAP. I. 

DESCBIPTION OF A PALACC IN A YAJLhEY^ 

JL E who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
lancy, and pursue with eagerness > the j^antoms 
of hope; who expect that age will perform the pro- 
mises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the pre- 
sent day will be supplied by the morrow; attend to 
the history of Rasselas prince of Abissinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty Empe- 
ror, in whose dominions the Father of Waters be- 
•gins his course; whose bounty pours down the 
streams of plenty, and scatters over half the world 
the harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the^ torrid 
zone, Rasselas was confined in a private palace, with 
the other sons and daughters of Abissinian rcyyalty, till 
the order of succession should ctall him to the throne* 

The place,' which the wisdom ior^ policy of an- 
tiquity had destined for the residence of the Abissi- 
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nian princes^ Was a spacious valley in the kingdom 
of Amhara, surrounded on every side by mountains^ 
of which the summits ^ oytrhang the ihiddle part. 
The only passage, by which it could be eiitered, was 
a cavern that passed under a rock, of which it ha» 
long been, disputed whether it was the work of na-^ 
ture or oi human itwluirtry. The outtet of« the cavern 
was concealed by thick wood, and the mduth whicfi 
ppened into the tall^ W|as i^loeied wiHi gates of iron; 
forged by the artificers of ancient days, so massy that 
no man ccmld without the help of engines open or 
fihut tiiem. 

From the mountains on every side, rivulets de-- 
jBcend^ 4btt filled aH the valley with verd«if€and 
fertility, and formed a lake in the middle inhabited 
by $siij6f t^erjr flipecks^ tudd frdqiiepted by eV«ry fca^l 
vhottiiciture has taught tb dip the. wing in watef. 
Tbi» toke disdbafged its twitiieiflaitie^ by a stream 
which enters a ditrk €Mt of dw momitain on the 
IK>i!thero: side, aad fell with dreadfoi noise froiti pre^ 
cipice to predpice.tiU it was heafd no more; 
. The tides of ^tiie mountains were cevenfed with 
traes^ tbe. bonks of tlie brooks were diversified 
with flewefH; evary. bkust shook spices from the 
>#clu, and t^ery month- drc^pped froitfsi upon tite 
ground. All animals that bite the griMs, or Uomke 
th* ahraii, wheAei^ wild ^^r tame^ wandeilsd in this 
ttktoiisi¥^>cireuit^MOUMd fmyi beastaof prey by ikt 
iiiOttntaini» wlueh confined than^ On 0^ pdft were 
fllickd anid henda fc^ing i* thi^ pattupesy cvtK ano^ 
th#r all tto ImmsIs <if dkBM fridiing in the Iffwni; 
iba ^ightlf Ud wtfa boMtding >bi^ t)ie itefai, the 
Jbbtk ittlnlMy tntiOang in th» titca^ aind the 00^ 
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Ifmxk el^yfaaot D^postegp m th^ diaib. AH the divteru 
sM^i^l ff (be wocld were brau^ tog«therv the Ue»^ 
mg» of mime wer^ edfectod, and iti eiilis exlraeted 
aadacohukd. 

Th^ vall^^ wide a«d firnttAiU sii{ifilj«d its ittliB-^ 
bitants with the necessaries of life, and all deligllts: 
smd superfluities wme ftdded at the annual visit 
lyhich the emperor paad hie dkildren, when th^ 
iroili gute WW opened- ti^ tiw sdvocl of music; «md 
during ei^ht da^rs every Icne that resided in the vaU 
ley we3 ceqnired . to propose whatever mi^A con- 
tnhttte to make eedusien pleasant, to fill up the 
vacancies ^ atteiltiiMiy «nd lessen the tedionsness of 
t]^ie« Emry desiie< waa imnMliately granted. Alf 
tbe» artifiefrs of pleesuve wwe calledi to^ gladden the 
iestii^ty; the misieians eserted the power of har- 
mony, and the dancers shewed their activity be* 
fime t|ie princes, in hope that they ahonld pass their 
lives in this Uissftilf captivity^ to whieh those only 
wswe admitted whese perfenHumee was Uimi^ able 
to addl noveli^ to luxury^ Snc^ was the appear-- 
ance a£ sBcurity and lisl^f bt whid^ thii? retirement 
afforded, that they, to whom it was new, always 
desired that it might be perpetual; and as those^ 
on whom the iron gate bad oi^ closed, were never 
suffered to return, the effect of longer experience 
cottJ4 not he ,knpiim% Jhm ev«y jiear piyMhiifed 
t^ew schemes of deUg^bt^ . ^nd new competitors for 
imprisonment. 

The palace: $taf)d o^ an ^enMnenc^. rai3ed ^boaf 
tbirtysfl^s aboxe..th^.snrf«pe of tbn bke- ft wa% 
divide4 ii^ m^ny.^sqiiafies or cpiirtsy. built, with 
^fi^t^ nt, Im WAgiufioencct^. according t* the w»k 
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of thoee for whom they were designiBd. iThe roofii 
, were turned into arches of massy Artone joined by a' 
oement that grew harder by time^ and the building 
stood from century to century deriding the solstitial 
caiAs and equinoctial hurricanes, without need of re- 
paration. 

This house, which was so large as to b6 iully 
known to none but sonie ancient officers %ho siic-^ 
cessively inherited the secrets of the place, was built 
ad if suspicion herself had dictated the plan.' T6 ' 
every room thare was an open and secret jfassag^/ 
every square had a communication vnth the'reastv 
either from the U{^r stories by private galleries^ 
or by subterranean passages frdm the lower apart- 
ments. Many of the cdunms had unsuspected ca- ' 
yi^iev in which a Icmg race of monarehis had rep6- 
sited th^ir treasures.. They then closed up the open- 
ing with marble,, which was never to be reitoved 
but in the utmost exigencic;s of the kingdom; and 
recorded their, aecumulations in a book which was 
itnelf concealed in k tower not entered but by the 
emperor, attended by the prince who stood next in 
suMjcessicMu 



CHAP. 11. 



fBFB DISCONTENT OF RASSELAS IN THE HAPPY 
VAUiEY. 

Herb the sons and daughters of Abissinia lived 
only to know the soft vicissitudes of pleasure and 
repose, attended by all that were skilful to de- 
light, and gratified with whatever the senses can 
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enjoy. Vhey wandered in gardens of fragrance, and 
slept in the fortresses of security* Every art was 
practised to make them pleased with their own con- 
dition. The sages who instructed them, told them of 
nothing but the miseries of public life^ and described 
all beyond the mountains as regions of calamity, 
where discord was always raging, and where man 
preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, 
thay were daily entertained with songs, the subject of 
which was the hmppy vallejf. Their appetites were 
excited by frequent enumemtions of different enjoy- 
ments, and revelry and merriment was the business of 
every hour fr<mi the dawn of morning to the dose of 
evea. 

These methods were generally successful : few of 
the princes had ever wished, to enlarge their bounds, 
but passed their lives in full conviction that they had 
all within their reach that art or nature could bestow, 
and pitied those whom fate had CKelAded from this 
satt of tranquillity, as the sport of chance and the 
slaves of misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning aiid lay down at 
night, pleased with each other and with themselves, 
all but Rasselas, who in the twenty-sixth year of 
his tSLge began to withdraw himself from their pas* 
times and assemblies, and to delight in solitary walkit 
and silent meditation. He often sat before tables 
covered with luxury, and forgot to taste the dain* 
ties that were placed before him : he rose ab* 
ruptly in the midst of the song, and hastily retired 
.beyond the sound of music. His attendants ob*^. 
served the change, and endeavoured to renew his 
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l#ve ef pleasure; he neglected their offidiousfiefis^ 
icfwlsed their inyitationsy ajid spmt day after dity, 
on ike hmks of rimfete ghelteored wikh trees, where 
he Bometimes listened to the herds m the branchesi, 
semetiaifli obterred thfer ftsb plar^ini^ in die stneaoi, 
and anon cast im eyes upmi the pafltures^aiidi moun*- 
t«insi fiUed with animah;, of which some were 
biting the herbage, and some sle^nii^ >tMong iA^\ 
bnsfcea 

Thkf siBgolariiy of his hinnomr made him Hmoh 
observed. One of the Sages, iit whose conversatioa 
he hod fomeirly delighted, fidhiwad him secretly, io 
bape 4tf ddscoremg the capise of his disq^seL Ra»- 
sefes, wh» knew not that any one was near hina, ha^^- 
ing for some time fixed his eyes upon the g«iat» 
that were bnusiii^ amoag the rocks, began to com- 
pare their conditiea with bis own. 

''What," said he, <' makes the difleremse he^ 
tweea man and aM the rest of the animal cresni 
tioci? Every beast that strays besidb me has the 
sanie corpm^al necessities with mys^; he is faongry 
and crops the grass, he is thirsty aind drifiks the 
stream, his thiwt and hanger are appeaasd, be is 
satisfied and sleeps; be rises again and is bocigry, 
be is a^in fed and is at rest. I am hw^ry and 
thirsty like him, but when tiiirst and^ bmig^r eease I 
am not at rest; I am like ham pained withwanty. 
bat am not, like him, satisfied witb fidness. The 
intermediate hours are tedbmi and gkxmiy^: i lomg 
again' to be hungry that 1 mayagam ^id&en mf 
aftieitikion. The birds pedc the faeinries or the eamr 
tad fly away to the grores, wherei thu^ sit in ssemn 
ing bappiaes^ pa the Immohes^ and watte their lima 
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iti tuning" one unvaried series of sounds. I likewise 
can call the lutanist and the singer, but the sounds 
that pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and will 
grow yet more wearisdme to-morrow. I can dis- 
cover within me no power of perception which is not 
glutted with its proper pleasure, yet I do not feel 
myself delighted. Man surely has some latent sense 
for which this place a^ords no gratification, or he • 
has some desires distinct from sense, which must be 
satisfied before he can be happy." 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the 
moon risings walked towards the palace/ As he 
passed through the fields^ and saw the animals around 
him, " Ye," said he^" are happy, and need not envy 
me that walk thus among you, burdened with my- 
self; nor do I ; ye gentle beings, envy your felicity ; 
for it is not the felicity of man. I have many dis- 
tresses from which ye are free; I fear pain when I do 
not feel it; I sometimes shrink at evils recollected, 
and sometimes start at evils anticipated : surely the 
equity of Providence has balanced peculiar sufierings 
with peculiar enjoyments." 

With observations like these the prince amused 
himself as he returned, uttering them with a plain- 
tive voice, yet with a look that discovered him to 
feel some complacence in his own perspicacity, and 
to receive some solace of the miseries of life, from 
consciousness of the delicacy with which he felt, 
and the eloquence with which he bewailed them. 
He mingled cheerfully in the diversions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to- find that his heart i^as 
lightened. . ? 

VOL. III. X 
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CHAP. m. 

THE WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING. 

On the next day his old instructor, imagining that 
he had now made himself acquainted with his disease 
of mind, was In hope of curing it by counsel, and of- 
ficiously sought an opportunity of conference, which 
the prince, having long considered him as one whose 
intellects were exhausted, was not very willing to af- 
ford : " Why,*' said he, " does this man thus intrude 
upon me } shall I be never suffered to forget those lec- 
tures which pleased only while they were new, and to 
become newagain must be forgotten ?" Hethen walk- 
ed into the wood, and composed himself to his usual 
meditations; when before his thoughts had taken 
aiiy settled form, he perceived his pursuer at his side^ 
and was at first prompted by his impatience to go 
hastily away : but, being unwilling to offend a man 
whom he had once reverenced and still loved, he in- ' 
vited him to sit down with him on the bank. 

The old man thus encouraged, b^an to lament 
the change which had been lately observed in the 
prince, and to inquire why he so often retired from 
the {Measures of the palace, to loneliness and silence* 
" I fly from pleasure,'* said the prince, " because plea- 
sure has ceased to please; I am lonely because I 
am miserable, and am unwilling to cloud with my 
presence the happiness of others." ^ You, Sir," said 
the sage, ^' are the first who has complained of mi* 
sery in the haj^ valley. I hope to convince you 
that your complaints have no real cause. You are 
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here in full possession of all that the emperor of 
Abissinia can bestow j here is neither labour to be 
endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet here is all that 
labour or danger can procure or purchase. Ijook round 
-and tell me which of your wants is without supply : 
if you want nothing, how are you unhappy ?" 

'' That I want nothing/' said the prince, ** or that 
I know not what I want, is the cause of my com- 
plaint; if I had any known want, I should have a 
certain wish; that wish would excite endeavour, 
and I should not then repine to see the sun move 
$0 slowly towards the western mountain, or lament 
whjen the day breaks and sleep will no longer hide 
me from myself. When I see the kids and the lambs 
chasing one another, I iancy that I should be happy 
if I had something to pursue. But possessing all that 
I can want, I find one day and one hour exactly like 
another, except that the latter is still more tedious 
than the former. Let your experience inform me 
how the day may now se^n as short as in my child- 
hood, while nature was yet fredi, and every moment 
shewed me what ! never had observed before. I 
have already enjoyed too much ; give me scHuething 
to desire." 

The old man was surprised at this new «ipeeies of 
affliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was un- 
willing to be silent. *' Sir," said he, *^ if you had seen 
the miseries of the world, yoH would know how to 
value your present state/' *> Now," said the prince, 
^ you have given me ttowething to desire j I shall long 
to see tiie miseries of the world, since the«ghtof 
them ii necessary to happiness." 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE PRINCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE. 

At this time the sound of music proclaimed the hour 
of repast^ and the\ conversation was concluded. The 
old man went a^way sufficiently discontented, to find 
that his reasonings had produced the only conclusion 
which they were intended to prevent. But in the 
decline of life shame and grief are of short duration; 
whether it be that we bear easily what we have borne 
long, or that, finding ourselves in age less regarded, 
we less regard others ; or, that we look with slight 
regard upon afflictions, to which we know that the; 
hand of death is about to put an end. 

The prince, whose views were extended to a wider 
space, could not speedily quiet his emotions. He 
had been before terrified at the length of life which 
nature promised him, because he considered that in 
a long time much must be endured; he now re- 
joiced in his youth, because in many years much 
might be done. 

This fii^t beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in his cheeks, 
and doubled the lustre of his eyes. He was fired 
with the desire of doing something, though he knew 
not yet with distinctness, either end or means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unsocial; 
but, considering himself as master of a secret stock 
of happiness, which he could enjoy only by con- 
cealing it, he affected to be busy in ail schemes of 
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diversion-, and endeavoured to make others pleased 
with the state of which he himself was weary. But 
pleasm*es n^ver can be so multiplied or continued, 
as not to leave much of life unemployed; there were 
many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could spend without suspicion in solitary thought* 
The load of life was much lightened : he went eagerly 
into the assemblies, because he supposed the frequency 
of his presence necessary to Jthe success of his pur- 
poses ; he retired gladly to privacy, because he had 
BOW a subject of thought. 

His chief amusement was to picture to himself 
that world which he had never seen ; to place him- 
self in various conditions; to be entangled in imagi- 
nary difficulties, and to be engaged in wild adven- 
tures: but his benevolence always terminated his 
projects in the relief of distress, the detection of 
fraud, the defeat of oppression, and the diffusion of 
happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of Rasse- 
las. He busied himself so intensely in visionary 
bustle, that he forgot his real solitude, and, amidst 
hourly preparations for the various incidents of hu- 
man affairs, neglected to consider by what means he 
should mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he feigned 
to himself an orphan virgin robbed of her. little 
portion by a treacherous lover, and crying after him 
for restitution and redress. So strongly was the image 
impressed upon his mind, that he started up in the 
maid's defence, and ran forward to seize the plun- 
derer with all the eagerness of real pursuit. Fear na- 
turally quickens the flight of guilt. Rasselas could 
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tt0t catch the fiigitive with his tttmont effarts ; bilt, 
tiesolvin^ to weary by perseverance, him whom he 
could not surpass in speed, he pressed on till the foot 
of the mountain stopped his coarse* 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at his 
own useless impetuosity. Then raising his eyes t^ 
the mountain, " This,*' said he, " is the fetal obfirta- 
cle that hinders at once the enjoyment of pleasure, 
and the exercise of virtue. How long is it that my 
hopes and wishes have flown beyond this boundary 
of my life, which yet I never have attempted tA 
surmount!" 

Struck with this reflection, he sat do^n to muse ; 
and remembered, that since he first resolved to 
escape from his confinement, the sun had passed 
twice over him in his annual course. He now 
felt a d%ree of regret with which he had never 
been before acquainted. He considered how much 
might have been done in the time which had 
passed, and left nothing real behind it. He com- 
pared twenty months with the life of man. " In 
Hfe," said he, " is not to bie counted the igndrance of 
infancy^ or imbecility of age. We are long before 
We are able to think, and we soon cease from the 
power of acting. The true period of human existence 
may be reasonably estimated at forty years, of which 
I have mused away the four and twentieth part. 
What i Iteve lost was certain, fi>r I have certainly 
possesided it; but of twenty moMhs to come who can 
assui^<»ii?'* 

The consciousness of his own fblly pierced him 
dteeply, and he Was long before he could lie recon- 
ciled to hi«iself. ** T^ rest of my time,"' said he, 
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<^ has been lort by the crime or folly of my ancestoi^, 
and the absurd insitituticoki of my country; I remem-> 
ber it with disgust, yet without remorse: but the 
months that have passed since new light darted into 
my soul, since I formed a scheme of reasonable feli- 
city, have been squandered by my own fault. I have 
lost that which can never be restored : I have seen 
the sun rise and set for twenty months, an idle gazer 
on the light of heaven : in this time the birds have 
left the nest of their mother, and committed them- 
selves to the _W€k)ds and to the skies : the kid has for- 
saken the teat, and learned by degrees to climb the 
rocks m quest of independent sustenance. I only 
have made no advances, but am still helpless and 
ignorant. The moon, by more than twenty changes^ 
admonished me of the flux of life; the stream that 
rolled before my feet upbraided my inactivity. I sat 
feasting on intellectual luxiury, regardless alike of 
the examples of the earth, and the instructions of the 
planets. Twenty months are passed, who shall restore 
them?'* 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon his 
mind ; he passed four months in resolving to lose no 
more time in idle resolves, and was awakened to more 
vigorous exertion, by hearing a maid, who had brc^en 
a porcekim cup, remark, that what cannot be repaired 
is not to be regvetted. 

This was obvious; and Rasselas reproached him- 
self that he had not discovered it, having iK>t 
known, or not considered, how many useful hints 
are obtained by chaiK^e^ and how ofi;en the mind, 
hurried by her own ardour to distant viewis, negleots 
the truths that lie open before her* He, for a few 
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hours, regretted his regret, and from that time bent 
his whole mind upon the means of escaping from the 
valley of happiness. 

CHAP. V. 

THE PRINCE MEDITATES HIS ESCAPE. 

He now found that it would be very difficult, to 
effect that which it was very easy to suppose ef- 
fected. When he looked round about him, he saw 
himself confined by the bars of nature which had 
never yet been broken, and by the gate, through 
which none that once had passed it were ever able 
to return. He was now impatient as an eagle in 
a grate. He passed week after week in clambering 
the mountains, to see if there was any aperture 
which the bushes might conceal, but found all the 
summits inaccessible by their prominence. The iron 
gate he despaired to open ; for it was not only se- 
cured with all the power of art, but was always 
watched by successive sentinels, and was by its po- 
sition exposed to the perpetual observation of all the 
inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of, the lake were discharged; and, looking 
down at a time when the sun shone strongly upon its 
mouth, he discovered it to be full of broken rocks, 
which, though they permitted the stream to flow 
through many narrow passages, would stop any body 
of solid bulk. He returned discouraged and deject- 
ed ; but, having now known the blessing of hope, 
resolved never to despair. 
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In these fruitless searches he spent ten months. 
The time, however, passed cheerfully away : in the 
morning he rose with new hope, in the evening ap- 
plauded his own diligence^ and in the night slept 
sound after his fatigue. H<3 met a thousand amuse- 
ments^ which beguiled his labour, and diversified his 
thoughts. He discerned the various instincts of ani- 
mals, and properties of plants, and found the plac^ 
replete with wonders, of which he purposed to solace 
himself with the contemplation, if he should never 
be able to accomplish his flight; rejoicing . that hii^ 
endeavours, though yet unsuccessful, had supplied 
him with a s6urce of inexhaustible inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated; he 
resolved to obtain some knowledge of the ways of 
men. His wish still continued, but his hope grew 
less. He ceased to survey any longer the walls of his 
prison, and spared to search by new toils for inter- 
stices which he knew could not be found, yet deter- 
mined to keep his design always in view, and lay 
hold on any expedient that time should offer. 

CHAP. VI. 

A DISSERTATION ON THE ART OP FLYING. 

Among the artists that had been allured into the 
happy valley, to labour for the accommodation and 
pleasure of its inhabitants, was a man eminent 
for his knowledge of the mechanic powers, who 
had contrived many engines both of use and re-* 
creation. By a wheel, which the stream turned, he 
forced the water into a tower, whence it was dis- 
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tribiited to all tke apartm^ts of tli6 fialaoe. He 
erected a pavilion in the garden, around whidi. 
he kept the air always cool by artificial skowevB. 
One of the groves, appropriated to the ladies^ was 
ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet thaft ran 
through it gave a constont motion ; and imtraments 
of soft music were placed at proper distances, of 
which some played by the impulse of the wind, aad 
some by the power of the stneam. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas, whl> 
was pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagining 
that the time would eome when all his aequistttons 
should be of u$e to him in the open woirld. He came 
<me day to amuse himself in his usual manner^ and 
found the master busy in building a sailing ehaaric^ : 
he saw that the design was practicable upon a level 
sur&ce, and with expressions of great esteem solicited 
its completion. The .workman was ptea^d to find 
himself so much regarded by the prince, and resolved 
to gain yet higiier honours^ " Sir,*' said he, <* yon 
have seen but a small part of what the mechanic 
sciences can perform. I have been long of opinion, 
that instead of the tardy conveyance of ships and 
chariots, man might use the swifter migraticm of 
wings; that the fields of air are open to knowledge, 
and that only ignorance and idleness need crawl upon 
the ground." 

This hint rekindled the prince's desire of passing 
the mountains ; having seen what the mechanist 
had already performed, he waa willing to fkney theHt 
he could do more; yet resolved to in<|uive forther, 
before he suffered hope to afflict him by disafipoimt*- 
ment* '' I am afraid,'' said he to the artist, «< that 
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your imagination prevails over jour skilly and that 
you now tell me rather what you wish, than what 
you know« Every animal has his element s^igned 
him; the birds have the air, and man and hearts 
the earth/* " So/' rej^lied the mechanist, ** fishes 
have the water, in which yet hearts can swim by 
hature, and men by art. He that can swim needs, 
not des^ir to fly : to swim is to fly in a grosser 
fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler. We are 
only to proportion our power of resistance to the 
different density of matter through which we are 
to pass* You will be necessarily ttpb<Nm by the air, 
if you can renew any impulse upon it, faster than the 
air can recede from the pressure.** 

** But the exercise of swimming*,'* said the prince, 
^* is very laborious; the strongest limbs ate soon wea- 
ried; I ani afraid the act of flying will be yet more 
violent, and wings will be of no great use, unless we 
can fly further than we can swim." 

"The labour of rising from the ground,** said 
the artist, " will be great, as we see it in the heavier 
domestic fowls, but as We mount higher, th^ 
eftrth*s attraction, and the body's gravity, will be 
gradually diminished, till we shall arrive at a region 
where the man will float in the air without any 
tendency to fall : no care will then be necessary but 
to move forwards, which the gentlest imfpulse will 
effect. You, Sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, 
will easily conceive with what Measure a philoMK 
pher fmmished with wings, and hovering in the sky, 
WouM see the earth, and all Hs inhabitmsts, roHmg 
beneath him, and presenting to him snceessively', 
by its diurnal motion, all the countries within the 
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same parallel. How must it amuse the pendent 
spectator to see the moving scene of land and 
ocean, cities and deserts! To survey with equal se- 
curity the marts of trade, and the fields of battle ; 
mountains infested by barbarians, and fruitful re- 
gions gladdened by plenty, and lulled by peace! 
How easily shall we then trace the Nile through all 
his passage; pass over to distaat regions, and examine 
the face of nature from one extremity of the earth to 
the other!'* 

*« All this,'' said Ihe prince, " is much to be desir- 
ed ; but I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe 
in these regions of speculation and tranquillity. I 
have been told, that respiration is difficult upon 
lofty mountains, yet from these precipices, though 
so high as to produce great tenuity of air, it is very 
easy to fall: therefore I suspect, that from any 
height, where life can be supported, there may be 
danger of too quick descent." v 

" Nothing," replied the, artist, <*will ever be at- 
tempted, if all possible objections must be first 
overcome. If you will favour my project, I will 
try the first flight at my own hazard. I have con- 
sidered the structure of all volant animals, and find 
the folding continuity of the bat*s wings most easily 
accommodated to the human form. Upon this 
model I shall begin my task to-morrow, and in a 
year expect to tower into the air beyond the malice 
and pursuit of man. But I will work only on this 
condition, that the art shall not be divulged, and 
that you shall not require me to make wings for any 
but ourselves." . 
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** Why,*' said Rasselas, " should you envy others 
so great an advantage ? All skill ought to be exerted 
for universal good; every man has owed much to 
others, and ought to repay the kindness that he has 
received/' 

^' If men were all virtuous/' returned the artist, <* I 
should with gpreat alacrity teach them all to fly. But 
what would be the security of the good, if the bad 
could at pleasure invade them from the sky? Against 
an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any security. 
A flight of northern savages might hover in the wind, 
and light at once with irresistible violence upon the 
capital of a fruitful region that was rolling under 
them. Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the 
abode of happiness, might be violated by the sudden 
descent of some of the naked nations that swarm on 
the coast 6f the southern sea." 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopeless of success. He 
visited the work from time to time, observed its 
progress, and remai'ked many ingenious contrivances 
to facilitate motion, and unite levity with strength. 
The artist was every day more certain that he 
should leave vultures and eagles behind him^ and 
the contagion of his confidence seized upon the 
prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and, on a morn- 
ing appointed, the maker appeared furnished for flight 
on a little promontory : he waved his pinions a while 
to gather air, then leaped from his stand, and in an 
instant dropped into the lake. His wings, which 
were of no use in the air, sustained him in the water. 
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and the prince drew him to land, half dead with ter- 
ror and vexation. 



CHAP. VIL 

THE PRINCE FINDS A MAN OF LEARNING. 

The prince waus not mnch afflicted by this disaster, 
having suffered himself to hope for a happier event, 
only becanse he had no other means of escape in view. 
He still persisted in his design to leave the happy 
valley by the first opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand ; he had no 
prospect of entering into the world; and, notwith- 
standing all his endeavours to suppcwrt himself, discon- 
tent by degrees preyed upon him, and he began again 
to lose his thoughts in sadness, when the rainy season, 
which in these countries is periodical, made it incon- 
venient to wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more vio- 
lence than had been ever known : the clouds broke 
on the surrounding mountains, and the torrents 
streamed into the plain on every side, till the cavern 
was too narrow to discharge the water. TThe lake 
overflowed its banks, and all the level of the valley 
was covered with the inundation. The eminence, 
on which the. palace was built, and some other spots 
of rising ground, were all that the eye could now dis- 
cover. "Hie herds and fbcks left the pastures, and 
both the wild beasts atid the tame retreated to the 
mountains. 

This inxtndation confined all the princes to do- 
mestic amnsements, and the attention of Rasselas 
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was particularly seized by a poem, which Imlac re- 
hearsed, upm the various conditions of humanity* 
He commaiMied the poet to attend him in his apart* 
menty and recite his verses a second time; then 
entering into familiar talk, he thought himself 
happy in having found a man who knew the 'world 
so well, and could so skilfully paint the scenes of 
life. He asked a thousand questions about things, to 
which, though common to all other mortals, his con- 
finement from childhood had kept him a stmngcr* 
The poet pitied his ignorance^ and loved his curiosity, 
and entertained him from day to day with novelty 
and ii^truction, so that the prince regretted the ne- 
cessity of sleep, and longed till the morning sbonld 
renew his pleasure. 

As they were sitting together, the prince conw. 
manded Imlac to relate his history, and to tell by 
what accident he was forced, or by what motive 
induced, to close his life in the happy valley. As he 
was going to begin his narrative, Rasselas was called 
to a concert, and obliged to restrain his curiosity tilL 
the evening. 

CHAP. VIII. 

THE HISTORY OF IMLAC. 

The close of the day is, in the regions of the torrid 
zone, the only season of diversion and entertainment, 
and it was therefore midnight before the music ceased, 
and the princesses retired. Rassdas then called fior 
his companion, and required him to begin the story 
of his life. 
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" Sir/' said Imlac, " my history will not be long*; 
the life that is devoted to knowledge passes silently 
away, and is very little diversified by events. To 
talk in public, t0 think in solitude, to read and to 
hear, to inquire and answer inquiries, is the business 
of a scholar. He wanders about the world without 
pomp or terror, and is neither known nor valued 
but by men like himself. 

'' I was bom in the kingdom of Goiama, at 
no^ great distance froni the fountain of the Mile. 
Mf father was a wealthy merchant, who traded be<* 
tween the inland countries of Afric and the ports of 
the Red Sea. He was honest, frugal, and diligent, 
but of mean sentiments, and narrow comprehension; 
he desired only to be rich, and to conceal his riches^ 
lest he should be spoiled by the governors of the 
province.'" 

" Surely,'* said the prince, " my father must be neg- 
ligent of his charge, if any man in his dominions 
dares take that which belongs to another. Does 
he not know that kings are accountable for in- 
justice permitted as well as done ? If I were em- 
peror, not the meanest of my subjects should be 
oppressed with impunity. My blood boils when I 
am told that a merchant durst not enjoy his honest 
gains for fear of losing them by the rapacity of 
power. Name the governor who robbed the 
people, that I may declare his crimes to the em^ 
peror." 

" Sir," said Imlac, " your ardour is the natural 
effect of virtue animated by youth: the time will 
come when you will acquit your father, and per- 
haps hear with less impatience of the governor. 
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Oppression is, in the Abissinian dominions, neither 
frequent nor tolerated ; but no form of government 
has been yet discovered, by which cruelty can be 
wholly prevented. Subordination supposes power on 
one part, and subjection on the other; and if power 
be in the hands of men, it will sometimes be abused; 
The vigilance of the supreme magistrate may do 
much, but much will still remain undone. He can 
never know all the crimes that are committed, and 
can seldom punish all that he knows." 

" This,'' said the prince, " I do not understand, 
bat I had rather hear thee than dispute. ' Continue 
thy narration." 

" My father," proceeded Imlac, *f originally in* 
tended that I should have no other education, than 
such as might qualify me for. commerce ; and dis- 
covering in n^ great strength of memory, and 
quickness of apprehension, often declared his hope 
that I should be some time the richest man in 
Abissinia." 

" Why," said the prince, ^* did thy father desire 
the increase of his wealth, when it was already 
greater than he durst discover or enjoy ? I am un- 
willing to doubt thy veracity, yet inconsistencies can- 
not both be true." 

** Inconsistencies," answered Imlac, " cannot both 
be right, but, imputed to man, they may both be 
true. Yet diversity is not inconsistency. My father 
might expect a time of greater security. However, 
some desire is necessary to keep life in motion, and 
he, whose real wants are supplied, must admit those 
of fancy."' 

VOL. III. y 
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*< Thi?,'* said the prince, " I can in some measure 
conceive. I repent that I interrupted thee.'* 

" With thi$; hope/' proceeded Imlac, " he sent me 
to school ; but when I had once found the delight of 
knowledge, and felt the pleasure of intelligence and 
the pride of invention, I began silently to despise 
riches, and determined to disappoint the purpose of 
my father, whose grossness of conception raised my 
pity. I was twenty years old before his tenderness 
would expose me to the fatigue of travel, in which 
time I had beai instructed, by successive masters, in 
all the literature of my native country. As every 
hour taught me something new, I lived in a continual 
course of gratifications ; but, as I advanced towards 
manhood, I lost much of the reverence with whieh 
I had been used to look on my instructors; because, 
when the lesson was ended, I did not find them wis^ 
or better than common men. 

"At length my father resolved to initiate me 
in commerce, and opening one of his subterranean 
treasures, counted out tfn thousand pieces of gold. 
This, young man, said be, is the stock with which 
you must negociate. I began with less than the fifth 
part, and you see how diligence and parsimony have 
increased it. This is your own to waste or to im- 
prove. If you squander it by negligence or caprice, , 
you must wait for my death before you will be rich : 
if, in four years, you double your stock, we will 
thenceforward let subordination cease, and live to- 
gether as friends and partners; for he shall always 
be equal with me, who is equally skilled in the art of 
growing rich. 
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^< We laid CHir money upon camels^ concealed in 
bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the shore of 
the Red Sea. When I caisfl my eye on the expanse 
of waters, my heart bounded like that of a prisoner 
escaped. I felt an unextingnishable curiosity kindle 
in my mind, and resolved to snatch this opportunity 
of seeing the manners of other nations, and of learn- 
ing sciences unknown in Abissinia. ^ 

" I remembered that my father had obliged me 
to the improvement of my stock, not by a promise 
which I ought not to violate, but by a penalty which 
I was at liberty to incur ; and therefore determined 
to gmtify my predominant desire, and by drinking 
at the fountains of knowledge, to quench the thirst 
of curiosity. 

" As I was supposed to trade without connexion 
with my father, it was easy for me to become ac-^ 
quainted with the master of a ship, and procure a 
passage to some other country. I had no motives 
of choice to regulate my Voyage; it was sufficient for 
me that, wherever I wandered, I should see a coun- 
try which I had not seen before. I therefore entered 
a ship bound for Surat, having left a letter for my 
father declaring my intention. 



CHAP. IX. 

THE HISTORY OF IMLAC CfONTINUEB. 

" When I first entered upon the world of w^tersf,' 
and loart sight of land, I looked round about me with 
^easing terror, and thinking my soul enlarged 
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by the boundless prospect, imagined that I could 
gaze round for ever without satiety; but, in a 
short time, I grew weary of looking on barren 
uniformity, where I could only see again what I 
had already seen. I then descended into the ship, 
and doubted for a while whether all my future 
pleasures would not end like this, in disgust and 
disappointment. Yet, surely, said I, the ocean and 
the land are very different; the only variety of water 
is rest and motion, but the earth has mountains 
and valleys, deserts and cities : it is inhabited by men 
of different customs and contrary opinions; and I 
may hope to find variety in life, though I should 
miss it in nature. 

"With this thought I quieted my mind, and 
amused myself during the voyage, sometimes by 
learning from the sailors the art of navigation, which 
I have never practised, and sometimes by forming 
schemes for my conduct in dififerent situations, in 
not one of which I have been ever placed. , 

" I was almost weary of my naval amusements 
when we landed safely at Surat. I secured my 
money, and purchasing some commodities for show, 
joined myself to a caravan that was passing into 
the inland country. My companions, for some 
reason or other, conjecturing that I was rich, and, 
by my inquiries and admiration, finding that I was 
ignorant, considered me as a novice whom they 
had a right to cheat, and who was to learn at 
the usual expence the art of fraud. They exposed 
me to the theft of servants, and the exaction of 
* officers, and saw me plundered upon false jure- 
tences, without any advantage to themselves, but 
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that of rejoicing in the superiority of their own 
knowledge." 

" Stop a moment/* said the prince. " Is there such 
depravity in man, as that he should injure another 
without benefit to himself? I can easily conceive 
that all are pleased with superiority ; but your ig- 
norance was merely accidental, which being neither 
your crime nor your folly, could afford them no 
•reason to applaud themselves ; and the knowledge 
-which they had, and which you wanted, they might 
as effectually. have shewn by warning, as betraying 
you.'' 

*' Pride,'* said Imlac, " is seldom delicate, it will 
please itself with very mean advantages : and envy 
feels not its own happiness, but when it may be 
compared with the misery of others. They were my 
enemies, because they gprieved to think me rich ; 
and my oppressors, because they delighted to find 
me weak." 

" Proceed," said the prince : " I doubt not of the 
facts Ivhich you relate, but imagine that you impute 
them to mistaken motives." 

" In this company," said Imlac, " I arrived at 
Agra the capital of Indostan, the city in which the 
great Mogul commonly resides. I applied myself to 
the language of the country, and in a few months was 
able to converse with the learned men ; some of whom 
I found morose and reserved, and others easy and 
communicative J some were unwilling to teach an- 
other what they had with diflSculty learned themselves ; 
and some shewed that the end of their studies was to 
gain the dignity of instructing. 
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" To the tutar of the young princes I rccom-,- 
mended myself so much, that I was presented to the 
emperor as a man of uncommon knowledge. The 
emperor asked me many questions concerning my 
country and my travels; and though I cannot now 
recollect any thing that he uttered above the power 
of a common man, he dismissed me astonished at his 
wisdom, and enamoured of his goodness. 

" My credit was now so high, that the muerchants, 
with whom I had travelled, applied to me for recom- 
mendations to the ladies of the court. I wa3 sur- 
prised at their confidence of solicitation, and gently 
reproached them with their practices on the road. 
They heard me with cold indifference, and shewed no 
tokens of shame or sorrow. 

•^ They then urged their request with the offer of 
a bribe; but what I would not do for kindness, I 
would not do for money; and refused them, not be- 
cause they had injured me, but because I would not 
enable them to injure others; for I knew they would 
have made use of my credit to cheat those who should 
buy their wares. 

" Having resided at Ag^ till there was no more 
to be learned, I travelled into Persia, where I saw 
many remains of ancient magnificence, and observed 
many new accommodations of life. The Persians 
are a nation eminently social, and their assemblies af- 
forded me daily opportunities of remarking charac- 
ters and manners, and tracing human nature through 
all its variations. 

*' From Persia I passed into Arabia, where I saw 
a nation at once pastoral and warlike; who live 
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without auy settled habitation ; whose only wealth is 
their flocks and herds; and who have yet carried 
on- through all ages, an hereditary war with all man- 
kind, though they neither covet nor envy their pos- 
ses$ions. 



CHAP. X. 

IMLAC's HISTORY CONTINUED. A DISSERTATION 
UPON POETRY. 

*^ Wherever I went, I found that poetry was con- 
sidered as the highest learning, and regurded with a 
veneration somewhat approaching to that which man 
would pay to the Angelic Nature. And yet it fills me 
with wonder, that, in almost all countries, the most an- 
cient poets are considered as the best : whether it be 
that every other kind of knowledge is an acquisition 
gradually attained, and poetry ii^ a gift conferred at 
once; or that the first poetry of every nation surpris- 
ed them as a novelty, and retained the credit by con- 
sent which it received by accident at first : or whe- 
ther, as the province of poetry is to describe Nature 
and Passion, which are always the same^ the first 
writers took possession of the most striking objects 
for description^ and the tnost probable occurrences 
for fiction, and left lidthing to those that followed 
them, but transcription of the sanokS eventSf and 
Aew combinations of the salne images. Whatever 
be the rtason, it is coiiimohly ^Dbserved that the 
early writers are in possesision of nature, and theit 
followers of art : that the first axeel iii streiigth 
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and invention^ and the latter in elegance and refine^ 
ment. 

" I Was desirous to add nay name to this rllustri*^ 
ous frkternity^ I read all the poets of Persia and 
Arabia, and was able to repeat by memory the vo- 
lumes that are suspended in the mosque of Mecca. 
But I soon found that no man was ever great by 
imitation. My desire of excellence impelled me 
to transfer my attention to nature and to life. Na- 
ture was to be my subject, and naen to be my 
auditors: I could never describe what I had not 
seen : I could not hope to move those with delight 
or terror, whose interests and opinions I did not 
understand, 

" Being now resolved to be a poet, t saw every 
thing with a new purpose ; my sphere pf attention 
was suddenly magnified: no kind of knowledge was 
to be overlooked. I ranged mountains and deserts 
for images and resemblances, and pictured upon my 
mind every tree of the forest and flower of the val- 
ley. I observed with equal care the crags of the 
rock and the pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I 
wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and some- 
times watched the changes of the summer clouds. 
To a poet nothing can be uiseless. Whatever is 
beautiful, and whatever,is dreadful^ must be familiar 
to his imagination : he must be conversant with all 
that is awfully vast or elegantly little. The ]^anta 
of the garden, the animals of the wood, the mi- 
nerals of the earth, and meteors of the. sky, must all 
concur to Store his^ mind with inexhaustible variety: 
fpr every idea is useful for the enforcement or de- 
cor^i^n pf nioral or religious truth j and he, wbf^ 
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knows most, will have most power of diversifying^ - 
his scenes, and df gratifying his reader with remote 
allusiotis and unexpected instruction. 

" All the appearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to study, and every country which I have 
surveyed has coiitributed something to my poetical 
powers/* 

" In so wide a survey,*' said the prince, " you must 
surely have left much unobserved. I have lived, 
till now, within the circuit of these mountains, and 
yet cannot walk abroad without the sight of some- 
thing which I had never beheld before, or never 
heeded.'* 

* ** The business of a poet," said Imlac, '* is to ex* 
amine, not the individual, but the species; to re- 
mark general properties and large appearances ; he 
does not number the streaks of the tulip, or describe 
the different shades in the verdure of the forest. He 
is to exhibit in his portraits of nature such promi- 
nent and striking features, as recall the original to 
every mind; and must neglect the minuter discrimi- 
nations, which one may have remarked, and another 
have neglected, for those characteristics which are 
alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness. 

" But the knowledge of nature is only half the 
tai^ of a poet ; he must be acquainted likewise with 
all the modes of life. His character requires that 
he estimate the happiness and misery of every con- 
dition; observe the power of all the passions in 
all their combinations, and trace the changes of 
the human naind as they are modified by various in- 
rtitutioiis .and accidental influences of climate or 
custom, from'thie sprightliness of infancy to the de- 
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spondence of decrepitude. He must divest himself 
of the prejudices of his age or country ; he must 
consider right and wrong in their abstracted and in^ 
variable stat^; he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcendental 
truths, which will always be the same: he must there- 
fore content himself with the slow progress of his 
name ; contemn the applauise of his own time, and 
commit his claims to the justice of posterity « He 
must write as the interpreter of nature, and the le- 
jgislator of mankind, and consider himself as presiding 
over the thoughts and manners of future generations ; 
as a being superior to time and place. 

" His labour is not yet at an end: he must know 
many languages and many sciences; and, that his 
style may be worthy of his thoughts, must, by inces- 
sant practice, familiarize to himself every delicacy of 
speech and grace of harmony/' 



CHAP. XL 

IMLAC*S NARKATIVE CONTINUED. A HINT ON 
PILGRIMAGE. 

iMiiAC now felt the enthusiastic fit, and was proceed- 
ing to aggrandize his own profession, when the prince 
cried out, " Enough ! thou hast convinced me, that 
no human being can ever be a poet. Proceed with 
thy narration.** 

" T9 bea poet," said Imlac, " is indeed very diffi- 
cult.** '* So difficult,** returned the prince, " that I 
will at present hear no more of his labours. Tell m^ 
whither you went when you had geen Persia.*' 
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. > << From Persia," said the poet^ ''I travelled through 
Syrian and for three years resided in Palestine, where 
I conversed with great numbers of the northern and 
w^tern nations of Europe ; the nations which are 
now in ppsseasion of all power and all knowledge ; 
whose armies are irresistible, and whose fleets com- 
mand the remotest pai^ of the globe. When I 
compared tli^se men with the natives of our own 
kingdom, and those that surround us, they ap- 
peared almost another order of beings. In their 
countries it is difficult to wish, for any thing that may 
not be obtained: a thousand arts, of which we 
never heard, are continually labouring for their 
convenience and pleasure j and whatever their own 
climate has denied them is supplied by their com- 
merce.'* 

** By what means," said the prince, " are the Euro- 
peans thus powerful, or why, since they can so easily 
visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, cannot the 
Asiatics and Africans invade their coasts, plant colo- 
nies in their ports, and give laws to their natural 
princes? The same wind that carries them back 
would bring us thither." 

" They are more powerful. Sir, than we," answered 
Imlac, " because they are wiser j knowledge will al* 
ways predominate over ignorance, as man governs 
the other animals. But why their knowledge is 
more than ours, I know not what reason can be 
given, but the unsearchable will of the Supreme 
Being." 

" When," said the prince with a sigh, " shall I be 
able to visit Palestine, and mingle with this mighty 
confluence of nations? Till that happy moment shall 
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arrive, let me fill up the time with such repre- 
sentations as thou canst give me. I am not igf- 
norant of the motive that assembles such numbers 
in that place, and cannot 'but consider it as the 
centre of wisdom and . piety, to which the best and 
wisest men of every land must be continually re- 
sorting.*' 

" There are some nations,** said Imlac, ** that send 
few visitants to Palestine ; for many numerous and 
learned sects in Europe concur to censure pilgrimage 
as superstitious, or deride it as ridiculous." 

** You know,** said the prince, " how little my life 
has made me acquainted with diversity of opinions : 
it will be too long to hear the arguments on both 
sides; you, that have considered them, tell me the 
result.*' 

** Pilgrimage," said Imlac, " like many other acts 
of piety, may be reasonable or superstitions, according 
to the principles upon which it is performed. Long 
journeys in search of truth are not commanded. 
Truth, such as is necessary to the regulation of 
life, is always found where it is honestly bought. 
Change of place is no natural cause of the increase 
of piety, for it inevitably produces dissipation of 
mind. Yet, since men go every day to view the 
fields where great actions .have been performed, and 
return with stronger impressions of the event, cu- 
riosity of the same kind may naturally dispose us 
to view that country whence our religion hacf its 
beginning; and I, believe no man surveys thosfe 
awful scenes without some confirmation of holy re- 
^lutions. That the Supreme Bieing may be more 
easily propitiated in one place than in another, is 
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the dream of idle superstition ; but that some placesr 
may operate upon our own minds in an uncom- 
mon manner^ is an opinion which hourly experience 
will justify. He who supposes that his vices may 
be more successfully combated in Palestine, will, 
perhaps, find himself mistaken, yet he may go thi-^ 
ther without folly : he who thinks they will be more 
freely pardoned, dishonours at once his reason and 
religion/* 

" These," said the prince, ** are European distinc- 
tions* I will consider them another time. What 
have you found to be the effect of knowledge? Are 
those nations happier than we ?'* 
. " There is so much infelicity,*' said the poet, *' in 
the world, that scarce any man has leisure from his 
own distresses to estimate the comparative happiness 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means 
of pleasure, as is confessed by the natural desire 
which every mind feels of increasing its ideas. Ig- 
norance is mere privation, by which nothing can be 
produced : it is a vacuity in which the soul sits mo- 
tionless and torpid for want of attraction; and, with- 
out knowing why, we always rejoice when we learn, 
and grieve when we forget. I am therefore inclined 
to conclude, that if nothing counteracts the natural 
consequence of learning, we grow more happy as our 
minds take a wider range. 

** In enumerating the particular comforts of life 
we shall find Qiany advantag^es on the side of the 
Europeans. They cure wounds and diseases with 
which we languish and perish. We suffer incle- 
mencies of weather which they can obviate. They 
have engines for the dispatch of many laborious. 
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works, which we must perform by mantial industry. 
There is sueh eommunicaticm betw«eu distant places, 
that one friend dan hardly be said to be abwnt from 
another. Their policy removes all public inconve* 
niencies : they have roads cut through their mouu-* 
tains, and bridges laid upon their rivers. And, if we 
descend to the privacies of life, their habitations are 
more commodious, and their possessions are mcore 
secure." 

" They are surely happy,'' said the prince, " who 
have all these conveniencies, of which I envy none 
so much as the facility with which separated friends 
interchange their thdughts.'* 

*♦ The Europeans,'* answered Imlac, ** are 1^sm6 rni- 
happy than we, but they are not happy. Human life 
is every where a state in which much is to be en- 
dured, and little to be enjoyed." 

CHAP. XII. 

THE STORY OP IMLAC CONTINUED. 

" I AM not yet willing," said the prince, ** to sup- 
pose that, happiness is so parsimoniously distributed 
to mortals; nor can believe but that, if I had the 
ehoiee of life, I should be able to fill everyday 
with pleasure. I would injure no man, ttnd should 
provoke no resentment: 1 would reliete every 
distress, and should enjoy the benedictions of gra- 
titude. I would choose my friends among the wise, ^ 
and my wife among the virtuous; and therefor^ 
should be in no danger froto treachery or un- 
kindness. My children should^ by my liare, be 
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learned and pious, and would repay to my age what 
their childhood had received. What would dar% 
to molest him who might call on every side to thou* 
sands enriched l^ his bounty, or assisted by his power ? 
And why should not life glide quietly away in the 
soft reciprocation of protection and reverence? All 
this may be done without the help of European re* 
finements, which appear by their efFec^ to be rather 
specious than useftd. Let us leave them, and pursue 
our journey." 

** From Palestine," said Imlac, ** I passed through 
many region^ of Asia; in the more civilized king-* 
doms as a trader, and among the barbarians of the 
mountains as a pilgrim. At last I began to long 
for my native country, that I might repose after my 
travels and fatigues, in the places where I had spent 
my earliest years, and gladden my old companions 
with the recital of my adventures. Often did I figure 
to nfyself those with whom I had sported away the 
guy hours of dawning life, sitting round me in its 
evening, wondering at my tales, and listening to 
my counsels. 

** When this thought had taken possession of my 
mind, I considered every moment as wasted which 
did not bring me nearer to Abissinia. I hastened into 
Egypt, and notwithstanding my impatience, was de- 
tained ten months in the contemplation of its an- 
cient magnificence, and in inquiries after the re^ 
mains of its ancient learning. I found in Cairo a 
mixture of all nations ; some brought thither by the 
love of knowledge, some by the hope of gain» and 
many by the desire of living after their own manner 
without obeervation, and of lying hid in the ob- 
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scurity of multitudes: for » in a city, populous as 
£airo, it is possible to obtain at the same time the 
gratifications of society and the secrecy of solitude. 

*< From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked 
on the Red Sea, passing along the coast till I arrived 
at the port from which I had departed twenty years 
before. Here I joined myself to a caravan, and re- 
entered my native country. 

*< I now expected the caresses of my kinsmen, and 
the congratulations of my friends, and was not 
without hope that my father, whatever value he had 
set upon riches, would ovm with gladness and pride 
a son who was able to add to the felicity and honour 
of the nation. But I was soon convinced that my 
thoughts were vain. My father had been dead four- 
teen years, having divided his wealth among my 
brothers, who were removed to some other pro- 
vinces. Of my companions the greater part was in 
the grave : of the rest, some could with difficulty re- 
member me, and some considered me as one corrupted 
by foreign manners. 

<< A man used to vicissitudes is not easily dejected. 
I forgot, after a time, my disappointment, and en- 
deavoured to recommend myself to the nobles of the 
kingdom; they admitted me to their tables, heard my 
story, and dismissed me. I opened a school, and was ' 
prohibited to teach . I then resolved to sit down in the 
quiet of domestic life, and addressed a lady that was 
fond of my conversation, but rejected my suit because 
my father was a merchant. 

<< Wearied at last with solicitation and repulseil, 
I resolved to hide myself for ever from the world, 
and depend no longer on the opinion or caprice of 
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Others. I waited for the time when the gate of thd 
happy valley should open, that I might bid farewell tQ 
hope and fear : the day came ; my performance was 
distinguished with favour, and I resigned myself with 
joy to perpetual confinement. 

^< Hast thou here found happiness at lajst?" said 
Rasselas. ** Tell me without reserve ; art thou con-* 
tent with thy condition ? or, dost thou wish to be 
again wandering and inquiring ? All the inhabitants 
of this valley celebrate their lot, aiid at the annual 
visit of the emperor, invite others to partake of their 
felicity." 

** Great jH^ince," said Imlac, '* I shall speak the 
truth ; I know not one of all your attendants who does 
not lament the hour when he entered this retreats 
I less unhappy than the rest am, because I have a 
mind replete with images, which I can vary and 
combine at pleasure. I can amuse my solitude by 
the renovation of the knowledge which begins to 
fade from my memory, and by recollection of the 
accidents of my past life. Yet all this ends in the 
sorrowful consideration, that my acquirements are now 
useless, and that none of my pleasures can be again 
enjoyed. The rest, whose minds have no impression 
but of the pi'esent moment, are either corroded by 
malignant passions, or sit stupid in the gloom of per-^ 
petual vacancy." 

" What passions can infest those," said the prince, 
" who have no rivals ? We are in a place where ipa- 
potence preclndes malice, and where all envy is re- 
pressed by community of enjoyments." 

** There may be community," said Imlac, " of ma-* 
terial possessions, but there can* never be commas 
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nity of love or of esteem. It must happen that one 
will please more than another j he that knows him- 
self despised will always be envious; and still more 
envious and malevolefht, if he is condemned to live 
in the presence of those who despise him. The in- 
vitations, by which they allui'e others to a rtate which 
they feel to be wretched, proceed from the natural 
malignity of hopeless misery. They are weary of 
themselves, and of each other, and expect to find 
relief in new companions. They envy the liberty 
which their folly has forfeited, and would gladly see 
all mankind imprisoned like themselves. 

" From this crime, however, I am wholly free. 
No man can say that he is wretched by my persua- 
sion. I look with pity on the crowds who are annti- 
ally soliciting admission to captivity, and wish that 
it were lawful for me to warn them of their dan- 
ger. 

' " My dear Imlac," said the prince, " I will open to 
thee my whole heart. I have long meditated an 
escape from the happy valley. I have examined the 
mountains on every side, but find myself insuperably 
barred : . teach me the way to break my prison ; thou 
shalt be the companion of my flight, the guide of my 
rambles, the partner of my fortune, and my sole di- 
rector in the choice oflife.'^ 

" Sir," answered the poet, " your escape will be dif- 
ficult, and, perhaps, you may soon repewt your cu- 
riosity. The world, which you figure to yourself 
smooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, you will 
find a sea foaming with tempests, and boiling with 
whirlpools: you will be sometimes overwhelmed by 
the waves of violence, and sometimes dashed against 
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the rocks of treachery. Amidst wrongs and frauds, 
competitions and anxieties, you will wish a thousand 
times for these seats of quiet, and willingly quit hope 
to be free from fear." 

** Do not seek to deter me from my purpose," said 
the prince; " I am impatient to see what thou 
hast seeii ; and, since thou art thysdf weary of the 
valley, it is evident, that thy former state was better 
than this. Whatever be the consequence of my expe- 
riment, 1 am resolved to judge with mine own eyes 
of the various conditions of men, and then to make 
deliberately my choice of life.'* 

** I am afraid," said Imlac, " you are hindered by 
stronger restraints than my persuasiohs ; yet, if your 
determination is fixed, I do not counsel you to "de- 
spair. Few things are impossible to diligence and 
skill." 

CHAP. XIIL 

RASSELAS DISCOVERS THE MEANS OF ESCAPE. 

The prince now dismissed his favourite to resf, 
but the narrative of wonders and novelties filled 
his mind with perturbation. He revolved all that tie 
had heai^d, and prepared innumerable questions for 
the morning. 

Much of his uiiieasiriess was now removed. He 
had a friend to Ivhom'he could impart his thoughts,, 
and whose experience could assist Kim in his designs. 
His' heur£ wa^ no loi^gef condemned to swell with 
siferit Te!xation. H* thought that even the hapjyf 
mllty flight btf en(j[ured with such a compmion, and 
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that if they could range the world together, he should 
have nothing further to desire. 

In a few days the water was discharged, and the 
ground dried. The prince and Imlae then walked 
out together to converse without the notice of the 
rest. The prince, whose thoughts were always on 
the wing, as he passed by the gate, said, with a coun- 
tenance of sorrow, " Why art thou so strong, and why 
is man so weak ?" 

" Man is not weak,** answered his companion; 
" knowledge is more than equivalent to force. The 
master of mechanics laughs at strength. I can burst 
the gate, but cannot do it secretly. Some other expe- 
dient must be tried." 

As they were walking on the side of the moun- 
tain, they observed that the coneys, which the rain 
'had driven from their burrows, had taken shelter 
among the bushes, and formed holes behind them, 
tending upwards in an oblique line. *' It has been the 
opinion of antiquity,** said Imlac, '< that human reason 
borrowed many arts from the instinct of animals; let 
us, therefore, not think ourselves degraded by learn-* 
ing from the coney. We may escape by piercing 
the mountain in the same direction. We will b^gin 
where the. summit hangs over the middle part, and 
labour upward till we shall issue up beyond the pro- 
minence.** 

The eyes of the prince, when he heard this propo* 
sal, sparkled with joy. The execution was easy, and 
the success certain. 

No time w^ now lost. They hastened early in the 
morning to choose a place proper for their mine^ 
They clambered with great fatigue among crag^ 
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and brambles, and returned without having disco- 
vered any part that favoured their design. The 
second and the third day were spent in the same 
manner and with the same frustration. But, on the 
fourth, they found a small cavern, concealed by a 
thicket, where they resplved to make their experi- 
ment. 

Imlac procured instruments proper to hew stone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on 
the next day with more eagerness than vigour. They 
were presently exhausted by their efforts, and sat down 
to pant upon the grass. The prince, for a moment, 
appeared to be discouraged. " Sir,'' said his compa- 
nion, " practice will enable us to continue our labour 
for a longer time ; mark, however, how far we have 
advanced, and yon will find that our toil will some 
time have an end. Great works are performed, not 
by strength, but perseverance: yonder palace was 
raised by single stones, yet you see its height and spa- 
ciousness; He that shall walk with vigour three 
hours a day, will pass in seven years a space equal to 
the circumference of the globe." 

They returned to their work day after day, and, 
in a short time, found a fissure in the rock, which 
enabled them to pass far with very Jittle obstruction. 
This Rasselas considered as a good omen. *^ Do not 
disturb your mind,'' said Imlac, " with other hopes 
or fears than reason may suggest : if you are pleased 
with prognostics of good, you will be terrified like* 
wise with tokens of evil, and your whole life will 
be a prey to superstition. Whatever facilitates our 
work is more than an omen, it is a cause of success, 
This is one of tihose pleasing surprises which often 
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happen to active resolution. Many things difficult 
to design prove easy to performance," 

CHAP; XIV. 

BASSEIiAS AND IMLAC RECEIVE AN UNEXPECTED 

VISIT. 

They had now wrought their way to the middle, 
and solaced their toil with the approach of liberty, 
when the prince, coming down to refresh himself with 
air, found his sister Nekayah standing before the 
mouth of the cavity. He started and stood confused, 
afraid to tell his design, and yet hopeless to conceal 
it. A few moments determined him to repose on her 
fidelity, and secure her secrecy by a declaration with- 
out reserve. 

" Do not imagine," said the princess, " that I came 
hither as a spy : I had long observed froin my win- 
dow, that you and Imlac directed your walk every 
day towards the same point, but I did not suppose 
you had any better reason for the preference than a 
cooler shade, or more fragrant bank ; nor followed 
you with any other design than to partake of your 
conversation. Since then not suspicion but fondness 
has detected you, let me not lose the advantage of 
my discovery. I am equally weary of confinement 
with yourself, and not less desirous of knowing what 
is done or suffered in the world. Permit me to fly 
with you froiki this tasteless^tranquiUity, which will 
yet grow more loathsome when you have left me. 
You may deny me to accompany you, but cannot 
hinder me from following.' ' 

The pfinee^ who loved Nekayah above his other 
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sistei's, had no incli»ation to refuse her request, and 
gi'ieved that he had lost an opportunity of shewing 
his confidence by a voluntary communication. It was 
therefore agreed that she should leave the valley with 
them ; and that, in the mean time, she should watch, 
lest any other straggler should, by chance or curio- 
sity, follow them to the mountain. 

At length their labour was at an end; they saw 
light beyond the prominence, and, issuing to the top 
of the mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow cur- 
rent, wandering beneath them. 

The prince lookefi round with rapture, antici- 
pated all the pleasures of travel, and in thought 
was already transported beyond his father's do- 
minions. Imlac, though very joyful at his escape, 
had less expectation of pleasure in the world, which 
he had before tried, and of which he had been 
weary. 

Rasselas was so much delighted with a wider ho- 
rizon, that he could not spon be persuaded to return 
into the valley. He informed his sister that the way 
was open, and that nothing now remained but to 
prepare for their departure. 

CHAP. XV. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE THE VAI-LEY, 
AND SEE MANY WONDERS. 

The prince and princess had jewels sufficient to 
make them rich whenever they came into a place 
of commerce, which, by Imlac's direction, they 
hid in their clothes, Itnd^ on the night of the next 
full moon, all left the valley. The princess was 
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followed only by a single favourite, who did not 
know whither she was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and began 
to go down on the other side. The princess and 
her maid turned their eyes towards every part, and, 
seeing nothing to bound their prospect, considered 
themselves as in danger of being lost in a dreary 
vacuity. They stopped and trembled. " I am 
almost afraid,*' said the princess, "to begin a journey 
of which I cannot perceive an end, and to venture 
into this immense plain, where I may be approached 
on every side by men whom I never saw." The 
prince felt nearly the same emotions, though he 
thought it more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrors, and encouraged 
them to proceed; but the princess continued irre- 
solute till she had been imperceptibly drawn forward 
too far to return. 

In the morning they found some shepherds in 
the field, who set milk and fruits before them. The 
princess wondered that ^e did not see a palace ready 
for her reception, and a table spread with delicacies ; 
but, being faint and hungry, she drank the milk and 
eat the fruits, and thought them of a higher flavour 
than the products of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy journeys, being all 
unaccustomed to toil or difficulty, and knowing, 
that though they might be missed, they could not 
be pursued. In a few days they came into a more 
populous region, where Imlac was diverted with 
the admiration which his companions expressed at 
the diversity of manners, stations, and employ- 
wents. 
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Their dress was such as might not bring upon them 
the suspicion of having any thing to conceal, yet the 
prince, wherever he came^ expected to be obeyed, 
and the prinqess was frighted, because those that came 
into her presence did not prostrate themselves before 
her. Imlac was forced to observe them with great 
vigilance, lest they should betray their rank by their 
unusual behaviour, and detained them several weeks 
in the first village, to accustom them to the sight of 
common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to un- 
derstand that they had for a time laid aside their dig- 
nity, and were to expect only such regard as libera- 
lity and courtesy could procure. And Imlac having, 
by many admonitions, prepared them to endure the 
tumults of a port, and the ruggedness of the commer- 
cial race, brought them down to the sea-coast. 

The prince and his sister, to whom every thing was 
new, were gratified equally at all places, and there- 
fore remained for some months at the port without 
any inclination to pass further. Imlac was content 
with their stay, because he did not think it safe to ex- 
pose them, unpractised in the world, to the hazards of 
a foreign country. 

At last he began to fear lest they should be disco- 
vered, and proposed to fix a day for their departure. 
They had no pretensions to judge for themselves, and 
referred the whole scheme to his direction. He 
therefore took passage in a ship to Suez ; and, when 
the time came, with great difficulty prevailed on the 
princess to enter the vessel. They had a quick and 
prosperous voyage, and from Suez travelled by land 
to Cairo. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

THEY ENTER CAIRO, AND FINB EVERY IttAN HAPl^Y. 

As they approached the city, which filled the stran- 
gers with astonishment, " This,'* said Imlac to the 
prince, " is the place where travellers and naerchants 
assemble from all the corners of the earth. You wilJ 
here find men of every character, and every occupa- 
tion. Commerce is here honourable : I will act as a 
merchant, and you shall live as strangers, who have 
no other end of travel than curiosity; it will soon be 
observed that we are rich j our reputation will pro- 
cure us access to all whom we shall desire to know ; 
you will see all the conditions of humanity, and enable 
yourself at leisure to m^ke your choice of life. 

They now entered the town, stunned by the noise, 
and offended by the crowds. Instruction had not 
yet so prevailed over habit, but that they wondered 
to see themselves pass undistinguished along the street, 
and met by the lowest of the people without reve- 
rence or notice. , The princess could not at first bear 
the thought of being levelled with the vulgar, and, 
for some days, continued in her chamber, where she 
was served by her favourite Pekuah as in the palace 
of the valley. 

Imlac, who understood traffic, sold part of the 
jewels the next day, and hired a house, which he 
adorned with such magnificence, that he was imme- 
diately considered as a merchant of great wealth. 
His politeness attracted many aqquaintaoce^ and his 
generosity made him courted by many depwdamts* 
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His table was crowded by men of every nation, who 
all admired his knowledge, and solicited his favour. 
His companions, not being* able to mix in the con- 
versation, could make no discovery of their ignor- 
ance or surprise, and were gradually initiated in 
the world as they gained knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

The prince had, by frequent lectures, been taught 
the use and nature of money ; but the ladies could 
not, for a long time, comprehend what the mer- 
chants did with small pieces of gold and silver, or 
why things of so little use should be received as equi- 
valent to the necessaries of life. 

They studied the language two years, while Imlac 
was preparing to set before them the various ranks 
and conditions of mankind. He grew acquainted 
with all who had any thing uncommon in their for- 
tune or conduct. He frequented the voluptuous and 
the frugal, the idle and the busy, the merchants and 
the men of learning. 

The prince being now able to converse with 
fluency, and having learned the caution necessary to 
be observed in his intercourse with strangers, began 
to accompany Imlac to places of resort, and to 
enter into all assemblies, that he might make his 
i^hoice of life. 

For ' some time he thought choice needless, be- 
cause 8ill appeared to him equally happy. Wherever 
he went he met gaiety and kindness, and heard the 
song of joy or the laugh of carelessness. He began 
to believe tl^at the world overflowed with universal 
plenty, and that nothing was withheld either fron^ 
w*nt w merit j tha^t every h^nd showered liberalityi 
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and every heart melted with benevolence ; " and 
who then," says he, ** will be suffered to be 
wrfetched?'' 

Imlac permitted the pleasing^ delusion, and was un- 
willing to crush the hope of inexperience, till one 
day, having sat a while silent, '' I know not,*' said 
the prince, " what can be the reason that I am more 
unhappy than any of our friends. I see them per- 
petually and unalterably cheerful, but feel my own 
mind restless and uneasy. I am unsatisfied with those 
pleasures which I seem most to court ; I live in the 
crowds of jollity, not so much to enjoy company 
as to shun myself, and am only loud and merry to 
conceal my sadness." 

" Every man," said Imlac, "<< may, by examining 
his own mind, guess what passes in the minds of 
others : when you feel that your own gaiety is coun- 
terfeit, it may justly lead you to suspect that of your 
companions not to be sincere. Envy is commonly 
reciprocal. We are long before we are convinced 
that happiness is never to be found, and each be- 
lieves it possessed by others, to keep alive the hope 
of obtaining it for himself. In the assembly, where 
you passed the last night, there appeared such spright- 
liness of air, and volatility of fancy, as might have 
suited beings of an higher order, formed to inhabit 
serener regions, inaccessible to care or sorrow : yet, 
believe me, prince, there was not one who did not 
dread the moment when solitude should deliver him 
to the tyranny of reflection." 

" This," said the prince, " may be true of others, 
since it is true of me ; yet, whatever be the general 
infelicity of man, one condition is more happy than 
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another, and wisdom surely directs us to take the 
least evil in the choice oflife.^^ 

" The causes of good and evil,", answered InUac, 
^^ are so various and uncertain^ so often entangled 
with each other, so diversified by various relations, 
and so much subject to accjidents which cannot be 
foreseen, that he^ who would fix his condition upon 
incontestable reasons of preference^ must live and die 
inquiring and deliberating/* 

" But surely/* said Rasselas, " the wise men, to 
whom we listen with reverence and wonder, chose 
that mode of life for themselves which they thought 
most likely to make them happy." 

" Very few," said the poet, " live by choice. 
Every man is placed in his present condition by causes 
which acted without his foresight, and with which he 
did not always willingly co-operate; and therefore 
you will rarely meet one who does not think the lot 
of his neighbour better than his own." 

'< I am pleased to think," said the prince, '< that 

my birth has given me at least one advantage over 

others, by enabling me to determine for myself. I 

have here the world before me; I will review it at 

Jeisure: surely happiness is somewhere to be found." 

CHAP. XVII. 

tHE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUNG MEN OF 
SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 

Rasselas rose next day, and resolved to begin his 
experiments upon life. " Youth," cried he, " is the 
time of gladness: I will join myself to the young 
men, whose only business is to gratify their desires. 
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and whose time is all spent in a succession of enjoy- 
ments/' 

To such societies he was readily admitted, but a 
few days brought hira back weary and disgusted. 
Their mirth was without itnagies; their laughter 
without motive; their pleasuites were gross and sen- 
sual, m which the mmd had no part; their conduct 
was at once wild and mean; they laughed at order 
and at law, but the frown of power dejected, and Uie 
eye of wisdom abashed them. 

The prince soo« concluded, that he should never 
be imppy in a course of life of which he was asliamed. 
He thought it unsuitable to a reasonable being to 
aet without a piatt, arid to be sad or cheerful only by 
ehunce. " Happiness/' said he, " must be something 
solid and permanent, without fear and without uncer- 
tainty." 

But his young companions had gained so much 
of his regard by their frankness • atid courtesy, that 
he could not leave them without warning and re- 
monstrance. " My friends," said he, " I have se- 
riously considered our manners and our prospects, and 
find that we have mistaken our ovm interest. The 
first years of ma?i must niake provision fcft the last. 
He that never thinks never can be wise. Perpetual 
levity must end in ignorance; and intemperance, 
though it may fire the spirits for an hour, will 
make life short or miserable. Let us consider that 
youth is 6f no long duration, and that in maturer 
age, when the enehantments of fancy shall cease> 
£md phantoms of delight dance no nore aboat us^ 
we s^all have no comibrts but the esteem <rf wise^ 
mcBf and the Bieans of doing good. Let ns^ 
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therefore, stop, while to stop is in our power : let us 
live as men who are some time to gfow old, and to 
whom it will be the most dreadful of all evils to 
count their past years by follies, and to be reminded 
of their former luxuriance of health only by th« ma-f 
ladies which riot has produced." 

They stared a while in silence one upon another^ 
and at Ijfcrt drote him away by a general chorus of 
continued laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments were just, 
and his intentions kind, was scarcely sufficient to 
sfupport him against the horror of derision. But be 
I'ecjotJereid his tranquillity and pursued his search. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A WISE AND HAPPY MAN. 

As he was one day walking in the street, he 
saw a spacious ' building which all Vere, by the 
open doors, invited to enter : he followed the stream 
of people, and found it a hall or school of de- 
clamation, in which professgrs read lectures to 
their auditory. He fixed his eye upon a sage raised 
above the rest, who discoursed with great energy 
on the government of the passions. His look was 
venerable, his action graceful, his pronunciation 
clear, and his diction elegant. He shewed, with 
great strength of sentiment, and variety of illustra- 
tion, that human nature is degraded and debased, 
when the lower faculties predominate over the 
higher; that when fancy, the parent of passion, 
usurps the dominioi^ of the mind, nothing ensues 
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but the natural effect of unlawful government, per^ 
turbation and -confusion; that she betrays the f<n*-> 
tresses of the intellect to rebels, and excites her 
children to sedition against reason their lawful so« 
vereign. He compared reason to the sun^ of which 
the light is constant, uniform and lasting ; and 
fancy to a meteor, of bright but transitory lustre, 
irregular in its motion, and delusive in its di- 
rection. 

He then communicated the various precepts given 
from l^me to time for the conquest of passion, and 
displayed the happiness of those Who had obtained 
the important victory, after which man is no longer 
the slave of fear, nor the fool of hope; is no more 
emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated 
by tenderness, or depressed by grief; but walks on 
calmly through the tumults or privacies of life, as the 
sun pursues alike his course through the calm or the 
stormy sky. ' 

He enumerated many examples of heroes im- 
movable by pain or pleasure, who looked with in- 
difference on those modes or accidents to which the 
vulgar give the names of good and evil. He exhorted 
his hearers to lay aside their prejudices, and arm 
thepiselves against the shafts of malice or misfortune, 
by invulnerable patience, concluding, that this state 
only was happiness, and that this happiness was in 
every one's power. 

Rasselas listened to him with the veneration due 
to the instructions of a superior being, and, waiting 
for him at the door, humbly implored the liberty of 
visiting so great a master of true wisdom. The 
lecturer hesitated a moment, when Rasselas put a 
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pntse of gold into his hand, which he received with 
a mixture of joy and wonder- 

" I have found," said the prince, at his return to 
Imlac, *^ a man who can teach all that is necessary to 
be known, who, from the unshaken throne of ra- 
tional fortitude, looks down on the scenes of life 
changing beneath him. He speaks, and attention 
watches his lips. He reasons, and conviction closes 
his periods. This man shall be my future gpaide : I 
will learn his doctrines, and imitate his life." 

" Be not too hasty," said Imlac, ** to trust, or to 
admire, the teachers of morality : they discoiu*se like 
angels, but they live like men." . 

Rasselas, who could not conceive how any man 
could reason so forcibly without feeling the cogency 
of his own arguments, paid his visit in a few days, 
and was denied admission. He had now learned 
the power of money, and made his way by a piece 
, of gold to the inner apartment, where he found the 
philosopher in a roon^ half darkened, with his eyes 
misty and his face pale. " Sir," said he, " you are 
come at a time when all human friendship is use- 
less ; what I suffer cannot be remedied, what I 
have loist cannot be supplied. My daughter, my 
only daughter, frcMu whose tenderness , I expected 
all the comforts of my age, died last night of a 
fever. My views, .my purposes, my hopes aj^e at 
an end: I am now 'a lonely being disunited from 
' society." . 

" Sir,": said the prince, "mortality is an ev^nt by 
whidb a wifeie man can never be surprised: we know 
that death is always neat, and it should thereforiB 
always be expected." ** Young man," answered the 

vol*. III. A A n ^ 
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philosopher, ^*you speak like one that 1ms neter felt 
the pangs of separation." " Have you then forgot- 
the precepts/' said Rasselas, ** whi6h you so power? 
fally enforced ? Has wisdom no strength to arm the 
heart against calamity? Consider, that external 
things are naturally variable, but truth aad reason 
are always the same/' " What comfort/* said the 
mourner, *^can truth and reason afford me? of 
what effect are they now, but to tell me, that my 
daughter will not be restored ?" 

The prince, whose humanity would not suffer htm 
to insult misery with reproof, went away convinced 
of the emptiness of rhetorical sound, and the ineffi*- 
cacy of^lished periods and studied sentences. 

CHAiP. XIX. 

A GUMPSE OF PASTORAJL UF£. 

His was still eager upon the same inquiry; and 
having heard of a hermit, that lived near the 
lowest cataract of the Nile, and filled the whole coun* 
try with the fame of hissanetity, resolved to vii^it bis 
retreat, and inquire whether that felicity, which pub* 
lie life could not afford, was to be found in soli- 
tude; and whether a nmn, whose age and virtue 
made him venerable, could teach any peculiar tsti of 
shunning evils, or enduring them ? 

Imlac and the princess i^eed to acooinpany Inm, 
and, after the necessary preparatiims, they began tbeii* 
journey. Tbeit way lay through the Aeldisi^ where 
shepherds tended their flocks, a»d the UmlIk Were 
playing upon the pasture, ^^liiis," said the peet^ ^ia 
the life which has been often celebeated ftr Hs iamo- 
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cence and quiet; let us pass the heat of the day 
among the shepherds tents, and know whether all. 
our searches are not to terminate in pastoral simpli' 
city/* 

The proposal pleased them, and they induced the 
i^ej^erds, by small presents and familiar questionK^ 
to tell their opinion of their own state : they were so 
mde and ignorant, so little able to c6mpare the good 
with the evil of the occupation, and so indistinct in 
their narratives and descriptions, that very little could 
1)6 learned from them. But it was evident that their 
hearts were cainkered with discontent; that they con*- 
sidered themselves as condemned to labour for the 
luxury of the rich, and looked up with stupid male- 
volence toward those that were placed above them. 

The princess pronounced with vehemence, that she 
would never suffer these envious savages to be her 
companions, and that she should not soon be desirous 
of seeing any more specimens of rustic happiness ; 
but could not believe that all the accounts of prime- 
val pleasures were ikbulous; and was yet in doubt, 
whether life had any thing that eould be justly pre- 
ferred to the placid g^tifications of fields and woods^ 
She hoped that the time would come, when, with a 
few virtuous and elegant companions, she should 
gather flowers planted by her own hand; fondle the 
lambs of her own ewe, and listen Without care, 
among brooks and breezes, to one of her inaidens 
reading in the shade. 
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CHAP. XX. 

THE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 

On the next day they continued their journey, till 
the heat compelled them to, look round for shelter. 
At a small distance they saw a thick wood, which 
they nor sooner entered than they perceived that they 
were approaching the habitations of men. The 
shrubs were diligently cut away to open walks where 
the shades were darkest ; the boughs of opposite 
trees were artificially interwoven; seats of flowery 
turf were raised in vacant spaces, and a rivulet, that 
wantcmed along the side of a winding path, had its 
banks sometimes opened into small basons, and its 
stream sometimes obstructed by little mounds of stone, 
heaped together to increase its murmurs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, delighted 
with such unexpected abcommodations, and enter- 
tained each other with conjecturing what, or who, 
he could be, that, in those rude and unfrequented re- 
gions, had leisure and art for such harmless luxury •. 

As they advanced they heard the sound of music, 
and saw youths and virgins dancing in the gprove ; 
and, going still further, beheld a stately palace built 
upon a hill surrounded with woods. The laws of 
eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and the 
master welcomed them like a man liberal and weal- 
thy. , 

He was skilfiil enough in appearances soon to dis- 
cern that they were no common guests, and spread his 
table with magnificence. The eloquence of Imlac 
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caught his attention, and the lofty ' courtesy of the 
princess excited his respect. When they offered to 
depart he entreated their stay, and was the next day 
still more unwilling to dismiss them than before. 
They were easily persuaded to stop, and civility grew 
up in time to freedom and confidence. 

The prince now saw all the domestics cheerful, 
and all the face of nature smiling round the place, 
and could not forbear to hope that he should find 
here what he was seeking; but when he was con-- 
gratulating the master upon his possessions, he an- 
swered, with a sigh, ** My condition has indeed the 
appeai*aiice of happiness, but appearances are de-' 
lusive. My prosperity puts my life in danger ; the 
Bassa of Egypt is my enemy, incensed only by my 
wealth, and popularity. I have been hitherto pro- 
tected against him: by- the princes of the country ; 
but, as the favour of the great is uncertain, I know 
not how soon my defenders may be persuaded to 
share the plunder with' the Bassa.' I have sent iny 
treasures into a distant country, and, upon the first 
alarm, am prepared to' follow them. Then will my 
enemies riot in my miansion, and enjoy the gardens 
which I have planted." 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, and de- 
precating his exile: and the princess was so much 
disturbed with the tumult of grief and indignation, 
that she retired to her apartment. They continued 
with their kind inviter a few days longer, and then 
went forward to find the hermit. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

TliBY dini6<yti ibe third dny, by the direction of ihe 
peasants^ to the hermit's cell: it was acfeiyem ia thtt 
side of a ueuotailiy oversfaadowad with palm^tTete ; 
at such a distance froiti Urn cataract, that ttothiag^ 
more was heard thao a gentb vnilbrm murmur^ sikch 
as composed the mind to pensiye meditation^ espe- 
cially when it was asaisted by the wind whistling 
among the branches. The first rude essay of na>* 
tare hod been so much impreyed by hnmain ktbooTt 
that the eave contained sevisral apartments apprt^« 
dted to diifei'ent uses, and often aflbrded lodging to 
tsavdlersy whom darkaess or tempests hap|^ned to 
OTettake* 

The hermit sat cm ^ beach at the door, tb eeg/oy 
the coolness of the evening* On one side lay a boik 
With pens and papens, on the other mechanical in* 
struments of Tarious kinds. As they approached hiaa 
unregarded* the princess obsermltfaathe had nM the 
eolintenaneeof a man that had fimad, or could teach 
the way to haj^pfoess^ 

They saluted him wiili great respect, whkli he rik 
pB^A like a man n6t miaocustomed to the formn of 
noorts. ^' My chiidrte,*' said he^ ^ If you hare hM, 
your way, you shall be wittingly supplied With mtdl 
conveniencies for the night as this cavern will afford. 
I have all that nature requires, and you will not ex« 
pect delicacies in a hermit's eelL'* 
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They thanked him^ and, entering, were pleased 
with the neatness and regularity of the plaee. The 
hermit feet flesh and wine before them, thoagh be fed 
only upon fruits and water. His discourse was cheer- 
ful without levity, and pious without enthusiasm. He 
soon gained the esteem of his guests, and the princess 
repented of her hasty censure. 

At last Imlac began thus: ^< I do not now wonder 
that your reputation is so far extended; we have 
heard at Cairo of your wisdom, and came hither 
to implore your directimi for this young man and 
maiden in the cAoice of life.'' 

** To him ^hat lives well,'' answered the hermit, 
'^ every form of life is good; nor can I give any other 
rule forxhoice, than to remove from all apparent evil." 

** He will remove most certainly from evil," said 
the prince, *^ who shall devote himself to that solitude 
whidi you have recommended by your examine." 

** I have indeed lived fifteen yeans in solitude," said 
the hermit, <^ but have no desire that my example 
shsold gain any imitators. In my youth I pro- 
fessed arms, and was raised by degrees to the highest 
military rank. I have traversed wide countries at the 
head of my troops, and seen many battles and sieges. 
At last, being disgusted by the preferments of a 
younger officer, and feeling that my vigour was 
begiiming to decay, I was resolved^to close my life in 
peace, having found the world full of snares, dis- 
cord^ and misei^y. I had ence escaped from the pur- 
suit of the enemy by the dielter of this cavern, and 
tfaerefere cbese it for my final resadence. I em- 
ployed artificers to form it into chambers, and stored 
it with all that I was likely to want. 
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*^ For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like 
a tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into the har- 
bour, being delighted with the sudden change of the 
noise and hurry of war to stillness and repose* When 
the pleasure of novelty went away, I employed my 
hours in examining the plants which grow in the 
valley, and the minerals which I collected from the 
rocks. But that inquiry is now grown tameless 
and irksome. I have been for some time unsettled 
^and distracted : my mind is disturbed with a thou- 
*sand perplexities of doubt, and vanities of ima- 
gination, which hourly prevail ujpcm me» because I 
have no opportunities of relaxation or diversion. I 
am sometimes ashamed!* to think that I could not 
secure myself from vice, but by retiring from the 
exercise of virtue, and begin to suspect that I was 
rather impelled by resentment, than led by devo- 
tion, into solitude. My fancy riots in sceAes of 
, folly, and I lament that I have lost so much, and 
have gained so little. In solitude, if I escape the 
example of bad men, I want likewise the counsel 
and conversation of the good. I have been long 
comparing the evils with the advantages of society, 
and resolve to return into the world to-morrow. 
The life of a solitary man will be certainly miserable, 
but not certainly devout." 

They heainl his resolution with surprise, but after 
a short pause, offered to conduct him to Cairo. He 
dug up a considerable treasure ' which he had hid 
among the rocks, and accompanied them to the city, 
on whicbi as he appro$iched it, he gazed with rap- 
ture. ' 
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CHAP. XXII. 

THE HAPPINESS OF A MPE LED ACCORDING TO 
NATURE. 

Rasselas went often to an assembly of learned men, 
who met at stated times to unbend their minds, and 
compare their opinions. ' Their manners were some- 
what coarse, but their conversation was instructive, 
and their disputations acute, though sometimes too 
violent, and often continued till neither controvertist 
remembered upon what question they began. Some 
faults were almost general among them : every one 
was desirous to dictate to the rest, and every one was 
pleased to hear the genius or knowledge of another 
depreciated; 

In this assembly Rasselas wasrelating his interview 
with the hermit, and the wonder with which he 
heard him censure a course of life which he had so 
deliberately chosen, and so laudably followed. The 
sentiments of the hearers were various. Some were 
of opinion, that the fdly of his choice had been 
justly punished by condemnation to perpetual perse- 
verance. One of the youngest among them, with 
great vehemence, prcmounced him an hypocrite. 
Some talked of the right of society to the labour of 
individuals, and considered retirement as a desertion 
of duty. Others readily allowed, that there was a 
time when the claims of the public were satisfied, 
and when a man might properly sequester himself, 
to review his life^ and purify his heart. 

.One, who appeared more affected with the nar- 
rative than the rest, thought it likely, that the hermit 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

THE PRINCE AND HIS SISTER DIVIDE BETWEEN 
THEM THE WORK OF OBSERVATION. 

Rasselas returned home full of reflections, doubtful 
how to dii'ect his future steps. Of the way to happi- 
ness he found the learned and simple equally ignorant ; 
but, as he was yet young, he flattered himself that he 
had time remaining for more experiments, and fur- 
ther inquiries. He communicated to Imlac his ob-' 
servations and his doubts, but was answered by hiiH 
with new doubts, and remarks that gave him 
no comfort. He therefore discoursed "more frequently 
and freely with his sister, who had yetthe same hope 
with himself, and always assisted him to give some 
reason why, though he had been hitherto frustrated, 
lie might succeed at last. 

<^ We have hitherto,'' said she, " known but little 
of the world : we have never yet been either great or 
mean. In our own country, though we had royalty, 
we had no power, and in this we have not yet seen 
the private recesses of domestic peace. Imlac fti- 
vours not our search, lest we should in time find him 
mistaken. We will divide the task between us : you 
nhall try what is to be found in the spjendour of 
courts, and I will range the shades of humbler life. 
Perhaps command and authority may be the supreme 
blessings, as they afford most opportunities of dc'hig 
good: or, perhaps, what this world can give may be 
found in the modest habitations of middle fortune; 
ioo low for great designs, and too high for penury 
and distresB/* ^ .^ 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

THE PRINCE EXAMINES THE HAPPINESS OF HIGH 
STATIONS. 

RasseIiAS applauded the design, and appeared next 
day with a splendid retinue at the court of the 
Bassa. He was soon distinguished for his magnifi^ 
cence, and admitted, as a prince whose curiosity had 
brought faimfrotn distant countries, to an intimacy 
with the great officers, and frequent conversation with 
the Bassa himself. » 

He was at first inclined to believe, that the man 
must be pleased with his own condition, whom all 
approached with reverence, and heard with obe- 
dience, and who had the power to extend his edicte 
to a wlH>le kingdom. " There can be no pleasure,*' 
said he, *' equal to that of feeling at once the joy 
of thousands all made happy by wise administra- 
tion. Yet, since, by the law of subordination, this 
sublime delight can be in one nation but the lot of 
one, it is surely reasonable to think, that there is 
some satisfaction more populdr and accessible, and 
that inillions can hardly be subjected to the will of a 
single man, only to fill his particular breast with in- 
communicable content." 

These thoughts were often in his mind, and he 
found no solution of the difficulty. But as presents 
and civilities gained him more familiarity, he found 
ilmt almost qvery man who stood high in employ- 
ment ha4ed all the rest, and was hated by them, and 
.tbat their lives, werci a continual succession of plots 
and detefst^o^s, stratagems and escapes, faction and 
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treachery. Many of those who mrroanded the Baasai 
were sent only to watch and report his conduct; every 
tongue wa^ muttering caunret and ovwy eye was 
searching for a fitult* 

At last the letters of revocation arrived, the Bassa 
was carried in chains to Constantinople, and his Mime 
was mentioned no more* 

<* What are we now to think of the prerogatives of 
powjer/' said Raaselas to his sister; ^^ is it without 
any eflkacy to good? or, is the subordinate d^f^ree 
only dangerous^ and the supreme safe and g^lorious? 
Is the Sultan the only happy man in hit dcmiinionsP 
or, is the Sultan himself subject to the torments of 
suspicion, and the dread of enemies?*' 

In a short time the second BoflMwus deposed. The 
Sultan, that l»d advanced him, was murdered by the 
Jaaisaries, and his succesMir had other views and di£- 
ferent fisivourites. 

CHAP. XXV. 

THJS JPRINCVSS PURSUED BL^R INQUnV WITKMORK 
PJUGENlbB THAN ISVCCIWU 

The princess, in the mean time, inmnuated herself 
into many families; for there are few doors through 
which liberality /joined with good humour, oannot 
iind its way. The daughters of many houses were 
airy and cheerful, but Nekayah had been too long 
accustomed ^ the conversation of Imlae and her 
brother to be much pleased with childish levity, and 
prattle winch had no meaning. She found their 
tiioughts narrow, their wishes low, and their marri<^ 
ment often artificial. Their pkasurei^ IM)oras they 
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vrere, could not be preserved pure^ bat were embit- 
tered by petty competttions and urorthless emiilfl* 
tion. They were always jealous of the beauty of 
each other ; of a quality to which solicitude can add 
nothing*, and from which detraction can take no- 
thing away. Many were in lore with triflers like 
themselyes, and many fiuicied that they were in lore 
when in truth th^ were only idle. Their affection 
was not fixed on sense or virtue, and therefore sal* 
dom ended but in vexation. Their grief, however^ 
like their joy, was transient; every tiling floated in 
their mind unconnected with the past or future^ so 
that one desire easily gave wayto another, asasecond 
stone cast into the water efiacet and confounds the 
circles of the first. 

With these girls she played as with inoffensive ani-: 
mals, and found them proud of her eountenance, and 
Weary of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply, and 
her« aflability easily ' persuaded the hearts that were 
swelling with sorrow to discharge their secrets in 
her ear: and those whom hope flatteped, or prae« 
perity ddighted, often courted her to partake their 
pleasures. 

The princess and her brother commonly met in 
the evening in a private summer-house oa the bank 
of the Nile, and related to each other the occur-* 
reiices of the day. As they were sitting together, the 
princess cast her eyes upc^ the river that flowed 
before her. " Answer,*' said she^ /< great fitiiier of 
waters, thou that roUest thy floods through eighty 
nations, to the invocations of the daughter of thy 
nativekittgi Tell me if thou waterest, through all 
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thy course, a single habitation from which thou dost 
not hear the murmurs of complaint?"' 

«'< You are then/' said Rasselas, ** not more success* 
fuL in private houses than I have been in courts/' 
** I have, since the last partition of our provinces/' 
said the princess, << enabled myself to enter familiarly 
into many families, where there was the fairest shew 
of prosperity and peace, and kno::w not one house 
that is not haunted by some fury that destroys their 
quiet. 

^* I did not seek ease among* the poor, because I 
concluded that there it could not be found. But | 
saw many poor, whoiQ I had supposed to live in 
affluence. Poverty has, in large cities, very different 
appearances: it is often concealed in splendour, 
and often in extravagance. It is the care of a very 
great part of mankind to conceal their indigence 
from the rest : they support themselves by temporary 
expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for the 
morrow. 

' " This, however, was an evil, which, though fre- 
quent, I saw with less pain, because I could relieve 
it. Yet some have refused my bounties; mere of- 
fended with my quickness to detect their wants, than 
pleai^ with, my readiness to succour them: and 
others, whose exigencies compelled them to admit my 
kindness, have never been able to forgive their be- 
nefactress. Many, however, have been sincerely 
gratefol, without the ostentation of gratitude, or the- 
hope of other favours." 
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P CHAP. XXVI. 

^HE PRINCESS CONTINUES HER REMARKS UPON 
PRIVATE LIFE. 

Nekayah perceiving her brother's attention fixed, 
proceeded ih her narrative. 

'* In'&milies, where there is or is not poverty, 
t^ere is commbnly discord: if a kingdom be, as 
linlac tells us, a great family, a family likewise is 
a little kingdom, torn with factions, and exposed 
to revolutions. • An uh^yractised observer expects the 
love *of parents and children to be constant and 
equal ; but'this kindliesi^ seldom continues beyond the 
y^rs of' infancy : in a'i^hort time the children become 
rivals to their pdretits.* Benefits are allayed by re- 
proaches, and gtntittide debased by enVy. 

'* Parents and children ' seldom act in concert: 
each child endeavours to a}i^t*bptidte' the esteem or 
fondness of the p&tfeiits, atid |the parents, with yet 
less temptation, ^betitiyeadh other to their children ; 
thus sotde place their ^cbhfiilenbe in the' father, and 
some ill the fnothe!r, aindby d^re^ the house is filled 
with artifices and feuds. 

** The (^inioii^ ^6f <*iHren ahd'iiatents, of the 
yoiing and tW ol(l;'kre naturieil}^ Opposite, by th^ 
contrary effecti bf ^li<4>e and' despondence, of ex-» 
pectatioh stnd exj^^iti^ribi; withdut c^rim'e or' folly oa 
either -std^. The c6i(]iiiirs 'of life^ in youth and age 
appear idiflFerent^ laasi tb^'fa^e of riature iit spring s^n4 
winter. -Andfio^'dia'chiidren credit the assertion! 
ofpatf^tl^whichtheik' own eyes shewtbemtobeiklm? 

VOL. III. hm 
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^* Few parents act in such a manner as much to 
enforce their maxims by the credit of their lives. 
The old man trusts wholly to slow contrivance ami 
gradual progression : the youth expects to force his 
way by genius, vigour, and precipitance. The -old 
man pays regard to riches, and the youth reve^ 
rences virtue. The old man deifies prudence: the 
youth commits himself to magpaanimity and change. 
The young man, who intends no ill, believes that 
none is intended, and therefore acts with openness 
and candour: but his father, having suffered the 
injuries of fraud, is impelled to suspect, and too 
often allured to practise it. Age looks with ai^er 
on the temerity of yoiith, and youth with contempt 
on the scrupulosity of age. Thus parents and children, 
for the greatest part, live on to love less and less : 
and, if those whom nature has thus closely united are 
the torments of each other, where shall we look for 
tenderness and qcmsolation ?'| 

" Surely/' said the prince, ** youmust havie been 
unfortunate Jn your choice of.a<:quaintaiice: I am 
unwilling to believe, that the most tender .of all 
relations i^. thus impeded in its effects by natural 
necessity/' ... 

;" Domestic discord," a]i$w;er^d she, "jw not ine- 
vi|;fibly ai^d fftt^lly necessary^ but yet it is not easily 
avoided., We^ seldom see that a whole. fBimily is 
virtuous: the good and evilcaqnot well agree; and 
^e ey^l can yet. less agree with one another: even 
%\k^ yir\v^]i% ;faU sometimc^s t^ vi^iance, when their 
yirtij^s a^e of different kinds,, apd tending to ex« 
trcptm. |[^ gen^ral^ tjbosf^ parentis haire i|i09t r^ 
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ref encfe who most deserve it : for he that lives \ircll 
cannot be despised. « 

^ " Many other evils infest private life. Some are 
the slaves of servants whom they have trusted with 
their afiairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety by 
the caprice of rich relations^ whom they cannot 
please, and dare not offend. Some husbands are 
imperious, and some wives perverse: and, as it is 
always more easy to do evil than good, though the 
wisdom or virtue of one can very rarely make many 
happy, the folly or vice of one may often make many 
miserable."' 

. ^* If such be the general effect of marriage,'* said 
Aieprince, *< I shall, for the future, think it dangerous 
t& connect my interest with that of another, liest I 
should be unhappy by my partner's fault." 

"I have met,'* said the princess, ** with many who 
live single for that reason ; but I never found that 
tbeir pmidence ought to raise envy. They dream 
Away their time without friendship, without fond-* 
neaS) and are driven to rid themselves of the day, 
for which they have no use, by childish amusements, 
or vicious delights. They act as beings under the 
emstant sense of some known inferiority, that fills 
their minds with rancour, and their tongues with 
censure. They are peevish at home, and mde-* 
volent abroad; and, as the outlaws of human na«- 
ture, make it their business and their pleasure to 
disturb that society which debars thfem from its pri- 
Tilege8» To live without feeling or exciting sym- 
pathy, to be fortunate without adding to the fe- 
licity of others, or afflicted without tasting the 
balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than soli-, 
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tude : it is not retreat^ but exclusion from mankind* 
Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has- no 
pleasures." 

" What then is to be done ?*' said Rasselas ; " the 
more we inquire, the less we can revive. Snrely he 
is most likely to please himdelf that has no (jiith^r in^ 
clination to regard ." r\ 



CHAP. XXVII. ";! 



DlSaUlSITION UPON GREATNESS. 

The conversation had a short pause. The pj^nce, 
having considered his sister's observations, told 
her, that she had surveyed life with prejudice, an<d 
supposed misery where she did not find it. " Yout 
narrative,'' says he, " throws yet a darker gloom ppon 
tbe prospects of futurity : the predictions of Imlac 
were but faint sketches of the evils painted by Ne- 
kayah. I have been lately convinced that quiet i» 
not the daughter of grandeur, or of power : that 
her presence is not to be bought by wealth, nor eurf 
forced' by conquest. It is evident, that as any> 
man acts in a wider compass, he must be. more 
exposed to opposition from enmity, or miscarriage 
from chance ; whoever has many to please or to go^ 
vem, must use the ministry of many agents, some 
of whom will be wicked, and some ignorant; by. 
some he will be misled, and by others betrayed. 
If he gratifies one he will offend another; those that 
are not favoured will think themselves injured ; and, 
since favours can be conferred but upon few, th^, 
greater number will be always discontented/* 
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**Trhe discontent,'* said the princess, " which is 
thus unreasonable, I hope that I shall always have 
spirit to despise, and you, power to repress/' 

" Discontent,'* answered Rasselas, "will not 8^1- 
ways be with<Hit reason under the most just and vi- 
gilant administration of public afiairs. None, how- 
ever attentive, can always discover that merit wliich 
indigence or faction may happen to obscure; and 
none, however powerful, can always reward it. 
Yet, he thiat sees inferior desert advanced above 
him, will naturally impute that preference to par- 
tiality or caprice j and, indeed, it can scarcely be 
hoped that any man, however magnanimous by 
nature, or exalted by condition, will be able to 
persist for ever in the fixed and inexorable justice 
of distribution ; he will sometimes indulge his own 
affections, and sometimes those of his favourites ; he 
will permit some to please him who caii never serve 
him ; he !will discover in those whom he loves, qua- 
lities which in reality they do not possess ; and to 
those, from whom he receives pleasure, he will in 
his turn endeavour to give it. Thus will recom- 
mendations sometimes prevail which Were purchased 
by money, or by the more destructive bribery of flat* 
^ry and servility. . 

" He that has much to do will do something 
wrong, and of that wrong must suffer the conse- 
quences; and, if it were possible tLat he should 
always act rightly, yet when such numbers are to 
judge of his conduct, the bad will eensure and 
obstruct him by malevolence, and the good some- 
times by mistake. 
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** The highest stations cannot therefore hope to be 
the ahodes of happiness, which I would willingly be- 
lieve to have fled from thrones and palaces to seats 
of humble privacy and placid obscurity. For what 
can hinder the satisiactito, or intercept the expecta- 
tions, of him whose abilitias are adequate to his em» 
ployments, who sees with his own eyes the whole 
circuit of his influence, who chooses by his own 
knowledge all whom he trusts, and whom none are 
tempted to deceive by hope or fear ? Surely he has 
nothing to do but to love and to be loved, to be vir- 
tuous and to be happy/* 

^* Whether perfect happiness would be procured by 
perfect .goodness," said Nekayah, ** this world will 
never afford an opportunity of deciding. But this, at 
least, may be maintained, that we do not always find 
visible happiness in proportion to visible virtue. All 
natural, and almost all political evils, are incident 
alike to the bad and good : they are confounded in the 
misery of a famine, aind not much distinguished in 
the fury of a faction ; they sink tog^ther in a tem- 
pest, and are driven together from their country by 
invaders. All that virtue can afford is quietness of 
conscience, a steady prospect of a happier state ; this 
may enable us to endure calamity virith patience; but 
remember that patience must suppose pain.*' 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

EA89£X4ilJI ANI> KSKAYAH CONTINUE THEIR CON- 
VERSATIOlr. 

** Dear prioeess/' said Rasselas, ^^ you fall into the 
oommpn errors of exagg'eratory declamation , by pro- 
ducingy in a &miliar disquisition, examples of national 
calamities, and scenes of extensive misery, which are 
found in books rather than in the world, and which, 
as they are horrid, are ordained to be rare. Let us 
not imagine evils which we do not feel, nor injure 
life by misrepresentations. I cannot bear that que*- 
rulous eloquence which threatens every city with a 
iriege like that of Jerusalem, that makes famine attend 
cm every flight of locusts, and suspends pestilence on 
the wing of every blast that issues from the south. 

" On necessary and inevitable evils, which over- 
whelm kingdoms at once, all disputation is vain : 
when they happen they must be endured. But it is 
evident, that these bursts of universal distress are 
more dreaded than felt ; thousands and ten thousands 
flourish in youth, and wither in age, without the 
knowledge of any other than domestic evils, and 
share the same pleasures and vexations, whether their 
kings are mild or cruel, whether the armies of their 
country pursue their enemies, or retreat before them. 
While courts arcrdisturbed with intestine competitions, 
and ambassadors are negociating in foreign countries, 
the smith still plies his anvil, su^ the husbandman 
drives his plough forward ; the necessaries of life are 
reared and obtained; and the successive business 
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of the seasons continues to make its wonted revolu- 
tions. 

" Let us cease to consider what, perhaps, may 
never happen, and what, when it shall bappeny will 
laugh at human speculation. We will not endea- 
vour to modify the motions of the elements, or to 
fix the destiny of kingdoms. It is our busifiessi to 
consider what beings like us may perform } each 
labouring for his own happiness, by promoting 
within his circle, however narrow, the happiness of 
others. 

" Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; men 
and women are made to be companions of each other^ 
Bnd therefore I cannot be persuaded but that mar- 
riage is one of the means of happiness.** 

** I know not,'* said the princess, " whether mar- 
riage be more than one of the innumerable modes of 
human misery. When I see and reckon the various 
forms of connubial infelicity, the unexpected causes 
of lasting discord, the diversities of temper, the op- 
positions of opinion, the rude collisions of contrary 
desire where both are urged by violent impulses, the 
obstinate contests of disagreeable virtues, where both 
are supported by consciousness of good intention, I 
am sometimes disposed to think with the severer ca- 
suits of most nations, that marriage is rather per- 
mitted than approved, and that none, but by the 
instigation of a passion too much indulged, entangle 
themselves with indissoluble compacts.'* 

" You seem to forget," replied Rasselas, " that 

you have, even now, represented celibacy as less happy 

than marriage. Both conditions may be bad, but 

they cannot both be worst. Thus it happens when 

4 
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-wrong* opinions are entertained, that they muttlally 
destroy each other, and leave the mind open to 
truth/' 

" I did not expect,'* answered the princess, " to 
hear that imputed to falsehood which is the conse- 
quence only of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, 
*it is difficult to compare with exactness objects vast in 
their fextent, and various in their parts. Where we 
see or conceive the whole at once, we readily note 
the discriminations, and decide the preference : but 
of two systems, of which neither can be surveyed 
by any human being in its full compass of magnitude 
and multiplicity of complication, where is the won- 
der that judging of the whole by parts, I am al- 
ternately affected by one and the other as either 
presses on my memory or fancy ? We differ from 
ourselves just ajs we differ from each other, when we 
see only part of the question, as in the multifarious 
relations of politics and morality; but when we 
perceive the whole at once, as in numerical compu- 
tations, all agree in one judgment, and none ever 
varies his opinion/' 

" Let us not add," said the prince, **to the other 
evils of life, the bitterness of controversy, nor en- 
deavour to vie with each other in subtilties of argu- 
ment. We are employed in a search, of which both 
are equally to enjoy the success, or suffer by the mis- 
carriage. It is therefore fit that we assist each other 
You surely conclude too hastily from the infelicity of 
marriage against its institution : will not the misery 
of life prove equally that life cannot be the gift of 
Heaven ? The world must be peopled by marriage, 
or peopled without it," 
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** How the world is to be peopled/* returned Ne- 
kayahy " is not my care, and needs not be your's* I 
see no danger that the present, generation should 
emit to leave successors behind them : we are not now 
in^iring for the world, but for ourselves." 



CHAP. XXIX. 

THE DEBATE OF MARRIAGE CONTINUED. 

^^ The good of the whole/' says Rasselas, ** is the 
same with the good of all its parts. If marriage be 
best for mankind, it must be evidently best for 
individuals, or a permanent and necessary duty nrast 
be the cause of evil, and some must be inevitably 
sacrificed to the convenience of others. In the esti- 
mate which you have made of the two states, it 
appears that the incommodities of a single life are> 
in a great measure, necessary and certain, but those 
of the conjugal state accidental and avoidable. 

" I cannot forbear to flatter myself, that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy. The 
general folly of mankind is the cause of general com- 
plaint. What can be expected but disappointment 
and repentance from a choice made in the immatu- 
rity of youth, in the ardour of desire, without judg^ 
ment, without foresight, without inquiry after con- 
formity of opinions, similarity of manners, rectitude 
of judgment, or purity of sentiment ? 

** Such is the common process of marriage. A 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate 
civilities, go home, and dream of one another* 
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* 

Havkig little to divert attention, or diversify thoughtf 
they find themselves uneasy vi^hen they are apart, 
and therefore conclude that they shall be happy to- 
gether. They marry, and discover what nothing 
but voluntary blindness before had concealed ; they 
wear out life in altercations, and charge nature with 
cruelty. 

** From those early marriages proceeds likevnse the 
rivalry of parents and children : the son is eager to 
enjoy the w<»'ld before the father is willing to forsake 
it, and there is hardly room at once for two genera- 
tions. The daughter begins to bloom before the 
mother can be content to fade, and neither can for- 
bear to wish for the absence of the other. 

** Surely all these evils may be avoided by that 
deliberation and d^lay which prudence prescribes 
to irre^oc^e choice*. Jn the variety and jollity of 
youthful pleasw^ life may be well enough supported 
Mrithout the help pf ^ partner. Longer time will in- 
crease experienoe, . and wider views will allow better 
opportunities of inquiry and selection : one advantage, 
at. least, will be certain ; the parents will be visibly 
older thaa their children.'" 

^ What reason cannot collect," said Nekayah, 
'^ and what experiment has not yet taught, can be 
known only from the report of others. I have been 
told that Late marriages are not eminently happy. 
This is a question too important to be neglected, 
and I have often proposed it to those, whose accu-^ 
racy of remark, and comprehensiveness of know- 
ledge, made their sufirages worthy of regard. They 
have generally dstemiined, that it 10 dangerous for a 
nan and woman io suspend their &te upon each 
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other^ at a time when opinibns are Bx^A, and habits 
are established ; when friendships have been con- 
tracted on both sides, when life has been planned into 
method 9 and the mind has long enjoyed the contem^ 
})lation of its own prospects. 

" It is scarcely possible that two travelling through 
the world under the conduct of chance, should have 
been both directed to the same path, and it will not 
' often happen that either will quit the track which 
custom has made pleasing. When the desultory 
levity of youth has settled into regularity, it is soon 
succeeded by pride ashamed to yield, or obstinacy 
delighting to contend. And even though mutual 
esteem produces mutual desire to please, time itself, 
as it modifies unchangeably the external mien, deter* 
mines likewise the direction of the passions, and gives 
an inflexible rigidity to the manners* Long customs 
are not easily broken : he that attempts to change the 
course of his own life, very often labours in vain j 
and how shall we do that for others, which we are 
seldom able to do foi^ ourselves ?" 

" But surely," interposed the prince, " you sup- 
pose the chief motive of choice forgotten or neglected. 
Whenever I shall seek a wife, it shall be my first 
question, whether she be willing to be led by rea- 
son?'^ 

" Thus it is,** said Nekayah, ^' that philosophers 
are deceived. There are a thousand familiar disputes 
which reason never can decide; questions that eludd 
investigation, and make logic ridiculou|s; cases 
where something must be done, and where little 
can be said. Consider the state of mankind, and 
inquire how few can be supposed to act upon any 
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occasions, whether small or great, with all the reasoi?^ 
of action present to their minds. Wretched would 
be the pair above all names of wretchedness, who 
should be doomed to adjust by reason, every mornings 
all the minute detail of a domestic day. 

*f Those who marry at an advanced age, will pro- 
bably escape the encroachments of their children ; but, 
in diminution of this advantage, they will be likely to, 
leave them, ignorant and helpless, to a guardian's 
mercy: or^if that should not happen, they must at 
least go out of the world before they see t^iose whom^ 
they, loye best either wise or great. 

" From their children, if they have less to fear, 
they have less also to hope, and they lose, without 
equivalent, the joys of early love, and the convenience 
of uniting with manners pliant, and minds susceptible 
of new impressions, which might wear away their 
dissimilitudes by long cohabitation, as soft bodies, 
by continual attrition, conform their surfaces to each 
other. 

** I believe it will be found that those who marry 
late are best pleased with their children^ and those who 
marry early with their partners/* 

" The union of these two affections," said Rasselas,. 
** would produce all that could be wished. Perhaps 
there is a time when marriage might unite them, a 
time neither too early for the father, nor too late for 
the husband." 

" Every hour," answered the princess, " confirms 
my prejudice in favour of the position so often uttered 
by the mouth of Imlac, * That nature sets her gifts 
on the right hand and on the left.' Those conditions, 
which flatter hope and attract desire, are so consti-, 
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another. There are goods so opposed th^ we catinott 
i^ize both, but, by too much prudence^ may pas^ 
between them at too great a distance to reach eitiker* 
This is 'often the fate of long consideration ; he doeil^ 
nothing who endeavours to do more than is allowed 
to humanity. Flatter not yourself with contrarieties 
of pleasure. Of the blessings set before you make 
your choice, and be content. No man can taste the 
fruits of autumn while he is delighting his scent 
with the flowers of the spring : no man can, at the 
same time, fill his cup from the source and from the 
mouth of the Nile.'* ' 

CHAP. XXX. 

IMLAC ENTERS, AND CHANGES THE CONVERSATldN. 

Here Imlac entered, and interrupted them. '*Im- 
lac,'* said Rasselas, " I have been taking froin the 
princess the dismal history of private life, and am 
almost discouraged from further search.'* 

** It seems to me," said Imlac, "that while you are 
making the choice of life, you neglect to live. You 
Wander about a single citji, which, however large 
and diversified, can now afford few novelties, and 
forget that you are in a country, famous among the 
earliest monarchies for the power and wisdom of its 
inhabitants j a country where the sciences first dawned 
that illuminate the world, and beyond which the 
arts cannot be traced of civil society or domestic 
life. 

** The old Egyptians have left behind them mo- 
numents "of industry and power, bejfore which all 
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Baropean magnifi^i^iice is CM>dfessed to fade away* 'Hie 
ruins of their architecture are the schools of modem 
batlders, and from the i^onders which time has spared 
we may conjecture, though uncertainly) what it faa§ 
destroyed." 

" My curiosity/' said Rasselas, " does not very 
strongly lead me to survey piles of stone, or mounds 
of earth ; my business is with man. I came hither 
not to measure fragments of temples, or trace 
choked aqueducts, but to look upon the various 
scenes of the present world.'' 

" The things that are now before us," said the 
princess, '* require attention, and deserve it. What 
have I to do with the heroes or the monuments of 
ancient times? with times which never can return, 
and heroes, whose form of life was diflFerent from all 
that the present condition of mankind requires d!r 
allows?" 

** To know any thing," returned the poet, " we 
must know its effects ; to see men we must see their 
works, that we may learn what reason has dictated 
or passion has incited, and find what are the most 
powerful motives of action. To judge rightly of 
the present we must oppose it to the past; for all 
judgment is comparative, and of the future no- 
thing can be known. The truth is, that no mind 
is much employed upon the present; recollection 
and anticipation fill up almost all our moments* 
Our passions are jdy and grief, love and hatred, hope 
and fear. Of joy and grief the past is the object, 
and the future of hope and fear; even love and ha« 
tred reifi|)ect the past, for the cause must have been 
brfore the eflfect^ 
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^' The present state of things is the consequence of 
the former, and it is natural to inquire what were 
tlie sources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that' 
we suffer. If we act only for ourselves, to neglect 
the study of history is not prudent: if we are in- 
trusted with the care of others, it is not just. Ignor- 
ance, when it is voluntary, is criminal; and he may 
properly be charged with evil who refused to learn 
how he might prevent it. 

" There is no part of history, so generally useful as 
that which relates the progress of the human mind, 
the gradual improvement of reason, the successive 
advances of science, the vicissitudes of learning and 
ignorance which are the light and darkness of think- 
ing beings, the extinction and resuscitation of arts, 
and the revolutions of the intellectual world. If ac* 
ceuuts of battles and invasions. are peculiarly the bu- 
siness of princes, the useful or elegant arts are not to 
be neglected; those who have kingdoms to gpovern, 
have understandings to cultivate. 

. *^ Example is always more efficacious than precept. 
A soldier is formed in war, and a pa.inter must copy 
pictures. , In thii^, conteipplative life has the advan- 
tage: great actions are seldom seen, but the labours 
of art are always at hand fpr those w|^o desire to 
know what art has bjcen able to perform. 

" When the eye or the imagination is struck with 
an uncommon work, the next transition of an 
active mind is to the means by which it was per«* 
formed. Here begins the true use of such contem* 
plation; we enlarge our comprehension by new 
ideas, and perhaps recover some art lost to man- 
kind, or learn what is less perfectly known in our 
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own country. At least we compare our own with 
former times> and either rejoice at our improvement^^ 
or, what is the first motion towards good, discover 
Qur defects." 

" I am willing,'* said the prince, " to see all that 
can deserve, my search/' " And I," said the princess, 
** shall rejoice to learn something of the manners of 
antiquity." 

" The most pompous monument of Egyptian great- 
ness, and one of the most bulky works of manual in- 
■dustry,'* said Imlac, " are the pyramids ; fabrics raised 
before the time of history, and of which tbe earliest 
narratives afford us only uncertain traditions. Of 
these the greatest is still standing very little injured 
by time." 

" Let us visit them to-morrow," said Nekayah. 
*< I have often heard of the pyramids, and shall not 
rest till I have seen them within and without with 
my own eyes." 

CHAP. XXX. 

tSey visit the pyramids. 

The resolution bein^ thus taken, they set out 
the next day. They laid tents upon their camels, 
being resolved to stay among the pyramids till 
their curiosity was fully satisfied. They travelled 
gently, turned aside to every thing remarkable, 
stopped from time to time and conversed with the 
inhabitants, and observed the various appearances of 
towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and cultivated 
nature. 

VOL. III. CO n A 
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When they came to the great pyramid, they were 
astonished at the extent of the base, and the height 
of the top. Imlac explained to them the principles 
upon which the pyramidal form was chosen for a 
fabric intended to co*extend its duration with 
that of the world : he shewed that its gradual di« 
minution gave it such stability, as defeated all the 
common attacks of the elements, and could scarcely 
be overthrown by earthquakes themselves, the least 
resistible of natural violence. A concussion that 
should shatter the pyramid would threaten the disso* 
lution of the continent. 

They measured all its dimensions, and pitched their 
tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to enter 
its interior apartments, and having hired the common 
guides, climbed up to the first passage, when the fa« 
vourite of the princess, looking into the cavity, step- 
ped back and trembled. *^ Pekuah,'' said the prin- 
cess, " of what art thou afraid?'* " Of the narrow 
entrance,*' answered the lady, " and of the dreadful 
gloom. I dare not enter a place which must surely 
be inhabited by unquiet souls. The original posses- 
sors of these dreadful vaults will start up before us, 
' and perhaps shut us in for ever." She spoke, and 
threw her arms round the neek of her mistress. 

^' If all your fear be of apparitions," said the 
prince, " I will promise you safety : there is no dan- 
ger from the dead; he that is once buried wiU be 
seen no more." 

** That the dead are seen po more," said Imlac, *' I 
will not undertake to maiiitain, against the con- 
carrent and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of 
all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, 
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amon^ whom apparitions of the dead are not re^ 
lated and believed. This opinion, which perhaps 
prevails as far as human nature is diffused, could 
become universal only by its truth: those, that 
never heard of one another, would not have agreed 
in a tale which nothing but experience can make cre- 
dible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, can 
very little weaken the general evidence; and some 
who deny it with their tongues confess it by their 
fears. 

" Yet I do not mean to add new terrors to those 
which have already seized upon Pekuah. There can 
be no reason why spectres should haunt the pyramid 
more than other places, or why they should have 
power or will, to hurt innocence and purity. Our 
entrance is no violation of their privileges j we can 
take nothing from them, how then can we offend 
'them?" 

" My dear Pekuah," said the princess, " I will al- 
ways go before you, and Imlac shall follow you. Re- 
member that yqu are the companion of the princess 
of Abissinia." 

'< if the princess is pleased that her servant should 
die," returned the lady, *^ let faer command some 
death less dreadful than enclosure in this horrid oar 
vern. You know I dare not disobey you : I must go 
if you command me; bat, if I once enter, I never 
shall come back." 

The princess saw that her fear wm too strong for 
expostulation or reproof, aadL CTabvaciBg faer, told h^r 
that she should stay in the tent till their retwn. Pqt 
kuah was yet not satisfied, hot entreated the princeos 
not to pursue so dr^dfui a put pose as that of enter* 
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ing the recesses of the pyramid* " Though I cannot 
teach courage/* said Nekayah, " I must not learu 
cowardice; nor leave ^ at last undone what I came 
hither only to do/* 



CHAP. XXXL 

THEY ENTER THE PYRAMIB. 

Pekuah descended to the tents, and the rest entered 
the pyramid: they passed through the galleries, sur- 
veyed the vaults of marble, and examined the chest 
in which the body of the founder is supposed to have 
been reposited. They then sat down in one of the 
most spacious chambers to rest a while before th^y at- 
tempted to return. 

** We have now,** said Imlac, " gratified our minds 
with an exact view of the greatest work of man, ex- 
cept the wall of China. 

" Of the wall it is very easy to assign the motive. 
It secured a wealthy and timorous nation from the 
incursions of Barbarians, whose unskilfulness in arts 
made it easier for them to supply their wants by ra- 
pine than by industry, and who from time to time 
poured in upon the habitations of peaceful commerce, 
as vultures descend upon domestic fowl. Their ce- 
lerity and fierceness made the wall necessary, and 
their ignorance made it eflScacious. 

" But for the pyramids, no reason has ever been 
given adequate to the cost and labour of the work. 
The narrowness of the chambers proves that it could 
afford no retreat from enemies, and treasures might 
have been reposited at far less expence with equal se- 
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curity. It seems to have been erected only in com* 
pliance with that hunger of imagination which preys 
incessantly upon life, and must be always appeased by 
some employment. Those who have already all that 
they can enjoy, must enlarge their desires. He that 
has built for use, till use is supplied, must begin to 
build for vanity, and extend his plan to the utmost 
power of human performance, that he may not be 
soon reduced to form another wish. 

'' I consider this mighty structure as a monument 
of the insufficiency of human enjoyments. A king, 
whose power is unlimited, and whose treasures sur- 
mount all real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
solace, by the erection of a pyramid, the satiety of 
dominion and tastelessness of pleasures, and to amuse 
the tediousness of declining life, by seeing thousands 
labouring without end, and one'stone, for no pur- 
pose, laid upon another. Whoever thou art, that, 
not content with a moderate condition, imaginest 
happiness in royal magnificence, and dreamest that 
command or riches can feed the appetite of novelty 
with perpetual gratifications, survey the pyramids, 
and confess thy folly!" 



CHAP. XXXII. 

THE PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED 
MISFORTUNE. ^ 

They rose up, and returned through the cavity at 
which they had entered, and the princess prepared 
for her favourite a long narrative of dark labyrinths, 
and costly rooms, and of the different impressions 
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which the varieties of the way had made Upon her. 
But wheU they came to their train, they found every 
one silent and dejected : the men discovered shame 
and fear in their coontenances, and the women were 
weeping in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try to conjecture, 
but immediately inquired, <' You had scarcely en- 
tered into the pyramid," said one of the attendants, 
** when a troop of Arabs rushed upon us : we were too 
few to resist them, and too slow to escape. They 
were about to search the tents, set us on our camels, 
and drive us a}ong before them, when the approach 
of some Turkish horsemen put them to flight; but 
they seized the lady Pekuah with her two maids, 
^aid carried them away : the Turks are now pursuing 
them by <Mir instigation, but I fear they will not be 
Able to overtake them." 

The princess was overpowered with sutT)rise and 
grirf. Rasscliasj in the first heat of bis resentment, 
.ordered his servants to follow him, and prepared to 
pursue the robbers with his sabre in-his hand. " Sir," 
mA Imlac, « what can ydu hop^ from violence or 
valour? the Arabs are mounted on horses trained to 
battle and retreat; we have only beasts of burden. 
By leaving our present station we may lose the prin- 
cess, but cannot hb^ to regain Pekuah." 

In a short time the Turks returned, having not 
bi^A able to reach the enemy, the princess burst 
out into new lamentalions, and Rasselas could scarcely 
forbear to reproach them with cowardice; but Imlac 
. was of opinion, that the escape of the Arabs Vras no^ad- 
' dititoi to their misfortune, for perhaps they would have 
kiJkd their captiv^ rather than have resigned them. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

THBY H£TU&N TO CAIRO WITHOUT PEKUAH. 

There was nothing to be hoped fpom longer stay. 
They returned to Cairo repenting of their curiosity^ 
censraring the negligence of the government, lament- 
ing their own rashness which had neglected to pro- 
cure a guard, imagining many expedients by which 
the loss of Pekuah might have been prevented, and 
resolving to do something for her recovery, though 
none cduld find any thing proper to be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her wo- 
men attempted to comfort her, by telling her that 
all had their troubles, and that lady Pekuah had en- 
joyed much happiness in the world for a long time, 
and might reasonably expect a change of fortune. 
They hoped that some good would befall her where- 
soever she was, and that their mistress would find 
another friend who might supply her place. 

The princess made them no answer, and they con- 
tinued the form of condolence, not much grieved in 
their hearts that the favourite was lost. 

fiext day the prince presented to the Baissa a me- 
morial of the wrong which he had sufFej-ed, and a 
petition for redress. The Bassa threatened to punish 
the robbers, but did not attempt to catch them, nor 
indeed, could any account or description be given by 
which he might direct the pursuit. 

"^It soon appeared that nothing would be done by 
authority. Governors, being accustomed to hear of 
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more crimes than they can punishi and more wrongs 
than they can redress* set themselves at ease by in* 
discriminate negligence, and presently forget the re- 
quest \vhen they lose sight of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured to gain some intelligmce 
by private agents. He found many who pretended 
to an exact knowledge of all the haunts of the 
Arabs, and to regular correspondence with their 
chiefs, and who readily undertook the recovery of 
Peknah. Of these, some were furnished with money 
for their journey, and came back no more; some 
were liberally paid for accounts which a few day* 
discovered to be false. But the princess would not 
suffer any means, however improbable, to be left 
untried. While she was doing something she kept 
her hope alive. As one expedient failed, another was 
suggested ; when one messenger returned unsuccess- 
ful, another was dispatched to a difierent quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and of Pekuah no- 
thing had been heard ; the hopes which they had 
endeavoured to raise in each other grew more 1an-» 
gruid, and the princess, when she saw nothing more 
to be tried, sunk down inconsolable in hopeless de- 
jection. A thousand times she reproached herself 
with the easy compliance, by which she permitt^ 
her favourite to stay behind her. " Had not my 
fondness,'* said she, '^ lessened my authority, Pekuah 
had not dared to talk of her terrors. She ought 
to have feared me more than spectres. A severe 
look would have overpowered her; a peremptory 
command would have compelled obedience. Why 
did foolish indulgence prevail upon me ? Why did 
I not speak and refuse to hear ?** : 
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* Great princess," said Imlac, ** do. not reproach 
yanrself for your virtue, or consider that as blame* 
able by which evil has accidentally been caused. 
Your tenderness for the timidity of Pekuah was ge- 
nerous and kind. When we act according to our 
duty, we commit the eveiit to Him by whose law$ 
our actions are governed, and who will suffer none to 
be finally punished for obedience. When, in pros- 
pect of some good, whether natural or moral, we 
break the rules prescribed us, we withdraw from the 
direction of supierior Ti^tsdom, and take all conse- 
quences upon ourselves. Man cannot so far know 
the connexion of causess and events, as that he may 
venture to do wrong in order to do right. When 
we pursue our end by lawful means, we may always 
console our mii^carriage by the hope of future re- 
compence. Wben we consult only our own policy, 
and attempt to find a nearer way to good, by over- 
leaping the settled boundaries of right and wrong, 
we cannot be happy even by success, because we 
cannot escape the consciousness of our fault: but, 
if we miscarry, the disappointmemt is irremediably 
imbittered. How comfortless is the sorrow of him 
who feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the vexa- 
tion of calamity which guilt has brought upon 
him? 

" Consider, princess, what would have been your 
condition, if the :lady Pekuah had entreated to ac- 
, company you, and being compelled to stay in the 
tents, had been carried away; or how would you 
have borne the thought, if you had forced her into 
the pyramid^ and she had died before you in agoniei 
ofterror?'' 
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'< Had either hai^^ened," said Nekayah, <^ I could 
not hare endured life till now : I should have been 
tortured to madness by the remembrance of such 
cruelty, or must have pined away in abhorrence of 
myself/' 

*' This at least/' said Imlac^ *^ is the present reward 
of vyrtuottfi conduct^ that no unlucky consequence can 
oblige us to repent it/' i 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

THETBlNCSSa IiANOUISHES FOR WANT OFPBKtTAH. 

Nkkayah being thus reconciled to herself, found 
that no evil is inmi^ibrtable but that which is ac« 
companied with consciousness of wrong. She was, 
from time to time, delivered from the violence of 
tempestuous sorrow, and sunk into silent pensiveness 
and glocmiy tranquillity. She sat from morning to 
evening recollecting all that had been done or said 
by her Pekuah, treasured up with care every trifle 
on which Pekuah had set an accidental value^ and 
which might recall to mind any little incident or 
(Bareless conversation. The sentiments of her whom 
she now expected to see no more, were treasured in 
her memory as mles of life, and she deliberated to no 
other end than to conjecture on any occasion what 
would have been the opinion and counsel of Pekuah* 
, The women, by whom she was attended, knew 
aiotliing of her i>eal condition^ and therefore she could 
i)ot talk to them but with cautmi aad reserve. Sttie 
began to remit her curiosity, having no great care 
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to collect notions M^hich she had no convenience of 
uttering. Rasselas endeavoured fifst to comfort, and 
afterwards to divert her ; he hired musicians, to whom 
she seemed to listen, but did not hear them, itnd pro* 
cured masters to instruct her in various arts, vi^hoae 
lectures, when they visited her again, were again to 
be repeated. She had lost her taste of pleasure, and 
her ambition- of excellence. And her mind, though 
forced into short excursions, always recurred to the 
image of her friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly enjoined to 
renew his inquiries, and was asked every night whe- 
ther he had yet heard of Pekuah, till not being able 
to return the princess the answer that she desired, he 
was less and less willing to come into her presence. 
She observed his backwardness, and commanded 
him to attend her. " Yott are not,*' said she, " to 
confound impatience with resentment, or to suppose 
that I charge you with n^lig^nce, because I repine 
at your unsuccessfulness. : I do not much wonder at 
your absence ; I know that the unhappy are never 
pleasing, and that all naturally avoid the contagioh 
of misery. To hear complaints is wearisome alike 
to the wretched and the happy ; for who would cloud, 
by adventitious grief> the short gleams of gaiety 
which life allows us ? or who, that is struggling un- 
der his own evils, will add to them the miseries of 
another ? 
^ /' The time is at hand, when none shall be dis- 
turbed any Jonger by the sighs of Nekayah: my 
search after happiness is now^ at an end. I am re- 
jalved to retire from the world with all its flatteries 
and deceits, and ^ill hide myself in solitude without 
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any other care than to compose my thoughts, and re- 
gnlate my hours by a constant succession of innocent 
occupations, till, with a mind purified from all earthly 
desires, I shall enter into that state, to \^hich all are 
hastening, and in which I Hope again to enjoy the 
friendship of Pekuah/* 

*^ Do not entangle your mind,'' said Imlac, " by 
irrevocable determinations, nor increase the burthen 
of life by a voluntary accumulation of misery ; the 
weariness of retirement will continue or increase 
when the loss of Pekuah is forgotten. That you have 
been deprived of one pleasure, is no very good reason 
for rejection of the. rest." 

<* Since Pekuah was taken from me," said the prin- 
cess, "I have no pleasure to reject or to retain. She 
that has no one to love or trust has little to hope. 
She* watits the radical principle of happiness. We 
may, perhaps, allow that what satisfaction this world 
> can afford, must arise from the conjunction of wealth, 
knowledge, and goodness : wealth is nothing but as 
it is bestowed, and knowledge nothing but as it is 
communicated ; they must therefore be imparted to 
others, and to whom could I now delight to impart 
them ? Goodness affords the only comfort which can 
be enjoyed without a partner, and goodness may be 
practised in retirement." 

'^ How far solitude may admit goodness or ad- 
vance it, I shall not," replied Imlac, ** dispute at pre- 
sent. Remember the confession of the pious hernait. 
You will wish to return into the world when the 
image of your companion has 1^ your thoughts." 
"That time," said Nekayah," will never come. The 
generous frankness, the modest obsequiousness, and 
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the feiithful secrecy of my dear Pekuah, will alwaya 
be more missed^ as I shall live longer to see vice and 
folly/' 

^^ The state of a mind oppressed with a sadden 
calamity," said Imlac, ** is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who when the 
first night came upon them, supposed that day 
would never return. When the clouds of sorrow 
gather over us, we see nothing beyond them, nor can 
imagine how they will be dispelled: yet a new day 
succeeded to the night, and sorrow is never long 
without a dawn of ease. But they who restrain 
themselves from receiving comfort, do as the sa<* 
vages would have done, had they put out their 
eyes when it was dark. Our minds, like our bodies, 
are in continual flux; something is hourly lost^ and 
something acquired. To lose much at once is in- 
convenient to either, but while the vital powers re- 
main uninjured, nature will find the means of re- 
paration. Distance has the same effect on the mind 
as on the eye, and while we glide along the stream 
of time, whatever we leave behind us is always 
lessening, and that which we approach increasing in 
magnitude. Do not suffer life to stagnate; it will 
grow muddy for want of motion : commit yourself 
again to the current of the world ; Pekuah will va- 
nish by degrees; you will meet in your way sdme 
other favourite, or learn to diffuse yourself in general 
conversation." 

" At least," said the prince, " do not despair before 
all remedies have been tried : the inquiry after the 
unfortunate lady is still continued, and shall be car- 
ried on with yet greater diligence, on condition 

1 
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that you will promise to wait a year for the events 
without any unalterable resolution:*' 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand, and 
made the promise to her brother, who had been ad- 
vised by Imlac to require it., Imlac had, indeed, 
no great hope of regaining Pekuah, but he sup- 
posed, that if he could secure the interval of a year, 
thQ princess would be then in no danger of a 
cloister. 

CHAP. XXXV. 

PEKUAH IS STILL REMEMBERED. THE PROGRESS 
OF SORROW. 

Nekayah, seeing that nothing was omitted for the 
recovery of her favourite, and having, by her promise, 
set her intention of retirement at a distance, began 
imperceptibly to return to common cares and com- 
mon pleasures. She rejoiced without her own consent 
at the suspension of her sorrows, and sometimes caught 
herself with indignation in the act of turning away 
her mind from the remembrance of her whom yet 
she resolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day for 
meditation oa the merits and fondness of Pekuah, 
and for some weeks retired constantly at the time 
fixed, and returned with her eyes swollen and her 
countenance clouded. By degrees she grew less 
scrupulous, and suffered any important and pressing 
avocation to delay the tribute of daily tears. She 
then yielded to less occasions; sometimes forgot 
what she was indeed afraid to ren^^ember, and at 
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luit wholly released hemelf from the duty of perio- 
dical affliction. 

Her real love of Pekuah wasi yet not diminished. 
A thousand occurrences brought her back to me-> 
inoryj and a thousand wants, which nothing but the 
poa^dence of friendship can supply, made har fre* 
quently regretted. She, therefor^ solicited Imlac 
never to desist from inquiry, and to leave no art of 
iatelUg?nce untried, that, at least, she might have 
the comfort of knowing that she did liot suffer by 
negligence or sluggishness. *^ Yet, what," said she, 
^< is to be expected from our pursuit of happiness, 
when we find the state of life to be such, that hap- 
piness itself is the cause of misery? Why should 
we endeavour to attain that, of which the possession 
cannot be secured ? I shall henceforward fear to yield 
my heart to excellence, however bright, or to fond- 
ness, however tender, lest I should lose again what I 
tiave lost in Pekuah." 

cJhap. xxxvl 

THE PRINCESS HEARS XEWS OF PEKUAH. 

In seven months, one of the messengers, who had 
been sent away upon the day when the promise 
was drawn from the princess, returned, after many 
unsuccessful rambles, from the borders of Nubia, 
with an account that Pekuah was in the hands of an 
Arab chief, who ppsseissed a castle or fortress on the 
extremity <rf Egypt. The Arab, whose revenue was 
plunder, was willing to restore her, with her two at- 
tendantf, for two kimdre^ ounces of gold. 
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The price was no sabject of debate. The princasf 
was in ecstacies when she heard that her favourite 
was alive, and might so cheaply be ransomed. She 
<!0uld not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah'i^* 
happiness or her own, but entreated her brother to 
send back the messenger with the sum required. 
Imlac being consulted, was not very confident of 
the veracity of the relator, and was still more doubt-* 
fdl of the Amb*s faith, who might, if he were too 
liberally trusted, detain at once, the money and the 
captives. He thought it dangerous to put them*^ 
selves in the power of the Arab, by going into his 
district, and could not expect that tbe Rover would 
so much expose himself as to come into the lower 
country, where he might be seized by the forces of the 



It is difficult to negotiate where neither will trust, 
But Imlac, after some deli beirat ion, directed the mes^- 
senger to propose that Pekuah should be conducted 
by ten horsemen to the monastery of St. Antony, 
which is situated in the deserts of Upper-^Egypt, 
where she should be met by the same number, and 
her ransom should be paid. 

That no time might be lost, as they expected 
that the proposal would not be refused, they imme- 
diately began their journey to the monastery ; and, 
when they arrived, Imlac went forward with the 
former messenger to the Arab's fortress. Rasselas 
was desirous to go with them; but neither his sister 
nor Imlac would consent. The Arab, according 
to the custom of his nation, observed the laws of 
hospitality with great exactness to those who pot 
themselves into his power, and, in a few days. 
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brought Pekuah with her maids, by'easy journeys, to 
Ijie place appointed, where receiving' the stipulated 
price, he restored her with great respect to liberty and 
her friends, and undertook to conduct them back 
towards Cairo beyond all danger of robbery or viol- 
ence. 

The princess and her favourite embraced each other 
with transport too violent to be expressed, and went 
out together to pour the tears of tenderness in secret, 
and exchange professions of kindness and gratitude. 
After a few hours they returned into the refectory of 
the convent, where, in the presence of the prior and 
his brethren, the prince required of Pekuah the his* 
tory of her adventures* 



CHAP. XXXVIL 

THE ADVENTURES OP THE LAD^t l>EKtJAfl:. 

" At what time and in what manner, I was forced 
away,'* said Pekuah, "your servants have told 
you. The suddenness of the event struck me with 
surprise, and I was at first rather stupified than agitat- 
ed with any passion of either fear or sorrow* My con- 
fusion was increased by the speed and tilmult of our 
flight, while we were followed by the Turks, who, as 
it seemed, soon despaired to overtake us, or were 
afraid of those whom they made a shew of menacing. 

" When the Arabs saw themselves out of danger 
they slackened their course, and as I was less ha- 
rassed by external violence, 1 began to feel more un- 
easiness in my mind. After sonie time we stopped 
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near a spring shaded with trees in a pleasant mea- 
dow, where we were set upon the ground, and of- 
fered such refreshments as our masters were partak- 
ing. I was suffered to sit with my maids apart from 
the rest, and none attempted to comfort or insult us. 
Here I first began to feel the full weight of my mi- 
sery. The girls sat weeping in silence, and from 
time to time looked on me for succour. I knew not 
to what condition we were doomed, nor could con- 
jecture where would be the place of our captivity, 
or whence to draw any hope of deliverance. I was 
in the hands of robbers and savages, and had no 
n^ason' to suppose that their pity Ivas more than 
their justice, or that they would forbear the grati- 
fication of any ardour of desire, or caprice of cruelty. 
I, however, kissed my maids, and endeavoured to 
pacify them by remarking, that we were yet treated 
with decency, and that, since we were now carried 
beyond pursuit, there was no danger of violence to 
our lives. 

" When we were to be set again on horseback, my 
maids clung round me, and refused to be parted, but 
I commanded them not to irritate those who had us 
in their power. We travelled the remaining part of 
the day through an unfrequented and pathless coun- 
try, and came by moon-light to the side of a hill, 
where the rest of the troop was stationed. Their 
tents were pitched, and their firejs kindled, and our 
chief was welcomed as a man much beloved by his 
dependants. 

" We were received into a large tent, where 
we found women who had attended their husband? 
in the expedition. They set before us the supper 
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which they had provided, and I eat it rather to en- 
courage my maids, than to comply with any ap-» 
petite of my own. When the meat was taken away, 
they spread the carpets for repose. I was weary, 
and hoped to find in sleep that remission of distress 
which nature seldom denies. Ordering myself there- 
fore to be undrest, I observed that the women looked 
very earnestly upon me, not expecting, I suppose, to 
see me so submissively attended. When my upper 
vest was taken oflF, they were apparently struck 
with the splendour of my clothes, and one of them 
timorously laid her hand upon the embroidery. She 
then went out^ and, in a short time, came back with 
another woman, who seemed to be of a higher rank, 
and greater authority. She did, at her entrance, 
the usual act of reverence, and taking me by the 
hand, placed me in a smaller tent, spread with finer 
carpets, where I spent the night quietly with my 
naaids. 

" In the morning, as I was sitting on the grass, 
the chief of the troop came towards me. I rose up 
to receive him, and he bowed with great respect. 
<* Illustrious lady,'* said he, ^^ my fortune isjbetter 
than I had presumed to hope; I am told by my wo- 
men, that I have a princess in my camp.'* *' Sir,'* 
answered I, " your women have deceived themselves 
and you; I am not a princess, but an unhappy 
stranger who intended soon to have left this country, 
in which I am now to be imprisoned for ever." 
"Whoever, or whencesoever, yoii are," returned the 
Arab, " your dress, and that of your servants, shew 
your rank to be high, and your wealth to be great. 
Why should you, who can so easily procure yoiir 
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ransom^ think yourself in danger of perpetual cap^ 
tivity ? The purpose of my incursions is to increase 
my riches, or, more properly, to gather tribute. 
The sons of Ishmael are the natural and hereditary 
lords of this part of the continent, which is usurped 
by late invaders, and low-born tyrants, from whom 
we are compelled to take by the sword what is de- 
nied to justice. The violence of war admits no 
distinction ; the lance that is lifted at guilt and 
power, will sometimes fall on innocence and gen- 
tleness." 

** How little," said I, ** did I expect that yester- 
day it should have fallen upon me !". 

" Misfortunes," answered the Arab, ." should al- 
ways be expected. If the eye of hostility could 
learn reverence or pity, excellence like yours had 
been exempt from injury. But the angels of afflic- 
tion spread their toils alike for the virtuous and the 
wicked, for the mighty and the mean. Do not be 
disconsolate : I am not one of the lawless and cruel 
rovers of -the desert ; I know the rules of civil life : 
I will fix your ransoni, give a passport to your 
messenger, and perform my stipulation with nice 
punctuality." 

" You will easily believe that I was pleased with 
his courtesy: and finding that his predominant 
passion was desire of money, I began now t6 think 
my ^ danger less, for I knew that no sum woidd 
be thought too great for the release of Pekuah. 
I told him, that he should have, no reason to charge 
me with ingratitude, if I was used with kindness, 
and that any ransom which could be expected for 
a maid of common rank, would be paid; but that 
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he must not persist to rate me as a princess. He said, 
he would consider what he should demand, and then 
smiling, bowed and retired. 

** Soon after the women came about me, each con- 
tending to be more officious than the other, and my 
maids themselves were served with reverence. We 
travelled onward by short journeys. On the fourth 
day the chief told me, that my ransom must be two 
hundred ounces of gold j which I not only promised 
him, but told him, that I would add fifty more, if I 
and my maids were honourably treated. 

" I never knew the power of gold before. From 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The march 
of every day was longer or shorter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched where I chose to rest. We 
now had camels and other conveniences for travel, 
my own women were always at my side, and I amus- 
ed myself with observing the manners of the vagrant 
nations, and with viewing remains of ancient edifices, 
with which these deserted countries appear to have 
been, in some distant age, lavishly embellished. , 

" The chief of the band was a man far from illi- 
terate : he was able to travel by the stars or the com- 
pass, and had marked, in his erratic expeditions, 
such places as are most worthy the notice of a pas- 
senger. He observed to me, that buildings are al- 
ways best preserved in places little frequented, and 
difficult of access: for, when once a country declines 
from its primitive splendour, the more inhabitants are 
left, the quicker ruin will be made. Walls supply 
stones more easily than quarries, and palaces and 
temples will be demolished, to make stables of gra* 
nite, and cottages of porphyry. • 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 

THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAH CONTINUED. 

" We wandered about in this manner for some weeks, 
whether, as our chief pretended, for my grjttifica- 
tion, or, as I rather suspected, for some convenience 
of his own. I endeavoured to appear contented 
where suUenness and resentment would have been 
of no use, and that endeavour conduced much to 
the calmness of my mind^ but my heart was al- 
ways with Nekayah, and the troubles of the night 
much overbalanced the amusements of the day. 
My women, who threw all their cares upon their 
mistress, set their minds at ease from the time 
when they saw me treated with respect, and gave 
themselves up to the incidental ^alleviations of our 
fatigue without solicitude or sorrow. I was pleased 
with their pleasure,^ and animated with their con- 
fidence. My condition had lost much of its ter- 
ror, since I found that the Arab ranged the coun- 
try merely to get riches. Avarice is an uniform 
and tra.ctable vice : other intellectual distempers are 
different in different constitutions of mind; that 
which sooths the pride of one will offend the pride 
of another; but to the favour of the covetous there 
is a ready way; bring money and nothing is denied. 
" At last we came to the dwelling of our chief, a 
strong and spacious house built with stone in an island 
of the Nile, which lies, as I was told, under the tro- 
pic. " Lady," said the Arab, " you shall rest after 
your journey a few weeks in this place, where you 
are to consider yourself as sovereign. My occu- 
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pation is war : I, have therefore chosen this obscure 
residenqe, from which I can issue unexpected, and to 
which I can retire unpursued. You may now repose 
in security : here are few pleasures, but here is no 
danger." He then led me into the inner apartments, 
and seating me on the richest couch, bowed to the 
ground. His women, who considered me as a rival, 
looked on me with malignity; but being soon in- 
formed that I was a great lady detained only for my 
ransom, they began to vie with each other in obse- 
quiousness and reverence. 

" Being again comforted with new assurances of 
speedy liberty, I was for some days diverted from 
impatience by the novelty of the place. The turrets 
overlooked the country to a great distance, and af- 
forded a view of many windings of the stream. In 
the day I wandered from one place to another, as 
the course of the sun varied the splendour of the 
prospect, and saw many things which 1 had never 
seen before. The crocodiles and river-horses are 
commcm in this unpeopled region, and I often 
looked upon them with terror, though I knew that 
they could not hurt me. For some time I expected 
to see mermaids and tritons, which, as Imlac.has 
told me, the European travellers have stationed in 
the Nile, but no such beings ever appeared, and 
the Arab, when I inquired after them, laughed at 
my credulity. 

" At night the Arab always attended me to a 
tower set apart for celestial observations, where he 
endeavoured to teach me the names and courses of 
the stars. I had no great inclination to this study, 
but an appearance of attention was necessary to 
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please my instructor, who valued himself for his skill; 
and, in a little while, I found some employment re-> 
quisite to beguile the tediousness of time, which was 
to be passed always amidst the same objects. I was 
weary of looking in the morning on things from 
which I had turned away weary in the evening : I 
therefore was at last willing to observe the stars ra- 
ther than do nothing, but could not sal ways compose 
my thoughts, and was very often thinking on Ne- 
kayah, when others imagined me contemplating the 
sky. Soon after the Arab went upon another expe-> 
dition, and then my only pleasure was to talk with 
my maids about the accident by which we were car* 
ried away^ and the happiness that we should all en- 
joy at the end of our captivity.'* 

** There were women in your Arab*s fortress," said 
the princess, " why did you not make them your com- 
panions, enjoy their conversation, and partake their 
diversions ? In a place where they found business or 
amusement, why should you alone sit corroded with 
idle melancholy? or why could not you bear, for 
a few months, that condition to which they were con- 
demned for life?" 

" The diversions of the women," answered Pe- 
kuah, " were only childish play, by which the mind, 
accustomed to stronger operations, could not be 
kept busy. I could do all which they delighted 
in doing by powers merely sensitive, while my in- 
tellectual faculties were flown to Cairo. They ran 
from room to room as a bird hops from wire to 
wire in his cage. They danced for the sake of mo- 
tion, as lambs frisk in a meadow. One sometimes 
pretended to be hurt, that the rest might be )ilarm« 
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ed; or hid herself, that another hiight seek her. 
Part of their time passed in watching* the progress of 
light bodies that floated on the river, and part in 
marking the various forms into which clouds broke 
in the sky. 

** Their business was only needle-work, in which 
I and my maids sometimes helped them; but you 
know that the mind will easily straggle from the 
fingers, nor will you suspect that captivity and ab- 
sence from Nekayah could receive solace from silken 
flowers. 

'^ Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped from 
their conversation : for of what could they be ex- 
pected to talk? They had seen nothing; for they 
had lived from early youth in that narrow spot : of 
what they had not seen they could have no know- 
ledge, for they could not read. They had no ideas 
but of the few things that came within their view, 
and had hardly names for any thing but their 
clothes and their food. As I bore a superior cha- 
Tacter, I was often called to terminate their quarrels, 
which I decided as equitably as I could. , If it could 
have amused me to hear the complaints of each 
against the rest, I might have been often detained by 
long stories; but the motives of their animosity were 
so small, that I could not listen without intercepting 
the tale.'* 

" How," said Rasselas, " can the Arab, whom you 
represented as a man of more than common accom- 
plishments, take any pleasure in his seraglio when it 
is filled only with women like these? Are they ex- 
quisitely beautiful?'' 
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" They do not,** said Pekuah, " want that unaf* 
fecting and ignoble beauty which may subsist with^ 
out sprightlin^ss or sublimity, without energy of 
thought or dignity of virtue. But to a goaan like the 
Arab, such beauty was only a flower casually plucked 
and carelessly thrown away* Whatever pleasures he 
might find among them, they were not those of 
friendship or society. When they were playing 
about him, he looked on them with inattentive su^ 
periority : when they vied for his regard, he 3ome<* 
times turned away disgusted. As they had no 
knowledge, their talk could take nothing from the 
tediousness of life: as they had qp choice, their 
fondness, or appearance of fondness, e:$:cited in him 
neither pride nor gratitude j he was notexaltad in hia 
own esteem by the smiles of a womaHs who saw no 
other man, nor was much obliged by that regard, 
of which he could never know the sincerity, and 
which he might often perceive to be exerted, not so 
much to delight him as to pain a rival. That 
which he gave, and they r^eived, as love, was 
only a careless distribution of superfluous timfe, such 
love as man can bestow upon that which he despises, 
such as has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor 
sorrow." 

' ** You have reason, lady, to think yourself happy," 
said Imlac, ^' that you have been thus easily dismissed. 
How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be will- 
ing, in ^n intellectual famine, to. lose such a banquet 
as Pekuah's conversation ?" 

" I am inclined to believe," answered Pekuab, 
" that he was for some time in susrpeiisej for, notwith- 
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standing bis promise, whenever I proposed to dis* 
patch a messenger to Cairo, he found some excuse 
for delay. While I was detained in his house he 
made many incursions into the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and, perhaps, he would hs^ve refused to dis-* 
charge me, had his plunder been equal to his 
wishes. He returned always courteous, related his 
adventures, delighted to hear my observations, and 
endeavoured to advance my acquaintance with the 
stars. When I importuned him to send away my 
letters, he soothed me with professions of honour 
and sincerity ; and, when * I could be no longer de- 
cently denied, put his troop again in motion^ and 
left me to govern in his absence. I was much af- 
flicted by this studied procrastination, and was some- 
times afraid that I should be forgotten: that you 
would leave Cairo, and I must end my days in an 
island of the Nile. 

" I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and cared 
so little to entertain him, that he for a while more 
frequently talked with my niaids. That he should 
fall in love with them, or with me> might have been 
equally fatal, and I was not much pleased with the 
growing friendship. My anxiety was not long : for, 
as I recovered some degree of cheerfulness, he re- 
turned to me, and I could not forbear to despise my 
former uneasiness. 

" He still delayed to send for my ransom, and 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had not 
your agent found his way to him. The gold which 
he would not fetch, he could not reject when it 
was offered. He hastened to prepare for our jour- 
ney hither, like a m^n delivered from the pain of 
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an intestine conflict. I took leave of my compa- 
nions in the house^ who dismissed me with cold 
indiflerence." 

Nekayah having* heard her favourite's relation, rose 
and embraced her, and Rasselas gave her an hundred 
ounces of gold, which she presented to the Arab for 
the fifty that were promised. 




CHAP. XXXIX. 

THE HISTORY OP A MAN OF LEARNING. 

They returned to Cairo, and were so well pleased at 
finding themselves together, that none of them went 
much abroad. The prince began to love learning, 
and one day declared to Imlac, that he intended to 
devote himself to science, and pass the rest of his days 
in literary solitude. 

** Before you make your final choice," answered 
Imlac, ''you ought to examine its hazards, and con- 
verse with some of those who are grown old in the 
company of themselves. I have just left the ob- 
servatory of one of the most learned astronomers in 
the world, who has spent forty years in unwearied 
attention to the motions and appearances of the ce- 
lestial bodies, and has drawn out his soul in end- 
less calculations. He admits a few friends once a 
month, to hear his deductions and enjoy his disco- 
veries. I was introduced as a man of knowledge 
worthy of his ' notice. Men of various ideas, and 
fluent conversation, are] commonly welcome to those 
whose thoughts have been long fixed upon a single 
point, and who find the images of other things steal- 
ing away. I delighted him with my remarks j he . 
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smiled at the narrative of my travels, and was glad 
to forget the^ constellations^ and descend for a mo* 
ment into the lower world. • 

" On the next day of vacation I renewed my 
visit, and was so fortunate as to please him again. 
He relaxed from that time the severity of his rule, 
and permitted me to enter at my own choice. I 
found him always busy, and always glad to be re- 
lieved. As each knew much which the other was 
desirous of learning, we exchanged our notions with 
great delight. I perceived that I had every day 
more of his confidence, and always found new cause 
of admiration in the profundity of his mind. His 
comprehension is vast, his memory capacious and 
retentive, his discourse is methodical, and his expres- 
sion clear. 

" His integrity and benevolence are equal to his 
learning. His deepest researches and most favourite 
studies are willingly interrupted for any opportunity 
of doing good by his counsel or his riches. To his 
closest retreat, at his most busy moments, all are 
admitted that want his assistance ; * For though I 
exclude idleness and pleasure, I will never,* says he, 
* bar my doors against charity. To man is permitted 
the contemplation of the skies, but the practice of 
virtue is commanded.* " 

" Surely,'* said the princess, " this man is happy.'* 

** I visited him," said Imlac, "with more and more 
frequency, and was every time more enamoured of 
* his conversation : he was sublime without haughti- 
ness, courteous without formality, and communicative 
without ostentation. I was at first, great princess, of 
your opinion, thought him the happiest of mankind^ 
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and often congratulated him on the blessing- that he 
enjoyed. He seemed to hear nothing with indiffer- 
ence but* the praises of his condition, to which he 
always returned a general answer, and diverted the 
conversation to some other topic. 

*' Amidst this willingness to be pleased, and labour 
to please, I had quickly reason to imagine that some 
painful sentiment pressed upon his mind. He often 
looked up earnestly towards the sun, and let his voice 
fall in the midst of his discourse. He would some- 
times when we were alone, gaze upon me in silence 
with the air of a man who longed to speak what 
he was yet resolved to suppress. He would often 
send for me with vehement injunctions of haste, 
though, when I came to him, he had nothing extra* 
ordinary to say. And sometimes, when I was leaving 
him, would call me back, pause a few moments and 
then dismiss me. 

CHAP. XL. 

THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS THE CAUSE OF HIS 
UNEASINESS. 

'* At last the time came when the secret burst his 
reserve. We were sitting together last night in 
the turret of his house watching the emersion of 
a satellite of Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded the 
sky, and disappointed our observation. We sat a 
while silent in the dark, and then he addressed him- 
self to me in .these words : * Imlac, I have long 
considered thy friendship as the greatest blessing of 
my life. Integrity without knowledge is weak and 
useless, and knowledge without integrity is dangerous 
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and dreadful. I have found in thee all the qualities 
requisite for trust, benevolence, experience, and for- 
titude. I have long discharged an office • which I 
must soon quit at the call of nature, and shall rejoice 
in the hour of imbecility and pain to devolve it upon 
thee.' 

" I thought myself honoured by this testimony, 
and protested, that whatever could conduce to his 
happiness would add likewise to mine. 

" * Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not without diffi- 
culty credit. I have possessed for five years the regu- 
lation of weather, and the distribution of the seasons ; 
the sun has listened to my dictates, and passed from 
tropic to tropic by my direction; the clouds, at 
my call, have poured their waters, and the Nile has 
overflowed at my command ; I have restrained the 
rage of the dog-star, and mitigated the fervours of 
the crab. The winds alone, of all the elemental 
powers, have hitherto refused my authority, and mul- 
titudes have perished by equinoctial tempests, which 
I found myself unable to prohibit or restrain. I have 
administered this great ofiSce with exact justice, and 
made to the diflferent nations of the earth an impar- 
tial dividend of rain and sunshine. What must have 
been the misery of half the globe, if I had limited the 
clouds to particular regions, or confined the sun to 
either side of the equator !' 
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CHAP. XLI. 

THE OPINION OF THE ASTRONOMBK IS EXPLAINEII 
AND JUSTIFIED. 

" I SUPPOSE he discovered in me, tbrough the ob- 
searity of the room, some tokens of amazement and 
doubt, for, after a short pause, he proceeded thus : 

" * Not to be easily credited will neither surprise 
nor offend me; for I am, probably, the first of hu- 
man beings to whom this trust has been imparted. 
Nor do I know whether to deem this distinction a 
reward or punishment; since I have possessed it I 
have been far less happy than before, and nothing but 
the consciousness of good intention could have en- 
abled me to support the weariness of unremitted vi- 
gilance.' 

"/ How long, Sir,' said I, * has this great office been 
in your hands ?' 

" * About ten years ago,' said he, ' my daily ob- 
servations of the changes of the sky led me to con- 
sider, whether, if I had the power of the seasons, 
I could confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of 
the earth. This contemplation fastened on my mind, 
and I sat days and nights in imaginary dominion, 
pouring upon this country and that the showers of 
fertility, and seconding every fall of rain with a due 
proportion of sunshine. I had yet only the will to 
do good, and did not imagine that I should ever have 
the power. 

" * One day, a^ I was looking on the fields wither- 
ing with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wish that 
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i could send rain on the southern mountains, s^nd rais^ 
the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my ima- 
gination I commanded rain to tM, and by comparing 
the time of my command with that of the inundation^ 
I found that the clouds had listened to my lips/ 
. " * Might not some other cause/ said I, * produce 
this concurrence ? the Nile does not always rise on the , 
same day/ 

" * Do not believe/ said he^ with impatience, * that 
nich objections could escape me: I reasoned long 
against my own conyiction, and laboured against truth 
with the utmost obstinacy. I sometimes suspected 
myself of madness, and should not have dared to im^ 
part this secret but to a man like you, capable of 
distinguishing the wonderful from the impossible^ and 
the incredible from the false/ , 

it i Why, Sir,* said I, * do you call that incredible^ 
which you know, or think you know, to be true ?' 

" * Because/ said he, * I cannot prove it by any exj; 
temal evidence; and I know too well the laws of de- 
monstration to think that my conviction ought to 
influence another, who cannot, like me, be conscious 
of its force. I, therefore, shall not attempt to gain 
credit by disputation. It is sufficient that I feel this 
power, that I have long posseii^ed, and every day ex- 
erted it. But the life of man is short, the infirmities 
of age increase upon me, and the time will soon 
come, when the regulator of the year must mingle 
witjhi the dust« The care of appointing a successor has 
Iqvtg disturbed me i the night and the day have been 
spent in comparisons of all the characters which have 
come to my knowledge, and I have yet found none 
«o worthy as thyself/ 

TOIt. III^ B B 
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CHAP. XUI. 

tRE ASTttONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS DIRECTIONS. 

" * Hear^ therefore, what I shall impart with atten- 
tion, such as the welfare of a. world requires. If the 
task of a king be considered as difficult, who has the 
car^ only of a few millions, to whoift he cannot do 
much good or harm, what must be the anxiety of 
him, on whom depends the action of the elements, 
and ihe great gifts of light and heat !^— Hear me 
therefore with attention. 

** * I have diligently considered the position of the 
earth and sun, and formed innumerable schemes in 
which I changed their situation. I have sometimes 
turned aside the axis of the earth, and sometimes 
varied the ecliptic of the sun : but I have found 
it impossible to make a disposition by which the world 
may be isidvantagedj what one region gains, another 
loses by an imaginable alteration, even without con-p 
sidering the distant parts of the «olar system with 
which we are unacquainted. Do not, therefore, in 
thy administration of the year, indulge thy pride by 
innovation ; do not please thyself with thinking that 
thou canst make thyself renowned to all future ages, 
by disordering the seasons. The memory of mischief 
is no desirable fame. Much less will it become -thee 
to let kindness or interest prevail. Never rob other 
countries of rain to pour it on thine own. For u» 
the Nile is sufficient.' 

** I promised, that when I possessed the power, I 
would use it with inflexible integrity; and lie dif*' 
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taiissed tne, pressing my hand. ' My heart/ said 
fae» ' will be now at rest, and my beneyolence will no 
more destroy my quiet ; I have found a man of wis- 
dom and Tirtue, te whom I can cheerfully bequeath 
the inheritance of the sun/ '* 

The prince heard this narration with very seriouik 
regard ; but the princess smiled^ and Pekuah con** 
vulsed herself with laughter, " Ladies/* said Imlac, 
^* to mock the heaviest of human afflictions is neither 
chai^itable nor wise. Few can attain this man's know- 
ledge, and few practise his virtues; but all may suffer 
his calamity. Of the uncertainties of our present 
state, the most dreadful and alarming is the uncertain 
continuance of reason.'* 

The princess was recollected, and the favourite was 
abashed. R^selas, more deeply affected, inquired of 
Imlac, whether he thought such maladies of the mind 
frequent, and how they were contracted P 



CHAP. XLIIl. 

THE BANOEROUId l^REVALENCE OP IMACIKATION. 

*' DlsORBERs of intellect," answered Imlac, *^ hap- 
pen much more often than superficial obs»vers will 
easily believe. Perhaps, if we speak with rigorous 
exactness, no human mind is in its fight state* Thefe 
is no man whose imagination does not sometimes pre- 
dominate over his reairon, who can regulate his atten- 
ticm wholly by his will, and whose ideas will tome 
and go at hid command* No man will be found in 
tWhose mind airy notions do not sometimes tyrannise, 
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tad force bim to hope or fear beyond the limits o^ 
sober probability. All power of fancy over reason is 
a degree of insanity ; but while this power is such as 
we can control and repress, it is not visible to others^ 
nor considered as any depravation of the mental 
feculties : it is not pronounced madness but when it 
becomes ungovernable, and% apparently influences 
speech or action^ 

" To indulge the power of fiction, and send ima* 
gination out upon the wing, is often the sport of 
those who delight too much in ssknt speculation* 
When we are alone we are not always busyj the 
labour of excogitation is too violent to last long; 
the ieirdour of inquiry will sometimes give way to 
idleness or satiety. He who has nothing external 
that can divert him, must find pleasure in his own 
thoughts, and must concejve himself what he is not j 
for who is pleased with what he is ? He then expa- 
tiates in boundless futurity, and culls from all ima- 
ginable conditions that which for the present moment 
he should most desire, amuses his desires with impos^ 
sible enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unattain^ 
able dominion. The mind dances from scene to 
scene, unites all pleasures in all combinations, and 
riots in delights, which nature and fortune, with all 
their bounty, cannot bestow* 

^ In time, . some particular train of ideas fixes 
the attention, all other intellectual gratifications art 
rejected^ the . mind, in weariness or leisure, recun 
constantly to the favourite conception, and feasts 
on the luscious falsehood, whenever she is offended 
with the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reigi^ 
of fancy is confirmed ; she grows first imperiouij^^ 
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find in time despotic. Then fictions b^in to 
operate as realities, false opinions fasten upon the 
iaiudf and life passes in dreams of rapture w of 
anguish. 

" This, Sir, is one of the dangers of solitude^ 
which the hermit has confessed not always to promote 
goodness, and the astr<Aniomer*s misery has proved to 
be not always propitious to wisdom." 

" I will no more," said the favourite, " imagine 
myself the queen of Abissinia. I have often spent 
the hours, which the princess gave to my own dis* 
posal, in adjusting ceremonies and regulating the- 
court ; I have repressed the pride of the powerf al^^ 
and granted the petitions of the poor ; I have built 
new palaces in more happy situations, planted groves 
upon the tops of mountains, and have exulted in the 
beneficence of royalty, till, when the princess en- 
tered, I had almost forgotten to bow down before 

" Arid I,'' said the princess, " will not allow my:^ 
self any more to play the shepherdess in my waking 
dreams. I have often soothed my thoughts with 
the quiet and innocence of pastoral employments^ 
till I have in my chamber heard the winds whistU^ 
and the sheep bleat : sometimes freed the lamb en- 
tangled in the thicket, and sometimes with my crook 
encountered the wolf. I have a dress like that of 
the village maids, which I put on to help my imagi^r 
^ nation, and a pipe on which I play softly, and sup^ 
pose myself followed by my flocks." 

"I will confess," said the prince, ** an indulgence 
of fantastic delight more dangerous than yours. 
I liave frequently endeavoured to image the pos- 
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siUlitj of a perfect governments by which all wrong 
should be restrained, all vice reformed, and all tli^ 
slibjeots preserved in tranquillity and innocence. This 
thought produced innumerable schemes of reformat 
tioh, and dictated many useful regulations and salu- 
tary edicts. This has been the sport, and sometin^s 
the labour, of my solitude ; and I start, wh^i I think 
with how little anguish I once supposed the death of 
my father and my brothers/* 
^ ^< Such,*' says Imlac, " are the effects of visioiiary 
sdliemea: when we first form them w^ know them to 
be absurdf bat familiarise them by degrees, and in 
time kse sight of thair folly/* 

CHAP. XLIV. 

THEY BKCOURSB WITH AS OLD MAN. 

The evening was now far past, and they rose to re^ 
tQf n home. As they walked along the bank of theNile, 
(jblight^d with the beams of the mooft quivering oa 
the water, they saw at a small distance an old man^ 
whom the prince had often heard in the assembly of 
thb sages. " Ycwader,*' said he, ** is <ine whose years 
have calmed bi*s p^issions, but not elouded his reason: 
Yet' us close the^disquisitions of the night, by inquiring 
/ what are bis -sentiments of his own state, that we 
niay kn0W whether youth alone is tO' struggle with 
vexation, asid whether any better hope remains^ for 
the latter part of life/* - , 

Here >the sage approached and saluted them. 
They invited him to join their walk, and prattled 
a v(9hi)e,^ as acquaintance that had tmexpectedly met 
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one another i The old man was cheerful and talk- 
ative, and the way seemed short in his company. 
He was pleased to find himself not disregarded, ac* 
ciMnpanied them to their house, and, at the prince's 
request, entered with them. They placed him in 
the seat of honour, and set wine and conserves be-* 
fore him. 

<< Sir," said the princess, ** an evening walk must 
give to a man of learning, like you, . pleasures which 
ignorance and youth can hardly conoeiye. You know 
the qualities and the causes of all that you behold, 
the laws by which the river flows, the periods ia 
which the planets perform their revolutions. Every 
thing must supply you with contemplation, a,nd re*» 
new the consciousness of your own dignity.'' 

** Lady," answered he, " let the gay and the vi- 
gorous expect pleasure in their excursions; it is 
enough that age can obtain ease. To me the world 
has lost its novelty : I look round, and see what I re* 
member to have seen in happier days. I rest against 
a tree, and consider, that in the same shade I once 
disputed upon the annual overflow of the Nile with a 
friend who is now silent in the grave. I cast my 
eyes upwards, fix them on the changing moon, and 
think with pain on the vicissitudes of life. I have 
ceased to take much delight in physical truth; for 
what have I to do with those things which I am soon 
to leave?" 

" You may at least recreate yourself," said Imlac, 
^' with the recollection of an honourable and useful 
life, and enjoy the praise which all agree to give 
you*" 
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• ^* Praise,'' said the sage, with a sigh, *« is to ah oM 
man aa empty sound. 1 have neither mother to be 
delighted with the reputation of her son, nor wife to 
partake the honours of her hus^nd. I have out* 
lived my fri^nds^ and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance;' for I cannot ^ extend my interest 
beyond myself. Youth is delighted with applause, 
because it is considered as the earnest of some fu- 
ture good, and because the prospei^t of life is far 
extended : but to me, who am now decliniiig to de* 
crepitude, there is little to be ^red from the male- 
volence of men, and yet less to be hoped from their 
affection or esteem. Something they may yet take 
away, but they can give me nothing. Riches would 
now be useless, and high employment would be pain. 
My retrospect of life recalls to my view many op- 
portunities of good neglected, much time squandered 
upon trifles, and more lost in idleness and vacancy. 
' I leave many great designs unattempted, and many 
great .attempts unfinished. My mind is burdened 
with no heavy crime, and therefore I compose my- 
self to tranquillity ; endeavour to abstract my thoughts 
from hopes and cares, which, though reason knows 
them to be vain, still try to keep their old posses- 
sion of the heart; expect, with serene humility, that 
hour which nature canncrf; long delay; and hope to 
possess, in a better state/ that happiness which here I 
could not find, and that virtue which here I have not 
attained.'' 

He rose and went away, leaving his audience not 
much elated with the hope of long life. The prince 
ppnsoled himself with remarking, that it was ngt 
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reasonaUe to be disappoint^ by this account ; for agd 
had nevei' been considered as the season of felicity^ 
and if it was possible to be easy in decline and weak* 
ness, it was likely that the days of vigour and ala«r 
crity might be happy: that the noon of life might be 
bright^ if the evening could be calm. 

The princess suspected that age was querulous and 
malignant^ and delighted to repress the expectations 
of those who had newly entered the world. She had 
seen the possessors of estates look with envy on their 
heirs, and known many who enjoyed pleasure no 
lonjger than they can confine it to themselves. 

Pekuah conjectured that the man was older than 
he appeared, and was willing to impute his complaints 
to delirious dejection : or else supposed that he had 
been unfortunate, and was therefore .discontented: 
^< For nothing," said she, '^ is more common than to 
icall our own condition the condition of life.*' 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them depressed, 
smiled at the c<Hnforts which they could so readily 
procure to themselves, and remembered, that at the 
same age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
prosperity, and equally fertile of consolatory expe- 
dients. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
knowledge, which time itself would too soon im-* 
press. The princess and her lady retired; the mad* 
ness of the astronomer hung upon their minds, and 
they desired Imlac to enter upon his ofllce, and delay 
next morning the rising of the sun. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

THE PRINCESS AND PEKUAH TISIT THE ASTRO-^ 

NOMER. 

The princess and Pekuah havings talked in private 
<tf Imlac's astronomer, thought his character at once 
M amiable and so strange, that they could not be sa*- 
tisfied without a nearer knowledge ; and Imlac was 
requested to find the means of bringing them t<^e« 
ther. 

This was somewhat difficult ; the philosopher had 
never received any visits from women, though he 
lived in a city that had in it many Europeans who 
followed the manners of their own c<Hintries, and 
many from other parts of the world, that lived there 
with European liberty. The ladies would not be 
refused, and several schemes were proposed for the 
acoomplishment of their design. It was proposed to 
introduce them as strangers in distress, to whom 
the sage was always accessible ; but, after some de- 
liberation, it appeared, that by this artifice, no ac» 
quaintance could be formed, for their conversation 
would be short, and they could not decently impor- 
tune him often, <^ This," said Rassela;s;, << is true; 
but I have yet a stronger objection against the misre- 
presentation of your sftate. I have always considered 
it as treason agaijost the great republic of human na^ 
ture, to make any man's virtues the means of de- 
ceiving him whether on great or little occasions. 
All imposture weakens confidence, and chills bene- 
volence. When the sage finds that you are not 
what you s^pmed, he will feel the resentment natural 
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te a man who, bonscions of ^eat abilities, discovers 
that he has been tricked by understandings meaner 
than his own, and, perhaps, the distrust, which he 
can never afterwards wholly lay aside, may stop the 
voice of counsel, and close the hand of charity; and 
where will you find the power of restoring his bene- 
factions to mankind, or his peace to Himself ?" 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began 
to hope that their curiosity would subside ; but, next 
day, Pekuah told him, she had now found an honest 
pretence for a visit to the astronomer, for she would 
solicit permission to continue under him the studies 
in which she had been^ initistted by the Arab, and 
the princess might go with her either as a fellow- 
student, or because a woman could not decently 
come alone. *' I am afraid," said Imlac, **that he 
will be. soon weary of your company: men advanced 
fiir in knowledge do not love to repeat the elements 
of their art, and I am not certain that even of the 
elements, as he will deliver them connected with 
inferences, and mingled with reflections, you are a 
very capable auditress.'* "That," said Pekuah, 
^* must be my care : I ask of you only to take me thi- 
ther. My knowledge is, perhaps, more than you ima* 
gine it, and, by concurring always with his opinions, 
I shall make him think it greater than it is.'* 

The astronomer, in pursuance of this resolution, 
was told that a foreign lady, travelling in search of 
knowledge, had heard of hisr reputation, and was 
desirous to become his scholar. The uncommonness 
of the proposal raised at once his surprise and cu- 
riosity; and when, after a short deliberation^ he con- 
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sented to admit her, he could not stay without impa- 
tience till the next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the astronomer, who was 
pleased to see himself approached with respect by 
persons of so splendid an appearance. In the ex« 
change of the first civilities he was timorous and bash^ 
fnl; but when the talk became regular, he recollect- 
ed his powers, and justified the character which Im- 
lac had given. Inquiring of Pekuah, what could 
have turned her inclination towards astronomy ? he 
received from her a history of her adventure at the 
pyramid, and of the time passed in the Arab's island. 
She told her tale lyith ease and elegance, and her con- 
versation took possession of his heart. The discourse 
was then turned to astronomy: Pekuah displayed 
what she knew : he looked upon her as a prodigy of 
genius, and entreated her not to desist from a 3tudy 
which she had so happily begun. 

They came again and again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. Th^ sage endeavoured 
to amuse them, that they might prolong their visits, 
for he found his thoughts grow brighter in their com- 
pany ; the clouds of solicitude vanished by degireeSi 
as he forced himself to entertain them, and he griev- 
ed when he was left at their departure to his old emr 
ployment of regiiliating the, seasons. 

The princess and her favourite had now watched 
his lips for several months, and could not catch a 
single word from which they could judge whether he 
continued, or not, in the opinion of his preter-r 
ns^tural commission. They often contrived to briiig 
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him to tn open declaration ; but he easily eluded all 
their attacks, and on which side soever they pressed 
him^ escaped from them to some other topic. 

M their familiarity increased^ they invited hid 
often to the house of Imlac^ where they distinguished 
him by extraordinary respect. He began gradually 
to delight in sublunary pleasures. He came early^ 
and departed late ; laboured to recommend himself 
i)y assiduity and compliance; excited their curiosity 
after new arts, that they might still want his assist** 
cince ; and when they made any excursion of pleasure 
or inquiry, entreated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wisdom, 
the prince and his sister were convinced that he might 
be trusted without danger; and lest he should draw 
any false hopes from th6 civilities which he received^ 
discovered to him their condition, with the motives 
of their journey ; and required his opinion on the 
choice of life. 

** Of the various conditions which the world 
sjNTeads before you, which you shall prefer,'' said 
the sage, ^< I am not able to instruct you. I can only 
tell that I have chosen wrong. I have passed my 
time in study without experience ; in the attainment 
of sciences which can, for the most part, be but re*- 
inotely useful to mankind. I have purchased know^ 
ledge at the expense of all the common comforts of 
life : I have missed the endearing eleg^ce of female 
friendship^ and the happy commerce of domestic 
tenderness. If I have obtained any prerogatives 
above other students, they have been accompanied 
With fear, disquiet, and scrupulosity; but even of 
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these prerogatives^ whatever they ^ere, I have^ since 
my thoughts have been diversified by more inter* 
course with the world, begun to question the reality* 
When I have been for a few days lost in pleasing 
dissipati<m, I am always tempted to think that my 
inquiries have ended in error, and that I have suf» 
fered much, and suffered it in vain/* 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sage's Under- 
standing w^as breaking through its mists, and re- 
solved to detain him from the planets till he should 
forget his task of ruling them, and reason should 
recover its original influenjCe. 

From this time the astrcmomer was received into 
fitmiliar friendship, and partook of all their projects 
and pleasures : his respect kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Rasselas did not leave much time un- 
engaged. Something was always to be done; the 
day was spent in making observations which fur- 
nished talk for the evening, and the evening waa 
closed with a scheme Ixff the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac, that since he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and divided hi^ 
hours by a succession of amusements, he found the 
conviction of his authority over the skies fade gra- 
dually from his mind, and began to trust less to an 
opinion which he never could prove to others^ and 
which he now found subject to variation, fnmk 
causes in which reason had no part. ^' If I am 
accidentally left alone for a few hours,'' said he, << my 
inveterate persuasion rushes upon my soul, and my 
thoughts aire chained down by some irresistible vio- 
lence ; but they are soon ditontangle^ hj the prince's 
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eofiTersation^ 9,nd instantaneously released at the bn<* 
trance of Pekuah. I sxn like a man habitually afraid 
^f spectres, who is set at ease by a lamp, and wond<»» 
at the dread which harassed him in the dark; yet^ 
if his lamp be extinguished', feels again the terrors 
which he knows that when it is light he shall feel 
no more. But I am sometimes afraid lest I indulge 
my quiet by criminal negligence, and voluntarily 
forget the great charge with which I am intrusted* 
If I favour myself in a known error, or am deter- 
mined by my own ease in a doubtful question of this 
importance, how dreadful is my crime !" 

" No disease of the imagination," answered Imlac, 
*^ is so difficult of cure, as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt ; fancy and conscience then 
act interchangeably upon us, and so often shift their 
places, that the illusions of one are not distin^* 
^guished from the dictates of the other. If fancy 
presents images not moral or religious, the mind 
drives them away when they give it pain, but 
when melancholic notions take the form of duty, 
they lay hold on the faculties without opposition, 
because we are afraid to exclude or banish them. 
For this reason the superstitious are often melan* 
choly, and the melancholy almost always super- 
ititious. 

^* But do not let the suggestions of timidity 
overpower your better reason : the danger of neglect 
can be but as the probability of the obligation, 
which when you consider it with freedom, you 
find very little, and that little growing every day 
less. Open your heart to the influence of the 
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light/which, from time to time^ breaks ill lipon you 5 
ti^hen scruples importune you, which you in your 
lucid moments know to be yain, do not stand to par** 
ley^ but fly to business or to Pekuah, and keep this 
thought always preYalent^ that you are only one atom 
of the mass of humanity, and have neither such virtue 
nor vice, as that you should be singled out fyr super' 
natural fitvours or afflictions/' 



Chap. xlVi. 

THE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BRINGS A NE\V TOPIC; 

** All this/' said the astronomer, " I have often 
thought, but my reason has been so long subjugated by 
an uncontrolable and overwhelming idea, that it durst 
not confide in its own decisions. I now see how fetally 
. I betrayed my quiet, by suffering chimeras to prey 
upon me in secret; but melancholy shrinks from 
communication » and I never found a man before, to 
whom I could impart my troubles, though I had been 
certain of relief. I rejoice to find my own sentiments 
confirmed by yours, who are not easily deceived, and 
can have no motive or purpose to deceive. I hope 
that time 9nd variety will dissipate the gloom that has 
so long surrounded me, and the latter part of my days 
will be spent in peace." 

" Your learning and virtue,'* said Imlac, " may 
justly give you hopes." 

Rasselas then entered with the princess and Pe* 
kuahy and inquired, whether they had contrived any 
new diversion for the next day ? " Such," said Ne^ 
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kayab, " is the state of life, that none are happy but 
by the anticipation of change : the change itself is 
nothing; when we have- made it, the next wis^h is to 
change again; The world is not yet exhausted; 
let me see sbmething to-morrow which I never saw 
before." 

" Variety/' said Rasselas, ** is so necessary to con- 
tent, that even the happy valley disgusted me by the 
recurrence of its luxuries; yet I could not forbeBir to 
reproach myself with impatience, when I saw the 
monks of. St. Anthony support, without complaint, a 
li:fe, not of uniform delight, but uniform hardship." 

" Those men,'* answered Imlac, ** are less wretched 
in their silent convent than the Abissinian princes in 
their prison of pleasure. Whatever is done by the 
monks is incited by an adequate and reasonable mo- 
tive, yheir labour supplies them with necessaries ; 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly re- 
warded. Their devotion prepares them for another 
state, and reminds them of its approach, while it 
fits them for it. Their time is regularly distributed; 
one duty succeeds another, so that they are not left 
open to the distraction of unguided choice, nor lost 
in the shades of listless inactivity. There is a cer* 
tain task to be performed at an appropriated hour; 
and their toils arc cheerful, because they consicler 
them as acts of piety, by which they are always ad* 
vancing towards endless felicity." 

" Do you think," said Nekayah, «* that the monas- 
tic rule is a more holy and less imperfect state than 
any other ? May not he equally hppe for fiiture hap- 
piness who converses openly with mankind, who sue- 
VOL. III. vv 
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cours the distressed by his charity, iastriicts the ig- 
norant by his learning, and contributes by his in- 
dustry to the general system of life; even though 
he should omit some of the mortifications which 
are practised in the cloister, and allow himself such 
harmless delights ks his condition may place within 
his reach?" 

** This/* said Imlac, " is a question which has long 
divided the wise, and perplexed the good* I am 
afraid to decide on either part. He that lives well 
in the world is better than he that lives well in a 
monastery. But, perhaps, every one is not able to 
stem the temptations of public life ; and if he cannot 
conquer, he may properly retreat. Some have little 
power to do good, and have likewise little strength 
to resist evil. Many are weary of their conflicts with 
adversity, and are willing to eject those passions which 
have long busied them in vain. And many are dis- 
missed by age and diseases from the more laborious 
duties of society. In monasteries the weak and 
timorous may be happily sheltered, the weary may 
repose, and the penitent may meditate. Those re- 
treats of prayer and contemplation have something 
so congenial to the mind of man, that, perhaps, there 
is scarcely one that does not propose to close his life 
in pious abstraction with a few associates serious as 
himself." 

" Such," said Pekuah, " has often been my wish, 
and I have heard the princess declare, that she should 
not willingly die in a crowd." 

« The liberty of using harmless pleasures," pro- 
ceeded Imlac, ^* will not be disputed j but it is still to 
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be examined what pleasures are harmless. The evil 
of any pleasure that Nekayah cStn image is not in the 
act itself, but in its consequences. Pleasure, in it- 
self harmless, may become mischievous, by endearing 
to us a state which we know to be transient and 
probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts from that, 
of which every hour brings us nearer to the begin- 
ning, and of which no length of time will bring 
us to the end. Mortification is not virtuous in 
itself, nor has any other use, but that it disengages 
us from the allurements of sense. In the state, of 
future perfection, to which we all aspire, there will 
be pleasure without danger, and security without 
restraint/* 

The princess was silent, and Rasselas, turning to 
the astronomer, asked him, whether he could not 
delay her retreat, by shewing her something which 
she had not seen before. 

" Your curiosity," said the sage, " has been so ge- 
neral, and your pursuit of knowledge so vigorous, 
that novelties are not now very easily to be found : 
but what you can no longer procure from the living 
may be given by the dead. Among the wonders of 
this country are the catacombs, or the ancient repo- 
sitories, in which the bodies of the earliest genera- 
tions were lodged, and where, by the virtue of the 
gums which embalmed them, they yet remain with- 
out corruption." 

"I know not," said Rasselas, " what pleasure the 
sight of the catacombs can afiord; but since nothing 
else is offered, I am resolved to view them, and shall 
place this with many other things which I have donei 
because I would do something." 
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They hired a guard of horsemen, and the next day 
vigited the catacombs. When they were about to 
descend into the sepulchral caves, ** Pekuah/' said 
the princess, ^^ we are now again invading the habita* 
lions of the dead ; I know that you will stay behind; 
let me find you safe when I return." ** No, I will 
not be left," answened Pekuah ; *^ I will go down 
between you and the prince/' 

They then all descended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of subterraneous passage^;, where 
the bodies were laid in rows on either side. 



CHAP. XLVII. 

IMLAC DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

" What reason/' said the prince, ^^ can be given, 
why the Egyptians should thus expensively preserve 
those carcases which some nations consume with fire, 
others lay to mingle with the earfh, and all agree 
to remove from their sight, as soon as decent rites 
can be performed?" 

^* The original of ancient customs," said Imlac, 
"is commonly unknown; for the practice often con- 
tinues when the cause has ceased ; and concerning 
superstitious ceremonies it is vain to conjecture ; for 
what reason did not dictate, reason cannot explain, 
I have long believed that the practice of em- 
beaming arose only from tenderness to the remains 
of relations or friends, and to this opinion I am more 
inclined, because it seems impossible that this care 
should have been general: had all the dead been 
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embalmed, their repositories mmst in time hare been 
more spacious than the dwellings of the living*. I 
suppose only the rich or honourable were secured 
from corruption^ and the rest left to the course of 
nature, 

<' But it is commonly supposed that the Egyptiana 
believed the soul to live as long as the body continued 
undissolved, and therefore tried this method of eluding 
death." 

" Could the wise Egyptians/' said Nekayah, ** think 
so grossly of the soul ? If the soul could once survive 
its separation, what could it afterwards receive or 
suffer from the body ?" 

*« The Egyptians would doubtless think errone* 
ously/' said the astronomer, *' in the darkness of hea-* 
thenism, and the first dawn of philosophy. The na- 
ture of the soul is still disputed amidst all our oppor- 
tunities of cTearer knowledge : some yet say, that it 
may be material, who, nevertheless, believe it to be 
immortal.'* 

" Some,'* answered Imlac, *« have indeed said that 
the soul is material, but I can scarcely believe that 
any man has thought it, who knew how to think; 
for all the conclusions of reason enforce the imma- 
teriality of mind, and all the notices of sense and in- 
vestigations of science concur to prove the unccm- 
sciousness of matter. 

^* It was never supposed that cogitation is inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any part of matter be devoid of thought, what 
part can we suppose to think? Matter can differ 
from matter only in form, density, bulk, motion, 
and direction of motion : to which of these, however 
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varied or combined, can consciousness be annexed? 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be 
great or little, to be moved slowly or swiftly one way 
or another, are modes of material existence, all 
equally alien from the nature of cogfitation. If mat- 
ter be once without thought, it can only be made to 
think by some new modification, but all the modifica- 
tiohs which it can admit are equally unconnected 
with cogitative powers/* 

** But the materialists," said the astronomer, '^ urge 
that matter may have qualities with which we are 
unacquainted/' 

** He who will determine," returned Imlac, "against 
that which he knows, because there may be some- 
thing which he knows not ; he that can set hypo^ 
thetical possibility against acknowledge certainty, 
is not be admitted among reasonable beings. All 
that we know of matter is, that matter is* inert, sense- 
less, and lifeless ; and if this conviction cannot be op- 
posed but by referring us to something that we know 
not, we have all the evidence that human intellect 
can admit. If that which is known may be over- 
ruled by that which is unknown, no being, not om- 
niscient, can arrive at certainty." 

" Yet let us not," said the astronomer, " too arro- 
gantly limit the Creator's power." 

" It is no limitation of omnipotence," replied the 
poet, ** to suppose that one thing is not consistent 
with another, that the same proposition cannot be 
at once true and false, that the same number can- 
not be even and odd, that cogitation cannot be 
conferred on that which is created incapable of 
cogitation." 
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** I know not," said Nekayah, " any great use of 
this question. Does that immateriality, which, in my 
opinion, you have sufficiently proved, necessarily in- 
clude eternal duration?" 

" Of immateriality," said Imlac, " our ideas are 
negative, and therefore obscure. Immateriality 
seems to imply a natural power of perpetual duration 
as a consequence of exemption from all causes of de- 
cay : whatever perishes, is destroyed by the solution 
of its contexture, and separation of its parts; nor can 
we conceive how that which has no parts, and there- 
fore admits no solution^ can be naturally corrupted or 
impaired." 

" I know not," said Rasselas, "how to conceive 
any thing without extension; what is extended must 
hate parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts 
may be destroyed." 

" Consider your own conceptions," replied Imlac, 
" and the difficulty will be less. You will find sub- 
stance without extension. An ideal form is no less 
real than material bulk : yet an ideal form has no ex- 
tension. It is no less certain, when you think on a 
pyramid, that your. mind possesses the idea of a py- 
ramid, than that the pyramid itself is standing. What 
space does the idea of a pyramid occupy more than 
the idea of a grain of corn ? or how can either idea 
suffer laceration ? As is the effect, such is the cause : 
as thought, such is the power that thinks; a power 
impassive and indiscerptible." 

" But the Being," said Nekayah, " whom I fear 
to name, the Being which made the soul, can destroy 
it." k 

" He, surely, can destroy it," answered Imlac, 
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^< sinoe^ however unperishable, it receives from a su- 
perior nature its power of duration, that it will not 
perish by any inherent cause of decay, or principle of 
corruption, may be shewn by philosophy ; but philo* 
sophy can tell no more. That it will not be annihi- 
lated by him that made it, we must humbly learn 
from higher authority." 

The whole assembly stood awhile silent and col- 
lected, " Let us return,*' said Rasselas, */ from this 
scene of mortality. How gloomy would be these 
mansions of the dead to him who did not know that 
he should never die; that what now acts shall conti- 
nue its agency, and what now thinks shall think on 
for ever. Those that lie here stretched before us, the 
wise and the powerful of ancient times, warn us to 
remember the shortness of our present state: they 
were, perhaps, snatched away while they were busy 
like us in the choice of life." 

** To me," said the princess, " the choice of life is 
become less important; I hope hereafter to think only 
on the choice of eternity." 

They then hastened out of the caverns, and, under 
the protection of their guard, returned to Cairo. 
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CHAF. XLV!!. 

THE CONCLUSION, IX WHICH NOTHING IS CON-^ 
GLUDJI$I|. 

It was bow the time of the inuiidation of the Nile: 
a few days after their visit to th^ <»tacombs, the 
river began to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The whole 
region being under water gave them no invitation 
to any excursions, and, being well supplied with ma- 
terials for talk, they diverted themselves with com- 
parisons of the different forms of life which they had 
observed, and with various schemes of happiness, 
which each of them had formed* 

Pekuah was never so much charmed with any 
place as the convent of St. Anthony, where the Arab 
restored her to the princess, and wished only to fill 
it with pious maidens, and to be made prioress of 
the order : she was weary of expectation and disgust^ 
and would gladly be fixed in some unvariable state. 

The princess thought, that of all sublunary things 
knowledge was the best : she desired first to learn 
all sciences, and then purposed to found a college of 
learned women, in which she would preside, that, by 
conversing with the old, and educating the young, 
she might divide her time between the acquisition 
and communication of wisdom, and raise up for the 
next age models of prudence, and patterns of piety. 

The prince desired a little kingdom, in wbich he 
might administer justice in his own person, and see 
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all the parts of government with his own eyes ; but 
he could never fix the limits of his dominion^ and 
was always adding to the nufuber of his subjects* 

Imlac and the astronomer were contented to be 
driven along the stream of life, without directing their 
course to any particular port. 

Of these wishes that they had formed they well 
knew that none could be obtained. They deliberated 
awhile what was to be done^ and resolved, when the 
inundation /should cease^ to return to Abissinia* / 
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